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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tax »ceDe of thU Poem is Idd at Rokcby, near Gret»>Bridge, io Yorkshire, and shifU to the adjacent 
fortress of Barnard Castle, and to other places in that^ricinity. 

The Time occapied by the Action is a space of five days, three of which are supposed to elapae between 
the end of the Fifth and beginning of tho Sixth Canto. 

The date of the supposed events is immediately subsequent to the great Battle of Harston Moor, 
3d July, 1G44. This period of public confusion has been chosen, without any purpose of combining the 
Fable with the Military or Political Events of the Civil War, but only as affording a degree of probability 
to the Gcliiious narrative uow presented to the public. 
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ROKEBY; 

^ $otm. 

BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


CANTO THE FIRST. 


The Moon is in her summer glow, 

But hoarse and high the breezes blow, 
And, racking o’er her face, the cloud 
Varies the tincture of her tdiroud ; 

On Barnard’s towers, and Tees’s stream, 
She changes aa a gm\ty dream, 

When Conscience, with nnnt»rse and fear. 
Goads sleeping Fancy’s wild career. 

Her light seems now tlie blush of shame. 
Seems now fierce anger’s darker flame. 
Shifting that shade, to come and go. 

Like apprehension’s hurried glow ; 

Then sorrow’s livery dims the air, 

And dies in darkness, like despair. 

Such varied hues the warder secs 
liefiected from the woodland Tecs, 

Then from old Baliol’s tower looks forth, 
Sees the clouds mustering in tho north, 
Hearn, upon turret-roof and wall, 

B^ fits the plashing rain-drop fall, 

Lists to tho breeze’s boding sound, 

And wraps his shaggy mantle round. 


Those towers, which in the changeful gleam 
Throw murky shadows on the stream, 
Those towers of Barnard hold a guest. 

The emotions of whose troubled breast, 

In wild and strange confusion driven, 

Rival the flitting rack of heaven. 

Ere sleep stem Oswald’s senses tied. 

Oft had ne changed his weary side. 
Composed his limbs, and vainly sought 
By effort strong to banish thought. 

StMp came at length, but with a train 
Of feelings true and fancies vain, 

Mingling, in wild disorder cast. 

The expected future with the past. 
Conscience, anticipaUng time. 

Already rues tho unactM crime. 

And calls her furies forth, to shako 
The sounding scourge and hissing snake ; 
While her poor victim’s outward Uiroes 
Bear witness to his mental woes, 

And i>huw what lesson mav bo read 
Beside a sinner’s restless Led. 


Thus Oswald’s labouring feelings trace 
Strange changes in his sleeping face. 


Rapid and ominous as these 
With whicl) the moon-beams tinge tlio Tecs. 
There might be seen of shame the blush, 
Tlierc anger’s dark and fiercer flush. 

While the perturbed sleeper’s hand 
Seem’d grasping daggcr-lmife, or brand. 
Relax’d that grasp, the heavy sigh, 

Tho tear in the half-opening eye, 

The pallid cheek and Lrow, confess’d 
That grief was busy in his breast ; 

Nor pause<l that mood — a sudden start 
ImpeU'd tlie life-bioorl from the heart : 
Features convulsed, and muttcrings dread, 
Show terror reigns in sorrow’s stead. 

That l^ng tho painful slumber broke, 

And Oswald, with a start, awoke. 

ir. 

lie woke, and fear’d again to close 
His eyelids in such dire repose ; 

He woke, — to watch the lamp, and tell 
From hour to hour tho castle-bell, 

Or listen to the owlet’s cry. 

Or the sad breeze that whistles by. 

Or catch, by fits, the tuneless rh^Tno 
With which the warder cheats the time. 
And envying think, how, when the sun 
Bids the poor soldier’s watch be done. 
Couch’d on his straw, and fancy-free. 

He sleeps like careless infancy. 

V, 

Far town- ward sounds a distant tread, 

And Oswald, starting from his bed. 

Hath caught it, though no human ear, 
Unsharpen’d hpr revenge and fear, 

Could e'er distinguish horse’s clank, 

Until it reach’d the castic-bank. 

Now nigh and plain the sound appears, 

The warder’s challcngo now he hears. 

Then cUnking chains and levers tell, 

That o'er the moat the draw-bridge fell, 

And, in the castle-court below, 

Voices arc heard, and torches glow. 

As marshalling the stranger’s way, 

Straight for the room where Oswald lay • 
The cry was, — “ Tidings from the host. 

Of weight— -a messenger comes post.” 
Stifling the tumult of his breast, 

His answer Oswald thus express’d — 

** Bring food and wine, and trim the fire ; 
Admit tho stranger, and retire.” 
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The »tr»ngrr came with heavy stride, 

, The morion’s plumes his visage hide, 

And the buff-coat in ample fold. 

Mantles his form’s gigantic mould 
Full slender answer deigned he 
To Oswald’s anxious courtesy, 

Rut mark’d, by a disdainful smile, 

Ho saw and scorn’d tlie petty wile, 

I When Osw-ald changed the torch’s place, 
Anxions that on the soldier’s face 
Its partial lustre might bo thrown, 

To show his looks, yet hide his own. 

His guest, tho while, laid low aside 
The ponderous cloak of tough bull’s hide. 
And to the torch glanced broad and clear 
The corslet of a cuirassier ; 

Tlien from his brows the casque he drew, 

I And from the dank plumo dasli’d the dew, 

I From gloves of mail relieved his hands, 

! And sp^ea^l them to the kindling brandH, 

I And, turning to the genial board, 

I I Without a health, or pledge, or word 
' Of meet and social rovoronce said. 

Deeply ho drank, and fiercely fed ; 

As free from ceremony’s sway, 

I As famish'd wolf that tears Iiis prey. 

' I vn. 

! With deep impatience, tingo«l with fear, 

! . His host beheld him gorge his cheer, 

1 And quaff tlie full carouse, that lent 
I j HU brow a fiercer hardiment. 

: Now Oswald stood a space aside. 

Now paced tho room with hasty stride,’ 

[ In feverish agony to learn 
! Tidings of deep and dread concern, 
Cursing each moment that hU guest 
{ Protracted o’er his ruffian feast. 

I Yet, viewing with alarm, at last, 

I The end of that uncouth repast, 

: Almost he seem’d their haste to rue, 

As, at hU sign, his train withdrew. 

And left him with the stranger, free 
To question of hU mystery. 

Then did his silence long proclaim 
A struggle between fear and sluunc. 

vin. 

Much in tho stranger’s mien appears, 

' To justify suspicious feara. 

I On hU dark face a scorching clime, 

And toil, had done the work of time, 
Roughen’d the brow, the temples bared, 
And sable hairs with silver shored, 

I Yet left — w'hat age alone could tame — 
Tho lip of pride, the eye of flame ; 

Tho full-drawn lip that upward curl’d, 
The eye, that seem’d to scorn the world. 
That Up had terror never blanch’d ; 

Ne’er in that eye had tear-drop quench'd 
The flash W'verc of swarthy glow, 

; That mock’d at pain, and knew not woe. 
Inured to danger’s direst form. 

Tornado and earthquake, flood and storm, 
Death had ho seen by sudden blow*, 

By wasting plague, by tortures slow. 

By mine or breach, by steel or ball. 

Knew all hU shapes, and scorn’d them all. 


II. 

But yet, though Bertram’s harden’d look. 
Unmoved, could blood and danger brook, 

Still worse than apathy had place 
On his swart brow and callous face ; 

For evil passions, cherish’d long, 

Had plough’d them with impressions strong. 
All that gives gloss to sin, all gay 
Light folly, post with youth away, 

But rooted stood, in manhood’s hour, 

Tho weeds of vice without Uicir flower. 

And yet tlie soil in which they grew, 

Had it been tamed when life was new. 

Had depth and vigour to bring forth 
The hardier fruits of virtuous worth. 

Not tliat, e’en then, his heart had known 
The gentler feeUngs’ kindly tone ; 

But lavish waste had been refined 
To bounty in his chasten’d mind. 

And lust of gold, that waste to feed, 

! Been lost in love of glory’s mee<l. 

And, frantic then no more, his pride 
! Had ta’en fair virtue fe»r its guide. 

I 

Even now, by conscience unrestrain’d, 

Clogg’d by gross vice, by slaughter stain’d. 
Still knew his daring soul to soar, 

And mastery o’er the mind he bore ; 

For meaner guilt, or heart less hard, 

Quail’d beneath Bertram’s bold regard. 

And this felt Oswald, while in vain 
He strove, by many a winding train, 

To lure his sullen guest to show, 

Unask'd, the news he long’d to know, 

While on far other subject hung 

His heart, tlian falter’d from his tongue. 

Yet nought for that his guest did deign 
To note or spare his secret pain. 

But still, in stem and stubborn sort, 

Rotum’d him answer dark and short, 

Or started from tho theme, to range 
In loose digression wild and strange, 

And forced tho embarrass’d host to buy, 

By query close, direct reply. 

XI. 

A while he glozed upon tho cause 
Of Commons, Covenant, and Laws, 

And Church Reform’d — but felt rebuke 
Beneath grim Bertram’s sneering look. 

Then stammer’d— “ Has a field been fought ? 
Has Bertram news of battle brought 1 
For sure a soldier, feincd so far 
In foreign fields for feats of war. 

On eve of fight ne’er left the host. 

Until the field were won and lost.” — 

“ Here, in your towers by circling Tees, 

You, Oswald Wycliffe, rest at ease ; 

Why deem it strange that others come 
To share such safe and easy home. 

From fields where danger, death, and toil. 
Arc the reward of civil broil t ” — 

** Nay, mock not, friend ! since well wc know 
The near advances of the foe, 

To mar our northeni army’s work, 

Encamp’d before beleaguer’d Y ork ; 

Thy horse with valiant Fairfax lay, 

And must have fought — how went tho day 1 ” 
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XII. 

Would^ftt bear the tale t~On Manrton heath 
Met, front to front, the ranks of death ; 
Flourish’d the trumpets fierce, and now 
Fired was each eye, and flush’d each brow ; 

On cither aide loud clamours ring, 

* God and the Cause ! * — * God and the King ! ’ 
Ri^ht Elnglish all, they rush’d to blows, 

With nought to win, and all to lose. 

I could have laugh'd — but lack’d the time — 

To see, in phrenesy sublime. 

How the fierce zealots fought and bled. 
Forking or state, as humour led ; 

Some for a dream of public good. 

Some for church-tippet, gown, and hood, 
Draining their veins, in death to claim 
A patriot’s or a martyr’s name. — 

I Led Bertram Risingham the hearts. 

That counter’d there on adverse parts, 

No superstitious fool bad I 
Souf'ht El Dorados in the sky ! 

Chill had heard me through her states, 

I ' And Lima oped her ulvcr gates, 

I , Rich Mexico 1 had march’d through, 

I ; And sack’d the splendours of Peru, 

; I Till sunk Pizarro's daring name, 

} j And, Cortez, tliine, in Bertram’s fame.” 

I — ** Still from the purpose wilt thou stray ! 

I Good gentle friend, how went the day !” — 

I XIII. 

— **Good am I deem'd at trumpet-sound. 

And good where goblets dance the round, 
Though gentle nc”cr was join’d, till now, 
j With rugged Bertram's breast and brow. — 

I But I resume. The battle's rage 
1 1 Was like the strife which currents wage, 
j Where Orinoco, in his pride, 

I Rolls to the main no tribute tide, 

But ’gainst broad ocean urges far 
A rival sea of roaring war ; 

While, m ten thousand eddies driven. 

The billows fling their foam to heaven, 

And the pale pifet seeks in vain, 

Where rolls toe river, where the main. 

Even thus, upon the bloody field, 

The eddying tides of conflict wheel'd 
Ambiguous, till that heart of flame, 

Hot Rupert, on our squadrons came, 

Hurling against our spears a line 
Of gallants, fiery as their wine ; 

Then ours, though stubborn in their zeal, 

In zeal’s despite began to reel. 

What would^ thou more t — m tumult tost, 

Our leaders fell, our ranks were lost. 

A thousand men, who drew the swonl 
For both the Houses and the Word, 

Preach’d forth from hamlet, grange, and down, 
I To curb the crosier and the crown, 

Now, stark and stiff, lie stretch’d in gore, 

And ne’er shall rail at mitre more. — 

Thus fared it, when I left the fight, 

Witli the good Cause and Commons’ right”— 
xnr. 

** Disastrous news !” dark ‘Wycliffe said j 
Assumed despondence Ix'nt his lK>ad, 

While troubled joy was in his eye, 

The well-feign’d sorrow to U^lie. — 

“ Disastrous nows ! — when ueedtHl most, 

Told ye not tliat your chiefs were lost! 


Complete the woeful tale, and say, 

Who fell upon that fatal day ; 

What leaders of repute and name 
Bought by their death a deathless fame. 

If such my direst foeman’s doom. 

My tears shall dew his honour’d tomb. — 

No answer ! — Friend, of all our host, 

Thou know’st whom 1 should hate the most, 
Whom tliou too once wort wont to hate. 

Yet leavest me doubtful of his fate.”— 

With look unmoved, — ** Of friend or fiMj, 

Aught,” answered Bertram, **wouldst thou know. 
Demand in simple terms and plain, 

A soldier’s answer shalt thou gain ; 

For question dark, or riddle high, 

I have nor judgment nor reply.”— 

XT. 

The wrath his art and fear suppress’d. 

Now blazed at once in Wyclifle’s breast ; 

And brave from man so meanly bom, 

Roused his hereditary scorn. 

— “ Wretch I hast thou paid thy bloody debt ? 
Philip of Moutiiax, lives he yet t 
False to thy patron or thine oath, 

Trait'rous or perjured, one or both, 

Slave ! hast thou kept thy promise plight, 

To slay thy leader in the fight 
Then from his scat the soldier sprung, 

And Wycliffe's hand he strongly wrung; 

His grasp, as hard os glove of mail, 

ForciKl the red blood-^vp from tlie nail — 

**A health!” — ho cried ; and, ere be q'laff’d, 
Flung from him Wycliffe’s hand and laugh’d : 

— *• Now, Oswald Wycliffe, speaks thy heart ! 
Now play’st thou well thy genuine part ! 

Worthy, but for thy craven fear, 

Like me to roam a buccaneer. 

WImt reck’st thou of the Cause divine, 

If Morthom’s wealth and lands be thine ? 

Wliat carest thou for beleaguer’d Y ork, 

If this good hand have done its work ! 

Or what though Fairfax and his best 
Arc reddening Marstun’s swarthy breast. 

If Philip Mortham with them He, 

Lending his Hfe-bloud to the dye f — 

Sit then ! and as mid comrades free 
Carousing after victory, 

When tales ore told of blood and fear, 

That bob'll and women shrink to hear, 

From point to point I frankly tell 
The deed of death os it befell. 

xvi. 

** When purposed vengeance I forego. 

Term me a wretch, nor deem mo foe ; 

And when an insult I forgive. 

Then brand me os a slave and live ! 

Philip of Mortham is with those 
Whom Bertram Risingham calls foes ; 

Or whom more sure revenge attends, 

If number’d with ungrateful friends. 

As was his wont, ere battle glow’d. 

Along the roarsludl’d rank.s ho rode, 

And wore his vizor up the while. 

I saw bis melancholy smile, 

When, full op])osed in front, he knew 
Where Rokijiy’s kindre<l banner flew. 

* And thus,’ he said, ‘ will friends divide !’— 

I lieard, and thought how, si«le by side, 

We two had turn’d the battle’s tide, 
nS 
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i In mau)‘ a well>dcbaUMl fidd, 

I Where Hcrtram’s breast was Philip’s shield. 

I I thouglit on Darioirs des<>rts )iale, 

I Whore death bestrides the evening gale, 

How o’er my friend iny cloak I threw, 

And fenooIesH faced the deadly dow ; 

I thought on Quariaua’s cliff, 

Where, rescued from our foundering skiff. 
Through the white breakers’ wrath I bore 
Exhausted Mortham to the shore ; 

And wlien his side an arrow fuiuid, 

I I suck’d tlic Indian's venom’d wound. 

These thoughts like torrents rush'd along, 

To sweep away roy purpose strong. 

XVII. 

** Hearts are not flint, and flints arc rent ; 

! Hearts are not steel, and steel b l>ent. 

I When Mortluwn bade me, as of yore, 

' He near him in the battle’s roar, 

; 1 scarecly saw tlie spears laid low, 

' I scarcely heard the trumpets blow ; 

I Lost was the war in inwaM strife, 

' Debating Mortliam’s death or life. 

’Twas then I thought, how, lun.‘d to coinc 
As partner of hb wealth and home, 

I Years of piratic wandering o'er, 

! With him I sought our native shore. 

But Mortliam’s lord grew far estranged 
M From the bold heart with whom ho ranged ; 

; Doubts, horrors, superstitious fears, 
ij Sadden'd and dimm’d descending years ; 

'I The wily prit*sU tlieir victim sought. 

And damn’d each free>bom deed and thought. 
Then must I seek another home, 

. My lieeneo shook hb sober dome ; 

I I If gold ne gave, in one wild day 
j| 1 revell’d tlirice the sum away. 

’ An idle outcast then I stray’d, 

' Unfit for tillage or for trade. 

Deem’d, like, the stci*l of rusted lance, 

{ Usolcs.s jtnd dangerous at once. 

! Tlie women fear'd my hanly look, 
j At my approach the peaceful shook ; 

The merchant saw my glance of flame, 

I And lock’d hb hoarcb when Bertram came ; 

. Each child of coward peace kept far 
! From the neglected son of war. 

xnii. 

! ** Bot civil discord gave the call, 

I And made my trade the trade of all. 

lU’ Mortham urged, I came again 
i vassaU to the fight to train. 

[ What guerdon waited on my care I 
. I could not cant of creed or prayer ; 

[ Sour fanatics each trust obtain’d, 

’ And T, dbhonour’d and disdain’d, 

Gain'd but the high and Imppy lot, 

' ' In these poor arms to front the shot ! — 
j I All thb thou know'st, thy gestures tell ; 

Yet hear it o’er, and mark it well, 
j ' *Tb honour bids mo now relate 

Each circumstance of Mortham’s fate, 
i xix. 

^ “ Thoughts, from the tongue that slowly part, 

I Glance quick as lightning through the heart. 
As my spur press'd my courser's side, 

Philip or Mortham’s cause was tried, 

And, ere the charging squadnms mix’d, 

Hb plea was cast, hb doom was fix'd. 


I watch’d him through the doubtful fray, 

Tliat changetl as March’s moody »iay, 

Till, like a Hltx'ain tliat bursts its bank, 

Fierce Ilupcrt thunder’d on our flank. 

’Twas then, midst tumult, smoke, and strife, 

Where each man fought for death or life, 

’Twa.s then I fired my |x*ti*onel, 

And Mortham, steed and rider, fell. 

One dying look he upwrard cast. 

Of wrath and anguish — ’tw*as hb last. 

Tliink not that there 1 stopp’d to view 

What of the battle should ensue ; \ 

But ere 1 clear'd that bloody press, 

Crur northern hors*' ran roasterless ; 

Monckton and Mitton told the news, I 

How iro<ip8 of Roundheads choked the Ouse, I 
And many a bonny Scot, aglutst, 

Spurring hb palfrey northward, past, j 

Cursing tlio day when zeal or meed i 

First lured their Lesley o’er the Tweed. I 

Yet when I reach’d the banks of Swale, 

Had rumour loam’d another talc ; 

With hb barb'd horse, fresh tidings say I 

Stout Cromwell has red#H>m*d the day : 1 

But whether false the news, or true, 

Oswald, 1 rock as light as you.” — 

XX. j 

Not then by Wycliffe might be shown, 1 i 

How* hb pride startled at the tone 
In which hb complice, fierce and frei^ | 

Asserted guilt’s equality. I 

III sm<x>thest terms hb speech be wove, | 

Of endless friendship, faith, and love ; • 

Promised and vow’d in courteous soi^ ; 

But Bertram broke professions short. \ 

“ Wycliffe, be sure not here 1 stay, j 

No, scarcely till the rising day ; : 

Warn’d by tlie legends of my youth, 1 

1 trust notan associate’s truth. ! 

Do not my native dales prolong 
Of Percy Rede the tragic song, 

Train’d forward to hb bloody fall, 

By Girsonficlcl, that treacherous Hall t ! 

Oft, by the Pringle's haunted side, | 

The sncphenl sees hb spectre glide. i 

And near the spot that gave me name, | 

The moated mound of Kbingham, j 

Where Reed upon her margin seew 
Sweet Woodbum’s cottages and trees, 

Some ancient sculptor’s art has shown 
An outlaw’s image on the stone ; 

Unmatch’d in strength, a gbnt he, 

With quiver’d back, and kirtled knee. 

Ask how he died, that hunter bold, 

The tameless monarch of the wold, 

And age and infancy can tell. 

By brother's treachery he fell. 

Thus warn’d by legend of my youth, 

1 trust to no assoebte'a truth. 

XXI. 

“ When last we reason’d of thb deed, 1 1 

Nought, I bethink me, was agreed, ! | 

Or by what rule, or when, or where, i ; 

The wealth of &lortham wc should share ; | . 

Then list, while I the portion name, • 

Our difft'ring laws give each to claim. 

Thou, vassal sworn to England’s tliron'*, 

Her rules of heritage must own ; 
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The^ doftl thee, as to nearest heir, 

Thy kinsman^s lands and livings fair, 

And these I yield thou revei*e 
The statutes of the buccaneer. 

Friend to tho sea, and foeman sworn 
To all that on her waves are borne. 

When falls a mate in battle broil. 

His comrade heirs his portion'd spoil ; 

When dies in fight a daring foe, 

He claims his wealtli who struck the blow ; 
And either rule to roe assigns 
Those spoils of Indian seas and mines, 
Hoarded in Mortham's caverns daric ; 

Ingot of gold and diamond spark, 

Chalice and plate from churches borne, 

And gems from shrieking beauty torn, 

Each string of pearl, each silver bar. 

And all the wealth of western war ; 

I go to search, where, darkand deep. 

Those Ti'ansatlautic treasures sleep. 

Thou must along — for, lacking thee, 

The heir will scarce find entrance free ; 

And then farewell. 1 haste to try 
Each varied pleasure wealth can buy ; 

When cloyM each wish, those wars afford 
Fre^ work for Bertram’s restless sword.”— 

XXII. 

An undecided answer hung 
On Oswald's hesitating tongue. 

Despite his craft, he heard with awe 
Tilts ruffian slabber fix the law ; 

While his own troubled passions veer 
Through hatred, joy, regret, and fear 
Joy’d at tho soul that Bertram flies. 

Ho grudged the murderer’s mighty prixe. 
Hated his pride’s presumptuous tone, 

And fear'd to wend with nun alone. 

At length that middle course to steer, 

To cowardice and craft so dear, 

“ His chargo,” ho said, “ would ill allow 
His absence from the fortress now ; 

Wilfrid on Bertram should attend, 

His son should journey with his friend.” — 

XXIII. 

Contempt kept Bertram’s anger down, 

And wTeathed to savage smile his frown. 

“ Wilfrid, or thou, — *tis one to me. 

Which ever bears the golden key. 

Yet think not but I mark, and smile 
To mark, thy poor and selfish wile ! 

If injury from me you fear. 

What, Oswald Wycliffe, shields the© here t 
I’ve sprung from walls more high tlian these, 
IVc swam through deeper streams than Tees. 
Might 1 not stab thee, ere one yell 
Could rouse the distant sentinel I 
Start not — it is not my design. 

But, if it were, weak fence wore thine ; 

And, trust me, that, in time of need. 

This hand hath done more desperate deed. — 
Oo, haste and rouse thy slumbering son j 
Time calls, and I must needs bo gone.” — 

XXIV. 

Nought of his sire’s ungenerous part 
Polluted Wilfrid’s gentle heart ; 

A heart, too soft from early life 
To hold with fortune needful strifei. 

His sire, while yet a hardier mce 
Of numerous sons were Wyclrffe’s grace, 


On Wilfrid set contemptuous brand, 

> For feeble heart and forceless hand ; 

Rut a fond mother’s care and joy 
Were centred in her sickly boy. 

No touch of childhood’s frolic mood 
Show’d the elastic spring of blood J 
Hour after hour he loved to pore 
On Shakspeare’s rich and varied lore, 

But turn’d from martial scenes and light. 
From FabtafTs feast and Percy’s hght, 

To ponder Jaques’ moral strain, 

And muse with Hamlet, wise in vain ; 

And weep himself to soft repose 
O’er gentle Desdemona’s woes. 

XXV, 

In youth he sought not pleasures found 
By youth in horse, and Imwk, and hound, 
But loved the quiet joys tliat wake 
By lonely stream and silent lake ; 

In Deep^e’s solitude to lie. 

Where all is cliff, and copse, and sky ; 

To climb Catcastle's dizzy peak, 

Or lone Pendragon’s mound to seek. 

Such was his wont ; and tliere liis dream 
Soar'd on some wild fantastic theme, 

Of faithful love, or ceaseless Spring, 

Till Contemplation's wearieii wing 
The enthusiast could no more sustain. 

And sad bo sunk to earth again. 

XXVI. 

He loved — as many a lay can tell, 
Preserved in Stanmore's luncly dell ; 

Fur his was ininstrel’s skill, he caught 
The art untcacliablc, untaught ; 

He loved—his soul did nature frame 
For love, and fancy nuiwetl the flame ; 
Vainly he loved — for seldom swain 
Of such soft mould Is loved again ; 

Silent he loved — in every gaze 
Was passion, friendsliip in his plirase. 

So mused his life away — till died 
His brethren all, their father’s pride. 
Wilfrid is now the only heir 
Of all his stratagems and care. 

And destined, d^kling, to pursue 
Ambition’s maze by CbwaJd’s clue. 

XXVII. 

Wilfrid must love and woo the bright 
Matilda, heir of Rokeby*s knight. 

To love her was an easy best, 

The secret empress of his breast ; 

To woo lier was a harder task 
To one that durst not hope or ask ; 

Yet all Matilda could, she gave 
In pity to her gentle slave ; 

Friendship, esteem, and fair regard. 

And praise, the poet’s best reward ! 

She read the talcs his taste approved. 

And sung the la^'s he framed or loved ; 

Yet, lotli to nurse the fatal flame 
Of hopeless love in friendship's name, 

In kind caprice she oft withdrew 
The favouring glance to friendship due. 
Then grieved to sec her victim’s pain, 

And gave the dangerous smiles again. 

XXVIII. 

So did the suit of Wilfrid stand, 

When war’s loud summons waked the land. 
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Three b&nnen*, fluAting o’er the Tees, 

The woe-foreb^ing peasant secs ; 

In concert oft they brared of old 
The bordering Scot’s incursion bold ; 
Frowning defiance in their pride. 

Their vassals now and lords divide. 

From Ills fair hall on Greta banks. 

The Knight of Rokeby lod bis ranks, 

To aid the valiant northern Earls, 

Who drew the sword for royal Charles ; 
Morthom, by marriage near allied,^ 

His sister had been llokeby's bride. 
Though long before the civil fray, 
la peaceful grave the lady lay, — 

Philip of Morthom raised his bond. 

And march’d at Fairfax’s command ; 
While Wycliffe, iMund by many a trmn 
Of kindred art with wilv Vane, 

Less prompt to brave the bloody field. 
Made Barnard's battlements his shield. 
Secured them with bis Lunedale powers. 
And for the Commons held the towers. 

XXIX. 

’The lovely heir of Rokeby’s Knight 
Waits in his halls the event of fight ; 

For England's war revered the claim 
Of every unprotected name. 

And spared, amid its fiercest rage, 
Childhood and womanhood and ago. 

But W Ufrid, son to Rokeby’s foe. 

Must the dev privilege forego, 

By Greta’s side, in evening grey. 

To steal upon Matilda’s way. 

Striving, with fond hypocrisy, 

For careless atop and vacant eve ; 
Calming each anxious look ana glance, 

1 To give the meeting all to chance, 

Or framing as a fair excuse, 

The book, the pencil, or tho muse ; 
Something to give, to sing, to say, 

Some modem tale, some ancient lay. 
Then, while the lon^d*for minutes last, — 
Ah ! minutee quickly over past 
Recording each expression free, 

Of kind or careless courtesy, 

Each friendly look, each softer tone, 

As food for fancy when alone. 

All this is o’er^but still, unseen, 

Wilfrid may lurk in Eastwood green, 

To watch Matilda’s wonted round, 

While springs his heart at every sound. 
She comes 1 — ’tis but a passing sight. 

Yet serves to cheat his weary night ; 

She comes not — He will wait the hour. 
When her lamp lightens in the tower ; 
’Tis something yet, if, as sho past, 

I Her shade is o’er the lattice cast. 

“ What is my life, my hope !” ho said ; 

" Alas ! a transitory shade.’*— 

XXX. 

Thus wore his life, though reason strove 
For mastery in vain with love, 

Forcing upon his thoughts tho sum 
Of present woe and ills to come, 

WliUe still he turn'd impatient car 
Fr(»m Truth’s IntniBlve voice severe. 
Gentle, indifierent,aiid sulHluod, 

III all but this, unmoved he view'd 
Each outward change of ill and good : 


But Wilfrid, docile, soft, and mild, 

Was Fancy’s spotl’d and wayward child ; 

In her bright car she bade him ride. 

With one uir form to grace his side, 

Or, in some wild and lone retreat. 

Flung her high spells around his seat. 

Bathed in her dews his languid head, 

Her fairy mantle o’er him spread, 

For him her opiates gave to flow, 

Which bo who tastes can ne’er forego. 

And placed him in her circle, free 
From every stem reality, 

Till, to tho Visionary, seem 

Her day-dreams truth, and troth a dream. 

xxzt. 

Woe to the youth whom Fancy gains. 
Winning from Reason’s band the reins. 

Pity and woe 1 for such a mind 
Is soft, contemplative, and kind ; 

And woo to those who train such youth. 

And spare to press tho rights of truth, 

The mind to strengthen and anneal. 

While on tho stithy glows the steel 1 
O teach him, while your lessons lost, 

To jud« the present the past ; 

Remind him of each wish pursued. 

How rich it glow’d with promised good ; 
Remind him of each wish enjoy’d, 

How toon his hopes possession cloy'd ! 

Tell him, wo play unequal game, 

Whene’er we shoot by Fancy’s aim ; 

And, ere ho strip him for her race, 

Show the conditions of tho chase. 

Two Sisters by the goal are set. 

Cold Disappointment and Regret ; 

One disenenants the winner’s eyes, 

And strips of all its worth the prize. 

While one augments its gaudy show, 

More to enhance tho loser’s woo. 

The victor sees his fairy gold 
Transform’d, when won, to drossy mold, 

But still tho vanquish’d mourns his loss, 

And rues, as gold, that glittering dross. 

XXXII. 

More wouldst thou know — ^yon tower survey, 
Yon couch uupress’d since parting day, 

Yon untrimm'd lamp, whose yellow gleam 
Is mingling with the cold moon-beam. 

And ^on thin form !— the hectic red 
On his pale cheek unequal spread ; 

The head reclined, the loosen’d hair. 

The limbs relax'd, tho mournful Mxr . — 

See, be looks up ; — a woeful smile 
Lightens his woe-worn cheek a whUe^ 

’Tis Fancy wakes some idle thought, 

To gild the ruin sho has wrought, 

For, like the bat of Indian brakes. 

Her pinions fan the wound she makes. 

Ami, soothing thus the dreamer’s pain. 

She drinks hts life-blood from the vein. 

Now to tho lattice turn his eyes. 

Vain hope ! to sec tho sun arise. 

The moon odtb clouds is still o'crcast. 

Still howls by fits tho stormy blast ; 

Another hour must wear away, 

Kre the oast kindle into day, 

And hark I to waste that weary hour, 

Hu tries the minstrel’s magic power. 
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Hall to thy cold and clouded beam. 

Palo piljnlm of tbo troubled aky ! 
llail, though tho mUts that o'er thceetream 
I^d to tby brow their sullen dye ! 

Uoir should thy pure and peaceful eye 
ITntroublod view our soenea below, 

Or how a tearleaa beam supply 
To light a world of war and woe ! 

T'ulr Queen ! I will not blame thoc now. 

As once by Greta’s fairy side 
Each little cloud that dimm'd thy brow 
hid then an angel’s beauty hide. 

And of tho shades 1 tlicn could cbldc, 

Ktlll are the thoughts to memory dear. 
For. while a softer strain I tried, 

'They hid my blush, and calm’d my fear. 
>Thcn did I swear thy ray serene 

Was form’d to light some lonely dell, 

Dy two fond lovers only seen, 

Reflected from the crystal well ; 


Ur ttlnrping on their mossy cell. 

Or quivering on tlio lattice bright 
'Or glancing on their couch, to tell 

How swiftly wanes the summer night ! 


He Btarta— a step at this lone hoar ! 

A voice ! — his father seeks the tower. 
With haggard look and troubled sense, 
Fresh from his dreadful conference. 

** Wilfrid ! — what, not to sleep address'd t 
Thou hast no cares to chase thy rest. 
Mortharo has fallen on Marstun-moor ; 
Bertram brings warrant to secure 
His treasures, bought by spoil and blood, 
Forthe state’s use and public good. 

The menials will thy voice obey ; 

Let his commission have its wav. 

In every point, in every word.’ — 

Then, in a whisper, — “ Take thy sword ! 
Bertram is — what I must not tell. 

1 hear his hasty stcp^fon'woll T’ 


CANTO THE SECOND. 


Far in the chambers of tho west. 

The gale bad sigh’d itself to rest ; 

The moon was cloudless now and clear, 
But pale, and soon to disappear. 

The thin gT^y clouds wax'd dimly light 
On Brualetou and Houghton height; 
And the rich dale that eastward lay, 
Waited tho wakening touch of day, 


To give its woods and cultured plain, 

And towers and spires, to light again. 

But, westward, Stanmorc’s shapeless swell, 


And Lunodalo wild, and Kelton-fcU, 

And rock-begirdlcd Gilmanscar, 

And Arkingmth, lay dark afar ; 

While, as a livelier twilight falls. 

Emerge proud Barnard’s banner’d walls. 
High crown’d ho sits, in dawning pale, 

The sovereign of tbo lovely vale, 

II. 

W’hat prospects, from his watch-tower high. 
Gleam gradual on tho warder’s eye ! — 

Far sweeping to the east, he sees 
Down his deep woods tlie course of Tees, 
And tiacks his wanderings by tho steam 
Of summer vapours from the stream ; 

And ore he pace his destined hour 
Dy Brackenbury’s dungcou-tower, 

These silver mists shall melt away, 

And dew the woods with glittering spray. 
Then in brood lustre shall be shown 
Tliat mighty trench of living stone. 

And each huge trunk that, from the side, 
Keclincs him o’er the darksome tide, 

Where Tees, full many a fathom low, 
W’cars witli his rage no common foo ; 

For p*?bbly bank, nor sand-bed here, , 

Nor clay-mound, checks his hcreo career. 
Condemn’d to mine a cliannel’d way, 

O’er solid sheets of marble grey. 

III. 

Nor Tecs alone, in dawning bright, 

Shall rush upon the ravish'd sight ; 


But many a tributary stream 
Each from its own dark dell shall gleam : 
Staiudrop, who, from her sylvan bowers, 
Salutes proud ^by’s battled towers ; 

The rural brook of Egtistonr, 

And Balder, named from Odin’s bod ; 

And Greta, to whose banks ere loug 
We lead the lovers of the song ; 

And silver Lune, from Stanmore wild, 

And fairy ThorsgiH's murmuring child. 

And last and least, but loveliest still, 
Romantic Deepdale’s slender rill. 

Who in that dim-wood glen liath stray’d, 

Yet long’d for Rosliu’s magic glade ! 

Who, wandering there, hath sought to change 
Even for that valo so stem and strange. 
Where Cortland's crags, fantastic rent, 
Through her green copse like spires ore sent t 
Yet, Albin, yet the praise be tliine. 

Thy scones and stoiy* to combine 1 
Thou bid’st him, who by Kuslin strays, 

List to the deeds of other days ; 

’Mid Cartland’s crags thou showest the cave. 
The refuge of thy clmmpion bravo ; 

Giving each rock its storied tale, 

Pouring a lay for every dale, 

Knittiug, as with a moral band, 

Thy native legends with thy land, 

To lend each scene the interest high 
Which genius beams from Beauty’s eye. 


Bertram awaited not tho sight , 

Which sun-riso shows from Barnard’s height, 
But from the towers, preventing day. 

With Wilfrid took his early way, 

While misty dawn, and moon-beam pale, 

Still mingl^ in the silent dxde. 

Dy Barnard’s bridge of stately stone. 

The southern bank of Tees they won ; 

Their winding path then (eastward cast. 

And Eglistone's grey ruins past ; 

Eacli on his own deep visions bent, 

Silent and pad they onwani went. 
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ROKEBY. 


Well may you think that Bertram’s mood 
To Wilfrid savage seem’d and rude ; 

Well may you think bold Rtsingham 
Held Wilfrid trivial, poor, and tamo ; 

And small the intercourse, 1 ween, 

Such tmcongenial souls between. 

y. 

Stem Bertram shunn'd the nearer way, 
Through Kokoby’s park and cliose that lay. 
And, skirting high the valley’s ridj^, 

They cross’d by Greta’s ancient bridge, 
Descending where her waters wind 
Free for a space and unconfined, 

As, ’scaped from Brignal’s dark wood glen. 
She seeks wild Morlham’s deeper den. 

There, as his eye glanced o’er the mound, 
liaised by that’Li'gion long renown’d, 

W'hoee votive shrine asserts their claim, 

Of pious, faithful, conquering fame, 

** Stem sons of war !” sad Wilfrid sigh’d, 

“ Behold the boost of Roman pride I 
What now of all your toils arc known t 
A grassy trench, a broken stone 1” — 

This to himself ; for moral strain 
To Bertram were address’d in vain, 

n. 

Of different mood, a deeper sigh 
Awoke, when Rokeby’s turrets high 
Were northward in dawning seen 
To rear them o’er the thicket green. 

O then, tliough Spenser’s self had stray’d 
Beside him through tlie lovely glade, 

Lending his rich luxoriant glow 
Of fancy, all its charms to show, 

Pointing the stream rejoicing free, 

As captive set at liberty, 

Flashing her sparkling waves abroad, 

And clamouring JoyTid on her mad ; 

Pointing where, up the sunny banks, 

Tlie trees retire in scatter’d ranks, 

Save where, advanced before the rest, 

On knoll or hillock rears his crest, 

Lonely and huge, the giant Oak 
As champions, when their brand U broke, 
Stand forth to guard the rearward post, 

The bulwark of the scatter’d hogt — 

All this and more, might Spenser aay, 

Yet waste in vain his magic lay. 

While Wilfrid eyed the distant tower, 

Whose lattice lights Matilda’s bower. 

VII. 

The open vale is soon past o’er ; 

Hokoby, though nieh, is seen no more ; 
Sinking mid Greta s thickets deep, 

A wild and darker course they keep, 

A stem and lone, yet lovely road. 

As e’er the foot of minlstre) trodc ! 

Broad shadows o’er their passage fell, 
PwjKT and narrower grew the dell ; 

It seem’d some mountain, rent and riven, 

A channel for the stream had given, 

So high the cliffs of limestone grey 
Hung beetling o’er the torrent’s way, 
Yielding, along their mgged base, 

A flinty footpath’s niggard space. 

Where he, who winds ’twixt rock and wave, 
May bear the headlong torrent rave, 


And like a bUhhI in frantic fit. 

That flings tlie froth from curb and bit, 

May view her chafe her waves to spray. 

O’er every rock that bars her way, 

Till foam-globes on her eddies ride, 

Thick as the schemes of human pride, 

Tliat down life’s current drive amain, 

As frail, as frotliy, and as vain ! 

nil. 

'The cliffs, that rear the haughty head 
High o’er the river’s darksome bed. 

Were now all naked, wild, and grey, 

Now waring all with greenwood spray ; 

Here trees to every crevice clung. 

And o’er the dell their branclu^s hung ; 

And there, all splinter'd and uneven. 

The niiiver’d rocks ascend to heaven ; 

Oft, too, the ivy swathed tlicLr breast, 

And wreathed its garland rotind tlieir crest, 

Or from the spires bade loosely flare 
Its tendrils in the middle air. 

As pennons wont to wave of old 
O'er tlie high feast of Baron bold. 

When revcll’d loud the feudal mut, 

And the arch’d balls return’d their shout, 

Such and more wild is Greta’s roar, 

And such the echoes from her shore, 

And so the ivied banners gleam. 

Waved wildly o’er the brawling stream. 

n. 

Now from the stream the rocks recede, 

But leave between no sunny mead — 

No, nor the spot of pebbly sand, 

Oft found by such a mountain strand. 

Forming such warm and dry retreat, 

As fancy deems the lonely seat, 

Where ^lermit, wandering from his cel). 

His rosary might love to tell. 

But here, ’twixt rock and river grow 
A dismal grove of sable yew, 

With whose aad tints were mingled seen 
The blighted fir’s sepulchral green. 

Seem’d that the trees their sliadowrs cast 
The earth that nourisli’d them to blast, 

For never knew that swarthy grove 
The verdant hue that fairies love ; 

Nor wilding nor woodland flower, 

Arose within its b^efu) bower ; 

The dank and sable eartli receives 
Its only carpet from the leavt's, 

That, from the withering branches cast, 

Bestrew’d the ground with every blast. 

Though now the sun was o’er tlie hill. 

In tha dark spot ’twaa twilight still, 

Save tliat on Greta’s farther side 
Some straggling beams through copse-wood glide. 
And wild and savage contrast made 
Tliat dingle’s deep and funeral sliade, 

With the bright tints of early day, 

Which, glimmering through the ivy spray, 

On the opporing summit lay. 

X. 

The lated peasant shumi’d the dell. 

For Superstition wont to tell 
Of many a grisly sound and sight, 

Scaring its path at dead of night. 

When Christmas lop blaze high and wide, 

Such wonders speed the festal tide, 
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While Curiosity and Fear, 

Pleasure and Pain, ait crouching near, 

Till childhood’s cheek no longer glows. 

And village maidens lose the rose. 

The thrilling interest rises higher, 

The circle closes nigh and nigner, 

And shuddering glance is cast behind, 

As louder moans the wintry wind. 

Believe, that fitting scone was laid 
For 8U(^ wild tales in Mortham glade ; 

For who had seen on Greta’s side, 

By that dim light fierce Bertram stride. 

In such a spot at such an hour,^ 

If touch’d by Superstition’s power, 

Might well have deem’d that Hell had given 
A murderer’s ghost to upper heaven, 

While Wilfrid’s form had seem’d to glido 
Like his pale victim by his aide. 

XI. 

Nor think to village swains alone 
Arc these unearthly terrors known \ 

For not to rank nor sex confined 
Is this ague of the mind. 

Hearts firm as steel, as marble hard, 

’Gainst faith, and love, and pity borr’d. 
Have quaked like aspen leaves in May, 
Beneath its universal sway. 

Bertram had listed many a tale 
Of wonder In his native dale, 

That in his secret soul retain’d 

The credence they in childhood gain’d ; 

Nor less his wild adventurous youth 
Believed in every legend’s truth, 

Lcam’d when beneath the tropic gale 
Full swcll’d the vessel’s steady sail. 

And the broad Indian moon her light 
Pour’d on the watch of middle night, 

When seamen love to hear and tell 
Of portent, prodigy, and spell ; 

Wliat ^es are sold on Lapland’s shore, 
How whistle rash bids tempests roar. 

Of witch, of mermaid, and of sprite. 

Of Erick’s cap, and Elmo’s light ; 

Or of that Phantom Ship, whoso form 
Shoots like a meteor through the storm, 
When the dark scud comes driving bard, 
And lower’d is every topsail yard, 

And canvas, wove in earthly looms, 

No more to brave the storm presumes I 
Then, ’raid the war of sea and sky, 

Tod and topgallant hoisted high. 

Full-spread and crowded everj’ sail, 

The Doamon-frigate braves the gale ; 

And well the doom’d n>ectators know 
The harbinger of wreck and woe. 

XII. 

Then too were told, in stifled tone, 

Marvels and omens all their own ; 

How, by some desert isle or key. 

Where Spaniards wrought their cruelty, 

Or where the savage pirate’s mood 
Repaid it home in deeds of blood. 

Strange nightly sounds of woe and fear 
Appall'd the listening buccaneer. 

Whose light-arm’d shallop anchor’d lay 
In ambush the lonely bay. 

The groan of grief, the shriek of pain, 

Ring from the moonlight groves of cane ; 


The fierce adventurer’s heart they scare, 
Who wearies memory for a prayer, 

Curses the roadstead, and with 
Of early morning lifts the sail. 

To give, in thirst of blood and prey, 

A legend for another bay. 

XIII. 

Thus, as a man, a youth, a child, 

Train’d in the mystic and the wild. 

With this on Bertram’s soul at times 
Rush’d a dark feeling of his crimes ; 

Such to his troubled soul their form. 

As the* pale Death-ship to the storm, 

And such their omen dim and dread. 

As shrieks and voices of the dead. 

That pang, whose transitory force 
Hover’d ’twixt horror and remorse ; 

That pang, pcrchancc, his bosom press’d, 

As Wilfrid sudden he address’d. 

“ Wilfrid, this glen is never trod 
Until the sun rides high abroad. 

Yet twice have I beheld to-day 
A Form that seem’d to dog our way ; 

Twice ^m my glance it seem’d to flee, 

And shroud itself by cliff or tree. 

How think’st thou I — is our path way- laid, 
Or hath thy sire roy trust betray’d I 
If so”— Ere, starting from his dream, 

That turn’d upon a gentler theme, 

Wilfrid had roused him to reply, 

Bertram sprung forward, shouting high, 

" Whate’er thou art, thou now a^t stand !” 
And forth he darted, sword in bond. 

Xlf. 

As bursts the levin in its wrath, 

He shot him down the sounding path ; 

Rock, wood, and stream, rung wUdJy out. 

To his loud step and savage ^out. 

Seems that the object of his race 
Hath scaled the cliffs ; his frantic chaso 
Sidelong he turns, and now ’Us bent 
Right up the rock’s tall battlement ; 
Straining each sinew to ascend. 

Foot, hand, and knee their aid most lend. 
WUMd, all dizzy with dismay, 

Views from beneath his dreadful way ; 

Now to the oak's warp’d roots he clings, 

Now trusts his weight to ivy striugs ; 

Now, like the wild goat, must he dare 
An unsupported leap in air ; 

Hid in the shrubby rain-coursc now. 

You mark him by the crashing bougli, 

And by his corslet’s sullen clank, 

And by the stonos spum’d from the bank, 
And by the hawk scared from her nest, 

And ravens croaking o’er tlioir guest, 

Who deem bis forfeit limbs shall pay 
The tribute of bis bold essay. 

XV. 

See, he emerges !— desperate now 
All farther course — yon beetling brow, 

In craggy nakedness sublime. 

What heart or foot sliall dare to climb t 
It bears no tendril for his clasp. 

Presents no angle to his grasp ; 

Sole stay his foot may rest upon, 

Is yon carth-licdded jetting stone. 

Balanced on such precarious prop, 

He strains his grasp to reach the top. 
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Just as the dangerous stretch ho makes, 
By heaven, his faithless footstool sliakes ! 
Beneath his tottering bulk it bends. 

It swap's, it looseiLH, it descends 1 
And dos'nward bolds its headlong way, 
Crashing o*er rock and copse-wood spray. 
Loud thunders shake the echoing dell ! — 
Full it alone ! — alone it fell. 

Just on the very verge of fate, 

Tho hardy Bertram's falling weight 
He trust*^ to his sinewy hands, 

And on the top unharm'd he stands ! 

XVI. 

Wilfrid a safer path pursued, 

At intervals where, roughly hewM, 

Rude steps asot'nding from the doll 
Render'd the cliffs accessible. 

By circtiit slow he thus attain'd 
The height that Uisingham had gain'd, 
And when he issued from the wood, 
Bi’forc the gate of Mortharo stood. 

'Twas a fair scene ! Uic sunbeam lay 
On battled tower and portal grey, 

And from Uic grassy slope he sees 
Tho Greta flow to meet the Toes, 

Where, issuing from her darksome bed, 
She caught the morning's eastern red, 
And through the softening Y*alc below 
Roll'd her bright waves in rosy glow, 

All blushing to her bridal bed. 

Like some ahy maid in convent bred, 
While linnet, lark, and blackbird gay, 

Sing furtli her nuptial roundelay. 

XVII. 

'Twas sweetly sung, that roundelay^ 
That summer mom shone blithe and gay ; 
But rooming beam, and wild bird's c^, 
Awaked not Morth^'s nlent halL 
j No porter, by the low-bruw'd gate, 

Took in tho wonted niche his scat ; 
j To tho paved court no peasant drew, 

I Waked to their toil no mouial crew ; 

The maiden's carol was not heard, 

As to her moraing task she fared ; 

1 I n the void offlees around, 

1 Hung not a hoof, nor bay'd a hoond, 
i Nor eager steed, witli shrilling neigh. 
Accused tho lagging groom's delay ; 
Untrimm'd, nDdi*ess'd, neglected now, 
Was alloy'd walk and orcliard bough ; 

All spoke the master’s absent care. 

All spoke neglect and disrepair. 

Sontli of the gate an arrow-flight. 

Two mighty elms their limbs unite. 

As if a canopy to spread 

O'er the lone dwelling of the dead ; 

For their huge boughs in arches bent 
Above a massive monument, 

Car^'cd o’er in ancient Gothic wise. 

With many a scutchc'on and device : 
Tliere, spent with toil and sunk in gloom, 
Bertram stood pondering by tho tomb. 

XVIII. 

" It vanish'd, like a flitting ghost ! 

Behind this tomb," bo said, " 'ta*as lost — 
This tomb, where oft I deem'd, lies stored 
Of Mortbam's Indian wealUi the board. 
'Tis true, the aged servants said 
Here his lamented wife is laid ; 

Bnt weightier ivasons may be guess’d 
For their lord's strict and stem behest. 

That none should on his ste]is intmde, 

Whene'er he sought this solitude.—. 

An ancient mariner I knew, 

What time 1 sail’d witli Morgan's crew, 

Who oft, 'mid our carousals, spake | 

Of Raleigh, Forbishor, and Drake ; 1 

z\dventurous hearts ! who barter’d bold r 

Their Euglish stool fur Spanish gold. | 

Trust not, would his uxi>eriencc say, | 

Captain or comrade with your prey ; j 

But seek some charnel, wlien, at full, 

Tho moon gihls skeleton and skull — i 

There dig and tomb your precious heap, 1 

And hid the dead ^'our treasure keep ; ' 

Sure stewards they, if fitting spell ^ 

Their service to the task compel. 

Lacks there such charnel 1 — kill a slave, ! 

Or prisoner, on the treasure-grave ; 

And bid his discontented ghost 
Stalk nightly on his lonely post.— 

Such was his tale. Its tmth, 1 ween, <i 

U in my morning vision seen.” — j 

XIX. 

Wilfrid, who scorn'd tlic legend wild, 

In mingled mirth and pity smiled, i 

Much marvelling that a breast so bold 1 

In such fond tale belief should hold ; 

But yet of Bertram sought to know 
Tho apparition’s form and show.— 

The power within the guilty breast. 

Oft vanquish'd, never quite suppress'd, 

That unsubdued and Ittrking lies 
To take the felon by surprise, 

And force him, as by magic spell, 

In his despite his guilt to tell,— 

That power in Bertram's breast awoke ; 

Scarce conscious bo was hoard, he spoke ; 

** 'Twas Mortham's form, from foot to bead ! 

His morion with the plume of red, 

His shape, his mien— 'twas Mortharo light, 

As when I slew him in tlie fight."— 

Thou Slav him 1 — thou C— With conscious start 
Ho beard, then mann'd his liaughty heart. — 

— ^ 1 slew him 1 — I ! — I had forgot, 

Thou, stripling, know'st not of the plot. 

But it is sjKiken — nor will I 
Deed done, or spoken word, deny. 

I slew biro, I ! for thankless pride ; 

Twas by this band that Mortharo died." — 

XX. 

Wilfrid, of gentle hand and heart. 

Averse to every active part. 

But most averse to martial broil, 

From danger shrunk, and turn'd from toil ; 

Yet the meek lover of the lyre 
Nursed one brave spark of noble fire ; 

Against injustice, fraud, or wrong. 

His blood beat high, his hand wax'd strong. 

Not his the nerves that could sustain, 

L’nshaken, danger, toil, and pain ; 

But when that spark blazed forth to flame. 

Ho ruse superior to his frame. 

And now it came, that generous mood ; 

And, in full current of his blood. 

On Bertram he laid desperate hand. 

Placed firm his foot, ami drew his brand. 
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** Should every fiend to whom tbou’rt sold, 

Rise in thine aid, I keep my hold. — 

Arouse there, ho ! Ukc s^Kar and sword I 
Attach the murderer of your Lord 1**-— 
xzt. 

A moment, 6x*d as by a spell, 

Stood Bertram — it seem'd miracle. 

That one so feeble, soft, and tame. 

Set grasp on warlike Ilisingham. 

But when he felt a feeble stroke, 

The fiend witliin the ruffian woke ! 

To wrench the sword from Wilfrid’s hand, 

To dash him headlong on the sand. 

Was but one moment's work,— one more 
Had drench’d tho blade in Wilfrid's gore ; 

But, in the instant it arose, 

To end his life, his love, his woes, 

I A warlike Form, that mark'd tho scene, 

^ Vreaents his rapier sheath’d between, 

[ i Parries the fasUdeecending blow. 

And steps 'twixt Wilfrid and his foo ; 

Nor Uicn unscabbarded his brand. 

But, sternly pointing with his hand, 

With monarch’s voice forbade the fight, 

And moUon'd Bertram from his sight. 

** Go, and repent," — ho Bud, “ while time 
Is given thco ; add not crime to crime.” — 
xxii. 

Mute and uncertain and amazed, 

As on a vision Bertram gazed ! 

'Twas Mortham's bearing bold and high, 

His sinewy frame, his falcon eye. 

His look and accent of command, 

The martial gesture of his hand, 

His stately form, spare^boilt and tall, 

His war*b)cach’d locks — 'twas Mortham all. 
Tlirough Bertram’s dizzy brain career 
A thousand thoughts, and all of fear ; 

His wavering faiUi received not quite 
The form he saw as Mortham's sprite, 

I But more he fear'd it, if it stood 
I His lord, in living fleah and blood — 

I What spectre can the charnel send, 

! So dreadful as on injured friend ! 

I Tlicn, too, the habit of command, 

I Used by tho leader of the band, 

W hen Hisingluim, for many a day. 

Had march’d and fought beneath his sway, 
Tamed him — and, with reverted face, 

Backwards ho bore his sullen pace. 

Oft stopp'd and oft on Mortham stared, 

And d^k as rated mastifr glared ; 

But when tho tramp of steeds was heard, 
Plunged in tho glen, and disappear’d. 

Nor longer there the Warrior stood, 

Retiring eastward through the wood ; 

But first to Wilfrid warning gives, 

** Tell thou to none that hlortham lives.". 

XXIII. 

Still rung these words in Wilfrid’s car, 

Hinting he know not what of fesur, 

When nearer came the coursers* tread. 

And, with his father at their he^. 

Of horsemen arm'd a gallant power 
R<>in'd up their steeds before the tower. 

“ Whence these pale looks, my son !” he said : 

** Where's Bertram f why that naked blade !'' 

Wilfrid ambiguously replied, 

( For Mortham's charge his honour tied,) 


Bertram is gono — tho villain’s word 
Avouch’d him murderer of his lord 1 
Even now wo fought — but, when your tivad 
Announced you mgb, ^e felon 
In WycUffe's conscious eye appear 
A guilty hope, a guilty fear ; 

On his pale brow the dew •drop broke, 

And bis lip quiver'd as be spoxc. 

XXIV. 

** A murderer ! — Philip Mortham died 
Amid the battle's wildest tide. 

Wilfrid, or Bertram raves, or you ! 

Y et grant such strange co^esaion true. 
Pursuit were vain — let him fly far — 

Justice must sleep in civil war.” — 

A gallant Youth rodo near his side, 

I Brave Rokeby*s page, in battle tried ; 

That mom, an emUissy of weight 
He brought to Barnard’s castle gate, 

And follow’d now in WycKfle's train. 

An answer for his lord to gain. 

His steed whose arch’d and sable neck 
An hundred wreaths of foam bedeck, 

Chafed not against tho curb more high 
Than he at Oswald’s cold reply ; 

Ho bit his lip, implored his samt, 

(His the old foitli) — then burst restraint. 

XXV. 

** Yes ] I beheld his bloody fall. 

By that base traitor’s dastiuxl ^11, 

I Just when I thought to measure sword. 
Presumptuous hopo I with Mortham's lord. 
And shall tho murderer ’scape, who slow 
His leader generous, bravo, and true t 
Escape 1 wb^e on the dew you trace 
The marks of his gigantic pace t 
No ! ere the sun ^t dew shall dry, 

False Risingham shall yield or die. — 

Ring out tho castle larum bell I 
Aroose tho peasants with tho knell 1 
Meantime, disTCiae— ride, gallants, ride 1 
Beset the wood on every side. 

But if among you one there be. 

That honours Mortham’s memory, 

Let him dismount and follow mo ! 

Else on your crests sit fear and shame, 

.\nd foul suspicion dog your name ! ” — 

zxvt. 

Instant to earth young Reomoxd sprung ; 
Instant on earth the harness rung 
Of twenty men of WycUffe’s band. 

Who waited not their lord’s command. 
Redmond his spurs from buskins drew. 

His mantle from his shoulders threw, 

His pistols in bis belt ho placed. 

The green wood gain’d, the footsteps traced, 
Shouted like huntsman to his hounds, 

“ To cover, hark ! " — and In he bounds. 
Scarce heard was Oswald's anxious cry, 

** Suspicion ! yes— pursue him— fly — 

But venture not, in useless strife, 

On ruiflan desperate of his life. 

Whoever flnds him, shoot him dead ! 

Five hundred nobles fur his head." — 

xxvit. 

] The horsemen gallop'd to make good 
1 Each pass that issued from the wood. 
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Luud from the thickets rung the shout 
Of Redmond and his eager rout ; 

With them was Wilfrid, stung with ire, 

And envying Redmond’s martial hre, 

And emulous of fame. — But where 
Is Oswald, noble Mortham’s heir ! 

He, bound by honour, law, and faith, 
Avenger of his kinsman’s death 
Loaning against the elmin tree, 

W'ith drooping head and slaekenM knee. 
And clenched teeth and close-clasp’d hands, 
In agony of soul he stands ! 

His downcast eye on earth is bent, 

His soul to every sound is lent, 

For in each shout that cleaves the air, 

May ring discovery and despair. 

xxvm. 

What ’vail’d it him, that brightly play’d 
The morning sun on Mortham’s glade { 

All seems in giddy round to ride. 

Like objects on a stormy tide, 

Seen eddying by the moon-light dim, 
Imperfectly to sink and suim. 

What ’vail’d it, that the fair domain, 

Its battled mansion, hill, and plain, 

On which tlic sun so brightly shone, 

Envied so long, was now his own ! 

The lowest dungeon, in that hour, 

Of Brackenbury*’s dismal tower. 

Had been his choice, could such a doom 
Have open’d Mortham’s bloody tomb I 
Forced, too, to turn unwilling ear 
To each surmise of hope or fear. 

Murmur’d among the rustics round. 

Who gather’d at the larum sound, 

He dx^ nut t\im his head away, 

‘ Even to look up to heaven to pray. 

Or call on hell, in bitter motMl, 

For one sharp death-shot from the wood ! 
sxix. 

At length, o’erpass’d that dreadful space, 
Back straggling came the scatter’d chose ; 
Jaded and wear}', horse and man, 

Return’d the troopers one by one. 

Wilfrid, the lost, arrived to say. 

All trace was lost of Bertram’s way, 
Though Redmond still, up Brignal wood. 
The hopeless quest in vain pui*sued.— 

O fatal doom of human race ! 

What tyTant passions pamions chase ! 
Remorse from OswzUd's brow is gone. 
Avarice and pride resume their throne ; 


The pang of instant terror by, 

They dictate thus their slave’s reply. 


** Ay — let him range like hasty hound ! 

And if the grim wolfs lair he found, 

Small is my care bow goes tlie game 
With Redmond or with Risiiigliam. — 

Nay, answer nut, tliou simple boy ! 

Thy fair Matilda, all so coy 
To thee, is of another mood 
To that hold youth of Erin’s blood. 

Thy ditties will she freely praise, 

And pay thy pains with courtly phrase ; 

In a rough path will oft command — 

Accent at least — thy friendly hand ; 

His she avoids, or, urged and pray’d, 
Unwilling takes his proffer’d aid. 

While conscious passion plainly speaks 
In downcast look and blushing cheeks. 
Whene'er he sings will she glide nigh. 

And all her soul is in her eye, 

Yet doubts she still to tender free 
The wonted words of courtesy. 

These are strong signs yet wherefore sigh. 
And wipe, effeminate, thine eye! 

Thine sliall she he, if thou attend 
The counsels of tliy sire and friend. 


“ Scarce wert thou gone, when peep of light 
Brought genuine news of Marston's figlrt. 
Brave Cromwell turn’d the doubtful tide. 
And conquest blessed tho rightful side ; 
Three thousand cavaliers lie dead, 

Rupert and that bold Marquis fled ; 

Nobles and knights, so proud of late, 

Must line for freedom and estate. 

Of these committed to my charge, 

I s Rokeby, prisoner at large ; 

Redmond, his page, arriv^, to say 
He reaches Barnard’s towers to-day. 

Right heavy shall his ransom he, 

Unless that maid compound with thee 1 
Go to her now — he bold of cheer, 

While her soul floats ’twixt hope and fear : 
It is the very change of tide, 

When best the female heart is tried — 
Pride, prejudice, and modesty, 

Are in the current swept to sea, 

.\nd the bold swain, who plies his oar, 

May lightly row his bark to shore.” — 


CANTO THE THIRD. 


Thb hunting tribes of air and earth 
Respect tlie brethren of their birth ; 
Nature, who loves the claim of kind, 
Less cruel cliasc to each assign’d. 

The falcon, poised on soaring wing, 
Watches the wild-duck by the spring ; 
The slow-hound wakes the fox’s lair, 
The greyhound presses on the hare ; 
The eagle pounees on the lamb, 

The wolf devours the flivcy dnm • 

Even tiger fell, and sullen bear. 

Their likeness and their lineage spare : 


I Man, only, mars kind Nature’s plan, 

[ And turns the fierce pursuit on mwn * 
' Plying war’s desultory trade, 

I Incursion, flight, and arabuscado, 

' Since Nimrod, Cush’s mighty son, 

I At first the bloody game l>egun. 

I It, 

I The Indian, prowling for his prey, 

I Who h<«rs the settlers track liis way, 

I And knows in distant forest far 
Camp his red brethren of the war ; 
He, when each double and disguise 
To baffle the pursuit he tries. 
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Low crouching now his head to hide, 

Where swamper streams through rushes glide, 
Now covering with the wither’d leaves 
The foot-prints that the dew receives ; 

He, skill’d in every sylvan guile. 

Knows not, nor tries, such various wile, 

As Risingham, when on the wind 
Arose the loud pursuit behind. 

In Redes dale bis youth had heard 
Each art her wily dalesmen dared. 

When Rooken-edge, and Redswair high. 

To bugle rung and blood-hound s crj*, 
Announcing Jedwood-axc and spear, 

And Lid’sdale riders in the rear ; 

And well liis venturous life had proved 
The lessons that his childhood loved. 

111 . 

Oft had he shown, in climes afar. 

Each attribute of roving war ; 

The sharpen’d ear, tlic piercing eye, 

The (|uicK resolve in danger nigh ; 

The speed, that, in the flight or chase, 
Outstripp’d the Carib’s rapid race ; 

The steady brain, the sinewy limb, 

To leap, to climb, to dive, to swim ; 

The iron frame, inured to bear 
Each diro inclemency of air, 

Nor less conflrm’d to undergo 
Fatigue’s faint chill, and famine’s throe. 

These arts he proved, his life to save, 

In peril oft by land and wave. 

On Arawaca's desert shore, 

Or where La Plata’s billows roar, 

1 1 When oft the sons of vengeful Spain 
I Track’d the marander’s steps in vain. 

These arts, in Indian warfare tried, 

, Must save him now by Greta’s side. 

IV. 

I *Twas then, in hour of utmost nee<l, 

I He proved his courage, art, and speed. 

Now slow he stalk’d with stealthy pace, 

Now started forth in rapid i-aco, 

I Oft doubling back in mazy tiain, 
i To blind the trace the dews retain ; 

Now clomb the rocks projecting high. 

To baffle the pursuer’s eye, 

Now sought the stream, whose brawling sound 
The echo of his footsteps drown’d. 

But if the forest verge ho nears, 

There trample steeds and glimmer spears ; 

If deeper down the copse he drew, 

He lieard the ranger’s loud halloo, 

Beating each cover while they came, 

As if to start the sj'lvan game. 

*Twas then— like tiger cluee beset 
At every pass with toil snd net, 

Counterid, where’er he turns his glare, 

B^ clashing arms and torches’ flare, 

W ho meditates, with furious bound. 

To burst on hunter, horse, and bound,— 

’Twas then that Bertram’s soul arose. 
Prompting to rush upon his foes : 

But as that crouching tiger, cow’d 
By brandish’d steel and shouting crowd, 
Retreats beneath the jungle’s shroud, 

Bertram suspends ^is purpose stcrir, 

And couches in tho brake and fern, 

Hiding his face, lest foemen spy 
The sparkle of his swarthy eye. 
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Then Bertram might the bearing trace 
Of the bold youth who led the chase. 

Who paused to list for every souud, 

Climb’d every height to look around, 

Then rushing on with naked sword, 

Each dingle’s bosky depths explored. 

’Twas Redmond — by the azure eye ; 

’Twas Redmond — by the locks that fly 
Disorder’d from his glowing cheek : 

Mien, face, and form, young Redmond sp<»ak. 
A form more active, light and strong, 

Ne’er sliot the ranks of war along ; 

The modest, yet tho manly mien, 

Might grace the court of maiden queen ; 

A face more fair you well might find. 

For Redmond’s knew the sun and wind. 

Nor boasted, from their tinge when free, 

The charm of regularity ; 

But every feature liad the power 
To aid the expression of the hour : 

Whether gay wit, and humour sly, 

Danced laughing in liis light-blue eye ; 

Or bended brow, and glanco of fire, 

And kindling cheek, spoke Erin's iro ; 

Or soft and sadden’d glances sliow 
Her'rcady sympathy with woo ; 

Or in that wayward mood of mind. 

When various feelings arc combined. 

When joy and sorrow mingle near, 

And hope’s bright wings are check'd by fear, 
And rising doubts keep transport down. 

And anger lends a short-lived frown | 

In that stango mood which maids approve, 
Even when they dare not call it love, 

With every cliange his features play'd. 

As as]>ea8 show the light and shade. 

TJ. 

Well Risingham j'oung Redmond knew ; 

And much he marvcll’d that the crew, 
Housed to revenge bold Mortham dead, 

Were by that Mortbam’s fuemen led ; 

For never felt hU soul the woe. 

That wails a generous foeman low, 

Far less that sense of justice strong. 

That wreaks a generous focman's wrong. 

But small his leisure now to pause ; 

Redmond is first, wliate’er the cause : 

And twice that Redmond came so near, 
Where Bertram couch’d like hunted deer, 
The very boughs his steps displace, 

Rustled against the ruffijui’s face. 

Who, desperate, twice prepared to start, 

And plunge his dagger in liis heart 1 
But Redmond turn’d a different way, 

And the bent boughs resumed their sway. 
And Bertram held it wise, unseen, 

Deeper to plunge in coppice green. 

Thus, circled in his coil, the snake, 

When roving banters b^t the brake, 
Watches wi^ red and glistening eye. 
Prepared, if heedless step draw nigh, 

With forked tongue and venom’d fang 
Instant to dart the deadly pang ; 

But if the intruders turn aside. 

Away his coils unfolded glide, 

And through the deep savannah wind. 

Sumo undisturb’d retreat to find. 
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▼II. 

But Bertram, or he hockward dn*w. 

And heard Uie loud pursuit renew, 

And Redmond’s hollo on the wind, 

Ufi mutter'd in hU savage mind — 

" Redmond O’Ncalc ! were thou and 1 
^lono this day’s event to try, 

With not a second here to see, 

But the grey clifT and oaken-tree, — 

That voice of thine, that shouts so loud. 
Should ne'er repeat its summons proud ! 

No ! nop e’er ti^ ’ts melting power 
Again in maiden's summer bower.’* — 
Eluded, now l>chind him die. 

Faint and more faint, each hostile erv ' ; 

He stands in Scargill wood alone, 

Nor hears he now a harsher tone 
Than the hoarse cushat’s plaintive cry, 

Or Greta’s sound that murmurs hy ; 

And on the dale so lone and wild, 

The summer sun in quiet smiled. 

▼in. 

He listen’d long with anxious heart, 

Elar bent to hear, and foot to start, 

And, while his stretch’d attention glows, 
Refused his weary frame repose. 

’Twaa silence all — ho laid him down, 

Where purple heath profusely strow n. 

And throatwort with its azure beil, 

And moss and thyme his cushion swell. 
There, spent with toil, he listless eyed 
The coarse of Greta’s plaj-ful tide, 

Itencath her banks now eddying dun, 

Now brightly gleaming to the sun, 

As, dancing over rock and stone, 

In yellow light her currents shone, 
Matching In hue the favourite gem 
Of Albiu’a mountain diadem. 

Then, tired to watch the current’s play. 

He turn’d hia weary eyes aa*ay, 

To where the bank op|»osing sliow’d 

Its huge, square cliffs through shaggy wood. 

One, prominent above the rest, 

Ueai^d to the sun its pale grey breast ; 
Around its broken summit grew 
The hazel rude, and sable yew ; 

A thousand varied lichens dyed 
Its waste and weather-beaten side. 

And round its rugged basis lay. 

By time or thunder rent away, 

Fragments, that, from its frontlet tom, 

Were mantled now by verdant thorn. 

Such was the scene’s wild majesty. 

That fill'd stem Bertram's gazing eye. 

IX. 

In sullen mood ho lay reclined, 

Revolving, in his stormy mind, 

The felon deed, the fruitl^ guilt, 

His patron’s blood by treason spilt ; 

A enrae, it seem’d, so dire and dread, 

That it had power to w*akc the dead. 

Tlien pondering on his life betray'd 
By Oswald’s art to Redmond’s blade, 

In treacherous purpose to withhold. 

So seem’d it, Mortham’s promised gold, 

A deep and full revenge he vow’d 
On Hedraond, forward, fierce, and proud ; 
Revenge on Wilfrid— on his sire 
Redoubled vengeance, swift and dire ! — 


If, in such mood, (as legends say, 

And well believed that simple day,) 

The Enemy of Man has power 
To profit by the evil hour, 

Here stood a wretch, prepared to change 
His soul’s redemption for revenge ! 

But, though his vows, with such a fire 

Of earnest and intense desire 

For vengeance dark and fell, were made, 

As well might reach hell’s lowest shaih'. 

No deeper clouds the grove embrown’d, 

No nether thunders shook the ground ; 

The da>mon knew his vossars heart, 

And spared temptation 's needless art. 

X. 

Oft, mingled with the direful theme, 

Came Mortham’s form — was it a dream ! 

Or had ho seen, in vision true, 

That very Mortharo whom he slew 1 
Or had in living flesh appear'd 
The only man on earth he fear’d ? — 

To try ino mystic cause intent, 

His eyes, that on the cliff were bent, 

Counter’d at once a dazzling glance. 

Like sunbeam flash’d from sword or lance. 

At once he started as for figiit. 

But not a foeman was in sight ; 

He heard the cushat's murmur hoarse, 

He heard the river’s sounding course. 

The solitary w^^lands lay, 

As slumbering in the summer ray. 

He gazed, like lion roused, around. 

Then sunk again upon the ground. 

’Twas but, ho thought, some fitful beam, 
Glanced sudden from the sjiarkling stream ; 
Then plunged him in his gloomy train 
Of Ul-conuected thouehts again, 

Until a voice behind him cried, 

** Bertram I well met on Greta side.” — 

XI. 

Instant his sword was in his hand, 

As instant sunk the ready brand ; 

Yet, dubious still, oppos^ he sto^ 

To him that issu^ from the wood > 

** Guy DenzU ! — is it thou !” he said ; 

" Do we two meet in Scargill shade ! — 

Stand back a space f — thy purpose show. 
Whether thou corocst as friend or foe. 

Report hath said that Denzil’s name 

From Rokeby’s band was razed with shame." — 

"A shame I owe that hot O'Neale, 

Who told bis knight, in peevish zeal, 

Of my marauding on the clowrns 
Of Calverley and Bradford downs. 

I reck not. I n a war to strive, 

Where, save the leaders, none can thrive, 

Suits ill my mood ; and better game 
Awaits us both, if thou’rt the same 
Unscrupulous, bold Risingham, 

Who watch’d with me in midnight dark. 

To snatch a deer from Uukeby-park. 

How Ihink’st tliou 1”— “ Speak thy purpose out ; 
1 love not mystery or doubt.” — 

XII. 

** Then list.— Not far there luck a crow 
Of trusty comrades staunch and true, 

Glean'd from both factions — Roundheads, freed 
From cant of sermon and of creed ; 


ROKEBY. 
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Ami Cavaliers, whoso souls, like mine, 
Spurn at the bonds of discipline. 

Wiser wo judge, by dale and wold, 

A warfare of our own to hold, 

Than breathe our last on battle-down, 
For cloak or surplice, mace or crown. 
Our schemes arc laid, our purpose set, 

A chief and loa<ler lack we yet. — 

I Thou art a wanderer, it is said. 

For Mortham’s death thy steps waylaid, 
Thy bead at price — so say our spies, 
Who ranged the valley in disguise. 

Join then with us ; though wild debate 
And wrangling rends our infant state. 
Each, to an equal loth to bow, 

Will yield to (^tof rcuown’d as thou,” — 


" Even now,** thought Bertram, “ pasRion-stirr’d, 
I call’d on hell, and hell has heard ! 

What lack I, vengeance to command. 

But of staunch comrades such a band ! 

This Denzil, vow’d to every evil, 

Might read a lesson to the devil. 

Well, be it so 1 each knave and fool 
Shall serve as my revengers tool.” — 

Aloud, " 1 take thy proffer, Guy, 

But tell me where thy comrade's lie t” — 

** Not far from hence,” Guy Denzil said ; 

“ Descend and croM the river’s l>ed, 

Where rises yonder cliff bo grey” — 

** Do thou,” said Bertram, ** lead the way.*' 

Then mutter’d, “ It is best make sure ; 

Guy Dcnzil's faith was never pure.”— 

He follow’d down the steep descent, 

Then through the Greta's streams they went. 
And, when they reach'd the farther shore, 

They stood the lonely cliff before, 

aiv. 

With wonder Bertram heard within 
The flinty rock a murmur’d din j 
But when Guy pull’d tbo wilding spray 
And brambles from its base away, 

He saw, appearing to the air, 

A little entrance low and square, 

Like opening cell of hermit lone. 

Dark winding through the living stone. 

'Here enter'd Denzil, Bertram here, 

And loud and louder on their car, 

As from the bowels of the earth, 

Resounded shouts of boisterous mirth. 

Of old, the cavern strait and rude 
In slaty rock the peasant hew'd ; 

And Brignall’s woods, and SoargilPs, wave 
E’en now o’er many a sister cave, 

Where, far within the darksome rift, 

The wedge and lever ply their thrift. 

But war had silenced rural trade. 

And (lie deserted mine was made 
The banquet-hall, and fortress loo, 

Of Denzil and his desperate crew. 

There Guilt his anxious revel kept ; 

Tliere on his sordid jiallei slept 
Guilt-bom Excess, the goblet drain'd 
Still in his slumbering grasp retain’d ; 

Regret was there, his eye still cast 
With vain repining on the past ; 

Among the fcasters waited near, 

Sorrow, and unrepentant Fear, 


And Blasphemy, to frenzy driven, 

With bis own crimes reproaching heaven ; 
While Bertram show’d, amid the crow, 
The Mastcr-Fiood that ^filtoa drew. 


Hark ! the loud revel widces again, 

To greet the leader of the train. 

Behold the nx)up by the pale lamp, 

That struggles with the earthy damp. 

By what strange features Vico hath known. 
To single out and mark her own ! 

Yet some there are, whose brows n'tain 
Less deeply stamp’d her brand and stain. 
See yon pale stripling I when a boy, 

A mother’s pride, a wther’s joy 1 

Now, 'gainst the vault’s rude walls reclinwl. 

An early image fills his mind : 

The cottage, once his sire’s, he sees, 

I EmbowerM upon the banks of Tees ; 
j Ho views sweet Winston’s woodland scene, 

I And shares the dance on Gamford-groen. 

A tear is springing — but the zest 
Of some wild tale, or brutal jest, 

Hath to loud laughter stirr’d the rest, 
j On him they call, the aptest mate 
! For jovial song and merry feat ; 

Fast flies his dnam — with dauntless air, 

I As one victorious o’er despair, 

He bids the ruddy cup go round, 

TUI sense and sorrow both are drown’d, 

And soon iu merry wassail he, 

The life of all their revelry. 

Peals his loud song ! — The muse has found 
Her blossoms on the wildest ground, 

'Mid noxious weeds at random strew'd 
'Themselves all profitleas and rude.-— 

With dosporato merriment he sung, 

The cavern to the chorus rung ; 

Yet mingled with his reckless gloe 
Remorse’s bitter agony. 


80N0. 

O Biifnal iMualcs are wild and fair, 
And Greta wood* are green, 

And you nuy gather garland* there. 
Would grace a iummor queen. 
And 1 * 1 rode hy Dalton-hall , 
Deoeath the turret high, 

A maiden on tbo castle wall} 

Was singing merrily,— 


” O Brignal bonk* are fresh and fair. 

And Greta wood* are green ; 

I'd rather rove with Edmund (here. 

Than reign our RngH«»h queen."— 

" If, Maiden, thou wouldst wend with mo. 
To leave both tower and town. 

Thou first moat guess what life lead we, 
That dwell by dale and dn«-n. 

And if thou const that riddle rood, 

As read full well yon may, 

Then to tbo green wood sbalt thou speed. 
As blithe as Queen of 2day." 


Yet sung she. Brignal banks are fair. 
And Greta woods are green ; 

I'd rather rove with Edmund there. 
Than reign our English queen. 
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ZTIt. 

** I read you, by your bugle-horn. 

And by your palfrry good, 

I read 3 ron for » ranger swoni. 

To keep the king's green wood."— 

*' A ranger, lidy. winds his born. 

And ’Us al peep of light ; 
liU blast Is bcMUd at merry morn. 

And mine at dead of night.**— 
cuoaca. 

V'ot sung she, " Ilrignal banks are fair. 

And Greta woods are gay ; 

I would I were with f^mund there. 

To reign his Queen of May I 

With burnish'd brand and musquetoon, 
So gallantly you come, 

I read you for a bold dragoon. 

That lists the tuck of drum.**— 

'*! list no more the tuck of drum. 

No more the trumpet bear ; 

But when the beotio sounds hU bum. 

My comrades take the spear. 

CHoaes. 

*' And O ! though Drignal banks bo fair. 
And Greta woods be gay, 

Yet mickle must the maiden dare 
Would rdgn my Queen of Slay ! 

xvnu 

•• MaJdon 1 a namcleas life I lead, 

A namolosa death 111 die ; 

The dend, whore lanthom lights the mead. 
Were better mate timn 1 1 
And when l*m with my comrades met, 
Beneath the greenwood bough, 

W*hat once we were we all forget. 

Nor think what wc are now. 

CHOai'K. 

** Yet Rrignal banks ore fre*di and fair, 
And Greta woods are green. 

And you may gather garlands there, 

Would grace a summer queen.**— 

When Edmund coasod his simple song. 
Was silence on the sullen throng, 

Till waked some ruder mate Ihelr glee 
With note of coarser minstrelsy. 

But, far apart, in dark divan, 

Denzil and Bertram many n plan 
Of import foul and fierce design’d, 

While BtUi on Bertram's grasping mind 
The wealth of murder’d Sfortliatn hung ; 
Though half he fear’d his daring tongue, 
When it should give his wishes birth, 

Might raise a spectre from the earth ! 

XIX. 

At length his wondrous tale ho told, 

When scornful smiled his comrade bold ; 
For, train’d in license of a court. 

Religion’s self was Denzil'a sport ; 

Then judge in what contempt he hold 
The visionary tales of eld ! 

Hia awe for ^rtram scarce repress’d 
The unbeliever’s sneering jest. 

“ ’Twere hard,” he said, ** for sage or seer 
To spell the subject of your fear ; 

Nor do 1 boast the art renown’d, 

Vision and omen to expound. 

Yet, faith if I most needs afford 
To spectre watching treasured hoard, 

A « bandog keeps his master’s roof, 

Bidding the plunderer stand aloof. 


This doubt remains — thy goblin gaunt 
Hath chosen ill his ghostly haunt ; 

For why his guard on Murtham hold, 

When ^keby castle hath the gold 
Thy patron won on Indian soil. 

By stealth, by piracy, and spoil 1” — 

XX. 

At this he paused — for angi^' shame 
Lower’d on the brow of liisingham. 

He blush’d to think that he should seem 
Assertor of an airy dream, 

And gave his wrath another theme. 

** Denzil,” he says, ** though lowly laid. 
Wrong not the memory of the dead ; 

For, while ho lived, at Mortham's look 
Thy very soul, Guy Denzil, shook ! 

And when he tax'd thy breach of word 
To yon fair Rose of Allenfurd, 

I saw thee crouch like chasten’d hound, 
WbuM^ back the huntsman's lash liath found. 
Nor dare to call hU foreign wealth 
The spoil of piracy or stealth ; 

He won it bravely w'itli hia brand. 

When .Spain waged warfare witli our land. 
Mark too— 1 brook no uUc jeer, 

Nor couple Bertram’s name with fear } 

Mine is but half the demon’s lot, 

For I believe, but tremble not— 

Enough of this Say, why this hoard 

Thou deem’st at Rokeby castle stored ; 

Or think’st that ^lortliam would bestow 
His treasure with his faction’s foe I”— 

XXI. 

Soon quench’d was Denzil’s ill-timed mirth ; 
Rather he would have seen the earth 
Give to ten thou.sand spectres birth, 

Than venturwl to awake to flame 
The deadly wrath of Risingham. 

Submiss be answer'd, — ** Mortham’s mind. 
Thou know’st, to joy was ill inclined. 

In youth, ’tissaid, a gallant free, 

A lusty reveller was ho ; 

But since return’d from over sea, 

A sullen and a silent mood 

Hath numb’d the current of hi-s blood. 

Hence he refused each kindly call 
To Rokeby’s hospitable hall, 

And our stout Knight, at dawn of mom, 
Who loved to hear the bugle-hom, 

Nor less, when eve his oaks embrowm'd, 

To see the ruddy cup go round. 

Took umbrage tliat a friend so near 
Refused to share his chase and cheer ; 

Thus did the kindred barons jar, 

Ere they divided in tlic war. 

Yet trust me, friend, Matilda fair 
Of Mortham’s wealth is destined heir.”— 

XXII. 

** Destined to her ! to yon slight maid I 
The prize my life had well-nigh paid, 

When 'gainst Laroche, by Cayo’s wave, 

I fought my patron's wealth to save ! — 
Denzil, I knew him long, yet ne’er 
Knew liim that joytius cavalier, 

Whom youthful friends and early fame 
Call'd soul of gallantry and game. 

A moody man be sought our crew. 

Desperate and dark, whom no one knew ; 
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And rose, as men with us must rise, 

By scorning life and all its tics. 

On each adventure rash he roved, 

As danger for itself he lov(>d ; 

On his sad brow nor mirth nor wine 
Could e’er one wrinkled knot antwine ; 

III was the omen if he smiled, 

For ’twas in peril stern and wild ; 

But when ho laugh'd, each luckless mate 
Might hold our fortune desperate. 

‘ Foremost ho fought in every broil, ^ 

1 Then scornful turn’d him from the spoil ; 

1 Nay, often strove to bar the way ♦ 

Betw*ecn his comrades and their prey ; 
Preaching, even then, to such as we, 

Hot with our dear*bought victor^'. 

Of mercy and humanity 1 

I XUII. 

I loved him well— his fearless part, 

' His gallant leading won my heart. 

And after each victorious fight 
! Twas 1 that wrangled for his right, 

1 Redeem’d his portion of the prey 
That greedier mates had tom away, 

In field and storm thrice saved his life, 

And once amid our comrades’ strife. — 

Yes, I have loved thee 1 well hath proved 
My toil . my danger, bow 1 loved ! 

' Yet will I mourn no more thy fate, 

• Ingrato in life, in death ingratc. 

I Rise, if thou canst 1” he look'd around, 

1 And stcmiv stamp’d upon the ground — 

** Rise, with thy bearing proud and high. 

Even as this mom it met mine eye, 

And give mo, if thou dorest, the lie !” 

He paused — then, calm and passion-freed. 
Bade Denzil with his tale proceed. 

ZXIT. 

Bertram, to thee I need not tell, 

What thou hast cause to wot so well, 

How superstition's nets were twined 
Around tlic lord of Mortham's mind; 

But since he drove thee from his tower, 

A maid he found in Greta’s bower, 

Whose speech, like David’s harp, had sway, 

To charm his evil fiend away. 

1 know not if her features moved 
Remembrance of the wife he loved ; 

But he would gaze upon her eye, 

Till his mood soften'd to a sigh. 

He, whom no living mortal sought 
To question of bis secret thought. 

Now every thought and care confess’d 
To his fair niece's faithful breast ; 

I Nor was there aught of rich and rare, 

1 In earth, in ocean, or in air, 

' But it must deck Matilda’s hair. 

Her love still bound him unto life ; 

But then awoke the civil strife, s* 

And menials bore, by his commands, / 

Three coffers with their iron bands. 

From Mortham’s vault at midnight deep, 

To her lone bower in Rokeby-Kcep, 

Ponderous wdUi gold and plate of pride, 

His gift, if he in battle died.’*~ 

XXV. 

** Then DenzU, as I guess, lays train, 

These iroii-banded chests to gain ; 

Else, wherefore should he hover here. 

Where many a peril waits him near. 

For all his feats of war and peace. 

For plunder'd l>oors and liarts of greece ! • 

Since through the hamlets as he fared, I 

What hearth has Guy’s marauding spared. 

Or where the Chace that hath not rung I 

With Denzil’s bow at midnight strung V * — 

— “ I hold my wont — iny rangers go 
Even now to track a milk-white doe. 

By Rokcby-hall site takes her lair, 

In Greta wood she harbours fair. 

And when my huntsman marks her way, 

What think’st thou, Bertram, of the prey 1 
Were Rokeby’s daughter in our power, 

We rate her ransom at lier dower 1” — j 

xxn. 1 

** ’Tis well ! there’s vengeance in the thought I 
Matilda is by Wilfrid sought. 

And boUbrain’d Redmond, too, ’tis said, 

Pays lover’s homa^ to the maid. i 

Bertram she seorrrd — if met by chance, 

She turn'd from me her slmddcring glai^, 1 

Like a nice dame, tliat will not bi'ook 

On what she hates and loathes to look ; [ 

She told to Mortham, she could ne’er 

Behold me without secret fear, j 

Foreboding evil : — aha may rue 

To find her prophecy fall true !— j 

The war has weeded Rokeby's train, 

Few followers in his halls remain ; 

If thy scheme miss, then, brief and bold, 

We are enow to storm the hold, 

Bear off the plunder and the dame, 

And leave the castle all in flame.”— 

XZTII. 

** Still art thou Valour’s venturous son I 
Yet ponder first the risk to run ; 

The menials of the castle, true, 

And stubborn to their charge, though few; . 

The wall to scale — the moat to cross— 

The wicket-grate— the inner fosse” — 

— “ Fool ! if we blench for to^-s like these, 

On what fair guerdon can wo ^ize I ! 

Our hardiest venture, to explore 
Some wretched ^>easant’s fenceless door, i 

And the best pnze we bear away, \ 

The earnings of his sordid day.”— 1 1 

— ** Awhile thy hasty taunt forbear : 1 1 

In sight of road more sure and fair, | j 

Thou wouldst not chuse, in blindfold wrath, | 

Or wantonness, a desperate path 1 ' | 

List then : — for vantage or assault, i 1 

From gilded vane to dungeon-vault, j 

Each pass of Rokcby-housc I know : j 

There is one postern dark and low, j 

Tliat issues at a secret spot, 1 

By most neglected or forgot. , 1 

Now, could a spial of our train 
On fair pretext admittance gain, > 

That sally-port might be unbarrid ; j j 

Then, vain were battlement and ward !” ' ' 

XXVIII. j j 

” Now speak’st thou well to mo tlie same, j . 

If force or art shall urge the game ; 

* Deer In sewn | j 

r I 
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liulihoi'(;Dt if Uke fox 1 wiml« 

' Or spring Uke tiger on the hind. — 

But hiu-k I our merry-men so gay 
Troll forth another roundelay. 

fiONG. 

I ^ '* A wtaiy lot U thine, fair maid, 

i A wrary lot Is thino i 

I To pull the thorn thj bmw to braid, 

I And prcM the rue fur wine I 

A IlghUome eye. a s>idier's mien. 

A feather of the blue. 

A doublet of the Lincoln irrecn,— 

No more of me you knew. 

My lore J 

I : No more of mo you know. 

•• This mom U merry June, 1 trow, 

! I The rose is buddlnK fain : 

But slio shall bloom in winter snow, 

I Ere we two meet again.**— 

lie turn'd bis charger as he a]>ake. 

Upon therfrer shore. 

I He gave his bridle reins a shake, 

I Said, *' Adieu for erennore, 

I My love t 

I And adicn for evermore.** 

II XXIX. 

I ** What youth U this, your band among, 
i The iK-st for minatrclsy and song ! 

i ln hifl wild notes seem aptly met 
A strain of pleasure and regret.'* — 

'* Edmund of Winston is his name ; 

The hamlet sounded witli the fame 
Of early hopes hia cliildhood gave, — 
Now centred nil in Brignal cave ! 

I watch him well — his wayward courses 
Shows oft a tincture of remorse. 

I Some early love-shaft grazed his heart, 
And oft the scar will ache and smart. 

' Yet is he useful ; — of the rest 
I By fits the darling and the jest, 

I His harp, his story, and his lay, 

I Oft aid the idle hours awi^ ; 

I , When unemplo^’d, each fiery mate 
I ' Is ripe for mutmous debate. 

He tuned his strinfp e'en now — again 
I He wakes tbem» with a bUthcr strain. 

XXX. 

PONG. 

^ XU,aM-A-D*LK. 

AlIcn-a-Dalo has no faggot for burning. 

I ' AUcn-a-Oale has do furrow for turning. 


Alicn-a-IhUc has no Sccoo for the Hplnnlng. > , 

Yet AlIen-a-Dale has rrd gold fur the winning. | ' 

Come, read me my riddlol enmo, hearken tny tale t | ' 
And tell me the craft of bold AIleu-a-Dala | 

The Baron of Ravrnswortb pranoos in pride, ■ 

And he views his domains u|»n Arklndalc side, > 

The mere for his net, and the land for his game. 

The ebaee far the wild, and the park for the tame ; I 

Yet the Ash of the take, and the deer of the vale. 

Are less five to Lord Dacro than AUen-a-Dalc ! 

AlIm-a-Dalc was ne’er belted a knight. 

Though his spur be as sharp, and his blade be as bright ; 
AlIcn-a-Dalc is no baron or lord. 

Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at his wtwd ; 

And the best of our nobles his bonnet will rail. 

Who at Kere-croston Htanmore meets Allen-a-riale. I 

Allen-a-Dale to his wooing it oome; ^ 

Tbe mother, she ask’d of hit household and home : 

** Though the castle of Klchmood stand fair on the bill. 

My hall.** quoth bold Allen, ** shows gallantcretlll ; i 
Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its creaoent ao piUe, 

And with all Its bright ^langlcs !** said AUcn-a-Dale ! | 

The father was steel, and the mother was atone ; 

They lifted the latch, and they bade him be gone ; ; 

But loud on tbe morrow, tbedr wail and their cry I 
He had laugh'd on the Isa with his bonny black eym, 

And she fled to the forest to hear a love-talc. 

And the youth it waa told by was Allcn-a-Dale ! 

xxxr. 

“ Thou sco'st that, whether aad or gay. 

Love mingles ever in his lay. 

But when his boyish wa^'wanl fit 
Is o'er, he hath addrem and wit ; 

0 ! 'tis a brain of fire, can ape > 

Each dialect, each various shape."— 

Nay, then, to aid thy project, Guy — * 

Soft ! who comos herct" — “ My trusty spy. |j 

Speak, Hamlin 1 hast thou lodged our deer f" — • ■ | 

** 1 have — but two fair stags arc near ; | 

1 watch'd her as she slowly stray'd 1 1 

From Eglistonc up Thongill glado ; 

But Wilfrid Wycliffo sought her side, j 

And then young Redmond in his pride ! 

Shot down to meet them on their way ; 

Much, as it seem'd, was theirs to say : 

There’s time to pitch both toil aud net, 

I Before their path be homeward set.** — 
j A hurried and a whisper'd speech | 

Did Bertram's will to Deozil teach. 

Who, turning to the robber band, 

Bade four the bravest take the bi^d. 1 1 


CANTO THE FOURTH. 


1 1 WnK?r Denmark’s Raven soar'd on high, 

! Triumphant through Northumbrian sky. 
Til), hovering near, her fatal croak 
I Bade Reged's Britons dread the yoke, 

And the broad shadow of her wing 
I Blacken’d each cataract and spring, 

I Where Tees in tumult h*aves his sourre, 
'Thundering o’er Caldron and HIgh-Force ; 
Beneath the shade the Northmen came. 
Fix'd on each vale a liunic name, 

: Rear'd high their altars' rugged stone, 

I And gave their Gods the land they won : 

[ Then, Balder, one bleak g^h was thine, 

I And one sweet bi-ooklct’s silver lino, 


And Woden’s Croft did title gain 
From tlic stem Father of the Slain ; 

But to the Monarch of the Mace, 

That held in fight the foremost place, 

To Odin's son, and Sifia’s spouse. 

Near Startforth high they paid their vows, 
Reraembor’d Thor’s victorious fame, 

And gave the dell tho Thunderer's name. 

II. 

Yet Scald or Kemper err’d, 1 ween, 

Who gave that soft and quiet scene, 

With all its varied light and shade, 

And every little sunny glade, 

And the blithe brook that strolls along 
Its pebbled bed with summer song. 
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I To the grim God of blood and Rear, 

I The grisly King of Northern War. 

) 0 better were its bonks assign'd 
I To spirits of a gentler kind ! 
i For, where the thicket-groups recede, 
i And the rathe primrose decks the mead, 

The velvet gnus seems carpet meet 
For the light fairies' lively feet. 

Yon tufted knoll, with daisies strown. 

Might make proud Oberon a throne, 

While, hidden in the tliicket nigh, 

' Pack should brood o'er his frolic sly ; 

And where profuse the wood-veitch clings 
Round ash and elm in verdant rings, 

Its pale and azure-pencill'd flower 
Should canopy Titauia’s bower. 

I 111. 

j Here rise no cliffs the vale to shade, 

But, skirting every sunny glado, 

I In fair variety of green 
The woodland Icn^ its sylvan screen. 
Hoary, yet haughty, fh>wns the oak, 

Its boughs by weight of ages broke ; 

And towers erect, in sable spire, 

The pine-tree scathed by lightning Are ; 

The drooping ash and birch, between, 

Hang their fair tresses o'or tlie green, 

And all beneath, at random grow 
Each coppice dwarf of varied show, 

Or, round the stems profusely twined, 

Fling summer odours on the wind. 

Such varied group Urbino's hand 
Round Him of Tarsus nobly plaan’d. 

What time he bade proud Athens own 
On Mars's Mount the God Unknown ! 

Then p«y Philosophy stood nigh, 

Though liCTt by age, in spirit high ; 

There rose the scar-seam'd Veteran's spear. 
There Grecian Beauty bent to hear, 

I While Childhood at her foot was pl^d, 
i Or clung delighted to her w*aist. 

IV. 

^ And rest we here," Matilda said. 

And sate her in the varj'ing shade. 

** Chance-met, we well may steal an hour, 

To friendship duo from fortune’s power. 
Thou, Wilfrid, ever kind, must lend 
Thy counsel to thy sister-friend ; 

And, Redmond, thou, at my behest. 

No farther urge thy desperate quest. 

For to my care a charge is left, 

Dangerous to one of aid bereft, 

; Wcll-nigb an orphan, and alone, 

I Captive her sire, her house o'erthrown.” — 

1 Wilfrid, with wonted kindness graced, 
Beside her on the turf she placid, 

: Then paused, with downcast look and rye, 

; Nor bade young Redmond scat him nigh. 
Her conscious diffidence he saw, 

Drew backwanl as in modest awe, 

And sate a little space removed, 

Unmark'd to gaze on her he loved. 


Wreath'd in its dark-brown rings, her hair 
Half hid Matilda's forc‘head fair, 

Half hid and half reveal’d to view 
Her full dark eye of hazel hue. 


The rose, with faint and feeble strenk, 

So slightly tinged the maiden's cheek. 

That you had said her hue was pale ; 

But if she faced the summer gale, 

Or spoke, or sun^, or quicker moved. 

Or heard the pmihe of those she loved, 

Or when of interest was express'd 
Aught that waked feeling in her breast, 

The mantling blood in ready play 
Rival'd the blush of rising day. 

There w’as a soft and pensive grace, 

A cast of thought upon her face, 

That suited well the foreheud high. 

The eye-lash dark and dow'ii-cast eye ; 

The mild expression spoke a mind 
In duty firm, composed, resign’d ; — 

Tis t^t which Roman art lias given. 

To mark tlieir maiden Queen of heaven. 

In hours of sport, that mood gave way 
To Fancy's light and friiUc play ; 

And when the dance, or tale, or song. 

In hannless mirth sped time along, 

Full oft her doating sire would call 
His Maud the merriest of tlicm all. 

But days of war, and civil crime, 

Allow'd but ill such festal time. 

And her soft pensavencas of brow 
Had deepen'd into aadnees now. 

In Marston field her father ta’en, 

Her friends dispersed, brave Mortham slain. 
While every ill her soul foretold. 

From Oswald's thirst of power and go)<l. 
And boding thoughts that she must part 
With a soft vision of her heart, — 

All lower'd around the lovely maid, 

To darken her dejection's shade. 


Who has not heard^whilc Erin yet 
Strove 'gainst the Saxon's iron bit — 

Who lias not heard how brave O’Nt'ale 
In English blood embrued his steel. 

Against St. George’s cross blazed high 
The banners of bis Tanistry, 

To fiery Elescx gave the foil. 

And reign'd a prince in Ulster's soil ! 

Rut chief arose his victor pride. 

When that brave Marshal fought and died. 
And Avon-Duff to ocean bore 
His billows, red with Saxon gore. 

'Twas first in that disastrous fight, 

Rokeby and Mortham proved tlieir might. 
Thcrohad they fallen amongst the rest, 

But pity touch'd a chieftain's breast ; 

The Tanist he to peat O'Neale, 

Ho check'd his follower's blomly zeal, 

To quarter took the kinomen bold, 

And bore them to his mountain-hold, 

Gave them each sylvau joy to know, 
Stieve-Donard's cliffs and woods could show, 
Shared with them Erin’s festal cheer, 
Sbow'd them the chase of wolf and dei*r. 
And, when a fitting time was come, 

Safe and unransom’d sent them home, 
Loaded with many a gift, to prove 
A generous foe's respect and love. 

VII. 

Years speed away. On Hokeby’s head 
Some touch of early snow w*as shod ; 
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Calm he cnjoyM, by Greta’s wave, 
i The peace which James the Peaceful gave, 
! While Mortham, far beyoud the main, 
\Vage<l his fierce wars on Indian Spain.— 
It clianee<l upon a wintry night, 

■ That whiten’d Stanmore’s stormy height, 
i The chase was o’er, the stag was kill'd. 

In Rokcbv-hall the cups were fill’d, 

And, by tine huge stone-chimney, sate 
The Knight in hospitable state. 

Moonless the sky, tlie hour was late, 
i When a loud summons shook the gate, 

And sore for entrance and for aid 
A voice of foreign accent pray'd. 

The porter answer’d to the call, 

[ An<l instant rush’d into the hall 
I A Man, whose aspect and attire 
^ Startled the circle by the fire. 

vm. 

: His plaited hair in elf-locks spread 
Around his bare and matted head J 
t On leg and thigh, close stretch’d and tnm, 
His vesture allow’d the sinewy limb ; 

In saffron dyed, a linen vest 

Was frequent folded round bis breast ; 

' A mantle long and loose he wore, 

I stain’d with gore. 

Ho clasp’d a burthen to bis heart. 

And, resting on a knotted dart. 

The snow from hair and beard ho shook, 
And round him gazed with wildcr’d look ; 
Then up the halk with staggering pace. 

He hasten’d by the blaze to place, 

1 Half lifeless from the hitter air, 

His load, a Boy of beauty rare. 

To Rokchy, next, he louted low, 

Then stood erect his tale to show. 

With mild majestic port and tone, 

Like envoy of some barbarous throne. 

Sir Richard, Lord of Rokchy, hear ! 
Turlough O’Ncale salutes thee dear ; 

He graces thee and to thy care 
Young Redmond gtv^ his grandson fair. 
He bids thee breed him as thy eon, 

For Turlough’s days of joy are done ; 

And other lords have seized bis land, 
i And faint and feeble is his band, 

And all the glory of T>Tono 
Is like a morning vapour flown. 

^ To bind the duty on thy soul, 

I He bids thee thiuk on Erin's bowl ! 

If anv wrong the young O’Ncale, 
i He bids thee think of Erin’s steel. 

J To Mortham first this charge was due, 

I But, in his absence, honours you. — 

, Now is my master’s message by, 

' And Ferraught will contented die.” — 


I His look gre^ fill'd, his check grew pale, 
[ He sunk when he had told his tale ; 

^ For, hid beneath his mantle wide, 

I i A mortal wound was in his side. 

Vain was all aid — in terror wild, 

I I And sorrow, scream’d the orphan chiI<L 
1 1 Poor F’erraught raised his wistful eyes, 

I And fiuntly strove to soothe liis cries ; 

I All reckless of his dying pain, 

i: He hless’d, and hless’d him o’er again ! 


UOKEBY. 


And kiss’d the little hands outspread. 

And kiss’d and cross’d the infant bead, 

And, ill his native tongue and phrase, 

Pray’d to each saint to watch his <lays ; 

Then all his strength together drew. 

The charge to Rokeby to renew. 

When half w*as faulter'd from his breast, 

And half by dying signs express’d, 

“ Bless llie O’No^c !” he faintly said, 

And tlius the faithful spirit fled. 

X. 

’Twas long ere soothing might prevail j 

UjK>n the child to end the tale ; 

And then ho said, that from hU homo j 

His grandsire liad been forced to roam, 

Which had not been if Redmond's hand 
Had hut had strength to draw the brand. 

The brand of Lenaugh More the Red, 

That hung beside the grey w-olPs head. — 

*Twas from his broken phrase descried, 

His foster-father was his guide, 

Who, in his chaise, from Ulster bore 
Letters, and gifts a goodly store ; 

But ruffians met them in the wood, 

Ferraught in battle boldly stood, | 

Till wounded and o’erpower’d at length, 1 

And stripp’d of all, his failing strength 
Just bore him here— and then the child 
Renew'd again his moaning wild. 

XI. 

The tear, down Childhood’s check tliat flows, 

Is liko the dewdrop on the rose ; | 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 1 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry. ‘ 

Won by their care, ^e orphan child { 

Soon on his new protectors smiled, , 

With dimpled cheek and eye so fair, j * 

Through his thick curls of flaxen hair. | 

But blithest laugh’d tlut chock and eye, , 

When Rokeby’s little maid was nigh ; 

*Twa.s his, with elder brother’s pride, | 

Matilda’s tottering steps to guide ; , 

His native lays in Irish tongue, I 

To soothe her infant ear he sung, 

And primrose twined with daisy fair. ' | 

To form a cliaplet for her hair. | \ 

By lawn, by grove, by brooklet's strand, , | 

The children still were hand in hand, | 

And good Sir Richard smiling eyed i ^ 

The early knot so kindly tied. | • 

xit. 


But summer months bring wilding shoot 
From bud to bloom, from bloom to fruit ; 
And years draw on our human span, 

From child to boy, from boy to man ; 

And soon in Rokeby’s woods is seen 
A gallant boy in hunter’s green. 

He loves to wake the felon boar, 

In his dark haunt on Greta’s shore, 

And loves against the deer so dun. 

To draw the shaft, or liR the gun ; 

Yet more he loves, in autumn prime. 

The hazel’s spreading boughs to climb, 
And down its cluster'd stores to hail, 
Where young Matilda holds her veih 
And she, whose veil receives the shower. 
Is alter’d too, and knows her power ; 
Assumes a monitress’s pride, 

Her Redmond’s dangerous sports to chide, 


t 
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Yet listens still to hear him tell 
llow the grim wU<l*boar fought and fell, 

How at his fall the bugle rung, 

Till rock and green-wood answer flung. 

Then blesses her, that man can find 
A pastime of such savage kind 1 

xm. 

But Redmond knew to weave his (ale 
So well with praise of wood and dale, 

And knew so well each point to trace. 

Gives living interest to the chase, 

And knew so well o’er all to throw 
His spirit's wild romantic glow. 

That, while she blametl, and while she fear’d, 
She loved each venturous tale she heard. 

Oft, too, when drifted snow and rain 
To bower and hall their steps restrain, 
Together they explored the page 
Of glowing bard or filled sage ; 

Oft, placed the evening fire beside, 

The minstrel art alternate tried, 

While gladsome harp and lively lay 
Bade winter-night flit fast away : 

Thus from their childhood blending still 
Their sport, Wieir study, and their skill, 

A union of the soul they prove, 

But must not think that it was love. 

But though they dared not, envious Fame 
Soon dared to give that union name; 

And when so often, side by aide, 

F rom year to year the pair she eyed, 

She sometimes blamed Uie good old Knight, 
As dull of ear and dim of sight. 

Sometimes his purpose wouM doirlare. 

That young O’Nealo should wed lus heir. 

XIV. 

The suit of Wilfrid rent disguise 
And bandage from the lovers* eyes ; 

’Twas piain that Oswald, for his son, 

Had Rokeby's favour well-nigh won. 

Now must they meet with change of cheer, 
With mutual looks of shame and fear ; 

Now must Matilda stray apart, 

To school her disobedient heart ; 

And Redmond now alone must mo 
The love he never can subdue. 

But factions rose, and Rokeby sware, 

No rebel’s son should wed his heir ; 

And Redmond, nurtured while a child 
In many a bard’s traditions wild, 

Now sought the lonely wood or strcain, 

To cherish there a happier dream, 

Of maiden won by swoi^ or lance. 

As in the regions of romance ; 

And count the heroes of his tine. 

Great Nial of the Pledfi^ Nine, 

Shano-Dymas wild, and Geraldine, 

And Connan-Moro, who vow’d his race 
For over to the fight and chase, 

And cursed him, of his lineage bom, 

Should shcatho the sword to reap ihe com 
Or leave the mountain and the wold. 

To shroud himself in castled hold. 

From such examples hope he drew. 

And brighten’d as the trumpet blew. 

XV. 

If brides were won by heart and blade, 
Redmond had both his cause to aid. 

And all beside of niuture rare 
That might besooin a baron’s heir. 

Turlough O’Nealc, in Erin’s strife. 

On Rokeby’s Lord bestow’d liis life. 

And well did Rokeby’s generous knight 
Young Redmond for the deed requite. 

Nor was his liberal care and cost 
Upon the j^lant stripling lost : 

Seek the North Riding broad and wide, 

Like Redmond none could steed bestride ; 

From Tynemouth search to Cumberland, 

Like Redmond none could wield a brand ; 

And, then, of humour kind and free. 

And bearing him to each degree 
With frank and fearless courtesy, 

There never youth was form’d to steal 
Upon the heart like brave O’Neale. 

XVI. 

Sir Richard loved him as bis son. 

And when the days of peace were done, 

And to the gales of war he gave 
The banner of his sires to wave, 

Redmond, distinguish’d by his care. 

He chose that honour’d flag to bear. 

And named his page, the next degree ' 

In that old time to chivalry. j 

In five pitch'd fields he well maintain’d | 

The honour’d place his worth obtain’d. 

And high was Redmond’s youthful name 
Blazed in the roll of martial fame. 

Had fortune smiled on Marston fight, 

The eve had seen him dubb'd a knight ; 

Twice, ’mid the battle’s doubtful strife, 

Of Rokeby's lord ho saved the life, 

But when he saw him prisoner ma<le. 

Ho kiss’d and then resign’d his blade. 

And yielded him an easy prey 
To those who led the Knight away. 

Resolved Matilda's sire should prove 

In prison, as in fight, his love. ; 

XTII. j 

When lovers meet in adverse hour, 

Tis like a sun-glimpeo through a shower, 

A wat’ry ray an instant seen I 

The darkly closing clouds between. ! 

As Redmond on the turf reclined, 1 

The past and present fill’d his mind : i 

It was not thus,” Affection said, 

“ 1 dreom’d of my return, dear maid ! 

Not thus, when, from thy trembling hand, ' 

I took the banner and the brand, * 

When round me, as the bugles blew, • 

Their blades thrw hundred warriors drew, ' 

And, while Uie standard 1 unroll'd, , 

Clash’d their bright arms wiUi clamour bold. ' 

Where is that banner now ! — its pride i 

Lies whelm'd in Ouse’s sullen tide ! ' 

Where now these warriors ? — in their gore, \ 

They cumber Marston's dismal moor 1 ■ 

And what avails a useless brand, 

Held by a captive’s shackled hand, ; ; 

That only would his life retain, : 

To aid thy sire to bear his cliain . 

Thus Redmond to himself apart, 

Nor lighter was his rival’s heart ; t 

For Wilfrid, while his generous soul I ! 

Disdain’d to profit by controul, ' 

By many a sign could mark too plain. 

Save with such aid, his hopes were vain. 
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But now Matilda’s accents stole 
On tlie dark risions of thoir soul. 

And bade their mournful musing fly, 

Like mUt before the zephyr’s sigh. 

xrni. 

** I need not to my friends recall, 

How Mortham shunn’d roy lather’s hall ; 

A man of silence and of woe, 

Yet ever anxious w bestow 

On my poor self whate’er could prove 

A kinsman's confideiieo and love. 

My feeble aid could sometimes chase 
The clouds of sorrow for a space, 

But oftener fix’d beyond my power, 

I mark’d his deep despondence lower. 

One dUmftl cause, by idl unguess’d. 

His fearful confidence confess’d ; 

And twice it was my hap to sec 
Examples of that agony, 

Which for a season can o’erstrain 
I And wreck the stnicturo of the brain. 

I Ho had the awful power to know 
' The approaching mental overthrow, 
i And while his mind had courage yet 
i To struggle with the dreadful fit. 

The victim writhed against its throes. 

Like wretch beneath a murderer's blows. 
This malady, I well could mark, 

Sprung from some direful cause and dark ; 
But still he kept its source conceal’d, 

Till arming for the civil field ; 

Then in my charge ho bade me hold 
, A treasure huge of gems and gold, 

With tills disjointed dismal scroll 
That tells the secret of his soul, 

In such wild words as oft betray 
A mind by anguish forced astray. 

XIX. 

MORTBAM’s ntSTORT. 

** 'Matilila 1 thou hast seen mo start, 

As if a dagger thrill’d my heart, 

When it has happ'd some casual phrase 
Waked memory of my former days. 
Believe, that few can backward cast 
Tlieir thought with pleasure on the past. 
But I !_— Mv youm was rash and vain, 
And blood and rage my manhood stain, 
And my ^y hairs roust now descend 
To my cold grave without a friend 1 
Even thou, Matilda, wilt disown 
Thy kinsman, when his ^ilt is known. 
And must I lift the bloouy veil, 

Tliat hides my dark and fatal tale t 
I must— I will— Pale phantom, cease ! 
Leave mo one little hour in peace ! 

Thus haunted, tbink'st thou 1 have skill 
Thine own commission to fulfill I 
Or, while thou point’st with gesture fierce, 
Thy blighted cheek, thy bloody hearse, 
How can I paint thee as thou wort. 

So fair in face, so warm in heart I — 


Yes, she was fjur I— Matilda, thou 
Hast a soft sadness uu thy brow ; 

But hers was like the sunny glow, 
Tliat lauglifl on earth and ail below ! 
We wedded secret— there was need— 
Differing in country and in cn*cd ; 


And when to Mortham’s tower she came, 
We mention'd not her race and name, 
Until thy sire, who fought afar, 

Should turn him home from foreign war, 
On whose kind infiuenco we relied 
To soothe her father's iro and pride. 

Few months we lived retired, unknown, 
To all but one dear friend alone, 

One darling friend— I spare his shame, 

I will not write the villain's name ! 

My trespasses 1 might forget, 

And sue in vengeance for tlie debt 
Duo by a brother worm to me, 

U ngrateful to God’s clcmenc v, 

That spared me penitential tunc. 

Nor cut me off amid my crime. — 


“ A kindly smile to all she lent, 

But on her husband’s friend *twas bent 
So kind, that, from its harmless glee, 

The wretch misconstrued villany. 

Repulsed in his presumptuous love, 

A vengeful snare the traitor wove. 

Alone wo sate — the fiask had flow’d, 

My blood with heat unwont4?d glow’d. 

When through the allev’d walk we spied 
With hurried step my Edith glide, 
Cowering beneath the verdant screen, 

As one unwilling to be seen. ^ 

Words cannot paint the fiendish smile. 
That curl’d the traitor’s cheek the while ! 
Fiercely I question’d of the cause ; 

Ho m^e a cold and artful pause. 

Then pray’d it might not chafe my mood— 
* There was a gallant in the wood V — 

We had been shooting at the deer ; 

My cross-bow (evil chance 1) was near : 
That ready weapon of my wrath 
1 caught, and, hasting up the path. 

In the yew grove my wife I found, 

A stranger's arms her neck had bound ! 

1 mark’d his hear^— the bow I drew— 

I loosed the shaft— ’twM more than true ! 

I found my Edith’s dying charms 
Lock’d in her murder’d brother’s arms ! 
He came in secret to inquiro ^ 

Her state, and reconcile her are.— 

XXfI. 

** All fled roy rage — ^thc villain first. 

Whose craft my jealousy had nursed ; 

He sought in far and foreiOT clime 
To ’scape the vengeance of his crime. 

The manner of the slaughter done 
Was known to few, my guilt to none ; 
Some tale my faithful steward fnuned— 

I know not what — of shaft mis-aim’d ; 

And even from tliose tlie act who knew, 
He hid the hand from which it flew. 
Untouch’d by human laws I stocni, 

But God had hi*ard the cry of blood 1 
There is a blank upon my mind, 

A fearful vision ill-defined, 

Of raving till my flesh was torn. 

Of dungoon-bolts and fettcra worn— 

And when I waked to woe more mild, 

And question’d of my infant child — 
(Have I not written, tliat she liare 
A boy, like summer morning fair I) 
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With looks confused my menials tell, 

That armed men in Murtliam dell 
Beset the uurse^s evening way, 

And bore her, witli her charge, away. 

My faithless friend, and none but he. 

Could profit by this villany ; 

Him, then, I sought, with purpose dread 
Of treble vengeance on his heiul ! 

Ho 'scaped me— but my bosom's wound 
Some fkmt relief from wandering found, 

And over distant land and sea 
1 bore my load of misery. 

xxm. 

" Twas then that fate roy footsteps led 
Among a daring crew and dread. 

With whom full oft roy hated life 
r ventured in such desperate strife, 

That even my fierce associates saw 
My frantic deeds with doubt and awe. 

Much then 1 leam'd, and much can show, 

Of human guilt and human woe. 

Yet ne'er have, in my wanderings known 
A wretch, whose sorrows match'd my own !— 
It chanced, that, after battle fray, 

Upon the bloody field we lay ; 

The yellow moon her lustre shed 
Upon the wounded and the dead, 

\V bile, sense in toil and wassail drown'd, 

My ruffian comrades slept around. 

There came a voice — its ulver tone 
Was soft, Matilda, as thino own— 

* Ah wretch 1* it said, * what makest thou here, 
Whilo unavenged my bloody bier. 

While unprotected lives mine heir. 

Without a lather’s name and care 1* 

XXIV. 

“I heard— obey'd — and homeward drew 
The fiercest of our desperate crew 
I brought, at time of need to aid 
My purposed vengeance, long delay'd. 

But, humble be my tlianks to Heaven, 

That better hopes and thoughts has given. 
And by our Lord's dear prayer has taught, 
Mercy by mercy must be bought I— 

Let me m misery rejoice— 

I’ve seen his face — I've heard his voice— 

I claim'd of him my only child — 

As he disown’d the theft, he smiled ! 

That very calm and callous look 
That fiendish snocr his visage took. 

As when he said, in scornful mood, 

* There is a ^lant in the wood 1'— 

— 1 did not slay him as he stood— 

All praise bo to my Maker given ! 

Long sufforance is one path to hcaveu.’*— 
xxr. 

Thus far the woeful talc was heard, 

When something in the thicket stirred. 

Redmond sprung ; the villain Guy, 

( For he it was that lurk'd so nigh) 

Drew back — ho durst not cross his steel 
A moment's space with brave O'Nealc, 

For all the treasured gold that rests 
In Mortham's iron-baodod chests, 

Redmond resumed his seat ; — he said, 

Some roc was rustling in the shade. 

Bertram laugh'd grimly, when he saw 
His timorous comrado backa’ard draw : 

^ A trusty mate art thou, to fear 
A single arm, and aid so near ! 

Yet have I seen thee maiic a deer. 

Give me thy carabine — I’ll show 
An art that thou wilt gladly know, 

How thou may’st safely quell a foe." — 

XXVI. 

On hands and knees fierce Bertram drew 
The spreading birch and hazels through, 

Till ho had I^mond full in view. 

The gun he level'd — mark like this 
Was Bertram never known to miss, 

When fair opposed to aim there sate 
An object of his mortal bate. 

That day young Redmond’s death had seen, 

But twice Matilda came between 
The carabine and Redmond’s breast. 

Just ere the spring his finger press’d. 

A deadly oath the ruffian swore, 

Rut yet bis fell design forbore : 

** It ne'er," he mutter’d, shall be said, 1 

That thus I scathed thee, haughty mmd !" | 

Then moved to seek more open aim, 

When to his side Guy Denzil came : 

Bertram, forbear ! — we are undone 
For ever, if thou fire the gun. 

By all the fiends, an arm^ force 
Descends the dell, of foot and horse ! 

We periah if they hear a shot — 

Mai^an I we have a safer plot— 

Nav, friend, be ruled and thee back ! 

Behold, down yonder hollow track, 

The warlike l^cr of the band 

Comes, with his broad-sword in his hand.’*— 

Ri'rtram look'd up ; he saw, he knew. 

That Denzil's fears had counsell’d true, 

Then cursed his fortune and withdrew, 1 

Threaded the woodlands undescried, | 

And gain’d the cave on Grvta*side. | 

XXTII. 

They whom dark Bertram, in his wrath, { 

Doom’d to captivity or deatli, : 

Their thoughts to one sad subject lent, I 

Saw not nor hoard the ambnshment 
Heedless and unconcem’d they sate, j 

While on the very verge of fate ; 

Heedless and unconeem’d remain'd, 

When Heaven the murderer's arm restrain'd ; 

As ships drift darkling down the tide, 

Nor see the shelves o’er which they glide. 
Uninterrupted thus they beard { 

What Mortham’s closing tale declarciL 
Ho i^ko of wealth as of a load, 

By Fortune on a wretch bestow'd. 

In bitter mockery of hate, 

His cureless woes to aggravate ; 

But yet he pray'd Matilda's care 
Might save that treasure for his heir — 

His Edith's son — for still he raved 
As confident his life was saved ; 

In frequent vision, he averr'd, 

He saw his face, his voice he heard. 

Then argued calm — had murder been, 

The bIoo<I, the corpses, bad been seen ; 

.Some had pretended, too, to mark : 

On Windermere a stranger bark, 

Whoso crew with jealous care, yet mild. 

Guarded a female and a child. 
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I . While these faint proofs ho told mad preasM, 
j Hope seem'd to kindle in his breast ; 

I Though inconsistent, ragnOf and vain, 

1 It warp'd his judgment and his brain. 

I XXVUI. 

' These solemn words his story close 
. ** Heaven witness for mo that 1 chose 
My part in this sad civil fight, 

Moved by no cause but England's right. 

My country's groans have bid me draw 
My sword for gospel and fur law ; — 

1 1 These righted, 1 fling arms aside, 
j I And seek my son through Europe wide* 

1 1 My wealth on which a kinsman nigh 
‘ ' Already casts a grasping eye, 

I j With uieo may unsuspected lie. 

! When of my dcatli Matilda hears, 
i I Let her retain her trust three years : 

^ j If none, from me, the treasure claim, 

I I Perish’d is Mortham’s race and name : 
Then let it leave her generous hand, 

And flow in bounty o'er the land, 

i Soften the wounded prisoner’s lot, 

HebuiM the peasant's ruin'd cot ; 

So spoils acquired by fight afar, 

; Shall mitigate domestic war."^ 

I I XXIX. 

. I The generous youths, who well had known 
I ' Of Mortham’s mind powerful tone, 
j I To that high mind, by sorrow swerved, 

I I Gave sympathy his woes deserved ; 

I But Wilfrid chief, who saw reveal'd 

; Why Mortham wish’d his life conceal’d, 

II In secret, doubtless, to pursue 

' The schemes his wildcr'd fancy drew. 

Thoughtful he heard Matilda tell, 

I That sho would share her father’s cell 
; His partner of captivity, 

; Where'er his prison-house should be ; 
i Yet grieved to Uiink that Kokcby-hall 
. Dismantled, and forsook by all, 

0{>on to rapine and to stealth, 

II Had now no safe-guard for the wealth 
I Entrusted by her kinsman kind, 

: I And for such noble use design'd, 
j ** Was Barnard-CastJc then her choice,” 

' 1 Wilfrid inquired with hasty voice, 

I “ Since there the victor’s laws ordain. 

Her father roust a space remain I” — 

A flutter’d hope his accents shook, 

A flutter’d joy was in his look* 

Matilda liasten’d to reply, 

For anger flash’d in Redmond’s eye : — 

: “ Duty,” she said with gentle grace, 

“ Kind Wilfrid, has no choice of place ; 

; Else had I for my siro assign’d 
;| Prison less galKng to Ins mind, 

' Than that his wild-wood haunts which at<s, 

I And bears the murmurs of the Tees, 


Hecalling thus, with every glance. 

What captive's sorrow can enhance ; 

But where those woes arc highest, there 
Needs Hokeby most his dau^ter’s care.”» 

XXX. 

He felt the kindly check she gave. 

And stood abash’d — then answer'd grave : — 

** 1 squght thy purpose, noble maid, 

Thy doubts to clear, thy schemes to aid. 

I have beneath mine own command, 

So wills my sire, a gallant band, 

And well could send some horseman wight 
To bear the treasure forth by night, 

And so bestow it as you deem 
In these ill days may safest seem.” — 

** Thanks, gentle Wilfrid, thanks,” she said : 

** 0 bo it not one day delay'd ! 

And, more thy ^ter-friend to aid, 

Bo thou thyself content to hold, 

In thine own keying, Mortham’s gold, 

Safest with thoo.” — While thus she spoke, 

Arm’d soldiers on their converse broke. 

The same of whose approach afraid, 

The rufiians left their ambnscadc. 

Their chief to Wilfrid bended low, 

Then looked around as for a foe. 

“ What mcan’st thou, friend,” young WyclifTc said, 
^ Why thus in arms beset the glade P* 

— ** Tnat would I gladly Icam from you ; 

For up my squadron as I drew. 

To exercise our martial game 
Upon the moor of Baminghamc, 

A stranger told you were way-laid, 

Surrounded, and to death betray’d. 

He had a leader’s voice, I ween, 

A falcon glance, a warrior’s mien. 

He bade me bring you instant aid ; 

I doubted not, and I obey’d.” 

XXXI. 

Wilfrid changed colour, and, amazed. 

Turn’d short, and on the speaker gaz^, 

While Redmond every thicket round 
Track’d eamest as a questing hound, 

And Denzil’s carabine he found ; 

Sure evidence, by which they knew 
The warning was as kind as true. 

Wisest it seem’d, with cautious speed 
To leave the dell. It was agreed, 

That Redmond, with Matilda fair. 

And fitting guai^ should homo repair ; 

At nigbtfidl Wilfrid should attend, 

With a strong band, bis sister-friend, 

To bear with her from Rokeby's bowers 
To Bamard-Castlc’s lofty towers, 

Secret and safe, the banded chests, 

In which the wealth of Mortham rests. 

This hasty purpose fix’d, they part, 

E^h with a grieved and anxious heart. 


I The sultry summer day is done, 

I I Tlie western hills have hid tlie sun, 

I But mountain peak and village spire 
I Retain reflection of his fire. 

I Old Barnard’s towers are puiqde still, 
I j To Uiosc that gaz« from. Toller-hlll ; 


CANTO THE FIFTH. 

Distant and high, the tower of Bowes 
Like steel u|>on the anvil glows ; 

And Stanmnre's ridge, behind that lay, 
Rich with the spoils of parting day, 

In crimson and in gold array’d, 

I Streaks yet a while the closing shade. 
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Then alow resigns to darkening heaven 
The tints which brighter hours had given. 
Thus aged men full loth and alow 
The vanities of life forego, 

And count their youthful follies o’er, 

Till Memory lends her light no more. 

II. 

The eve, that alow on upland fades, 

Has darker closed on Rokeby’a glades, 
Where, sunk within their banks profound. 
Her guardian atreams to meeting wound. 
The atately oaks, whose sombre frown 
Of noontide made a twilight brown, 
Impervioua now to fainter light, 

Of twilight moke on early night. 

Hoarse into middle air arose 
The vespers of the roosting crows, 

And with congenial murmurs acorn 
To woke the Genii of the stream : 

For louder clamour’d Greta’s tide, 

And Tees in deeper voice replied. 

And fitful waked the evening wind, 

Fitful in sighs its breath resign'd. 

Wilfrid, whose fancy-nurtured soul 
Felt in the scene a soft eontroul, 

With lighter footstep press'd tlie ground, 
And often paused to look around ; 

And, though his path was to his love, 
Could not but linger in the grove. 

To drink the thrilling interest dear, 

Of awful pleasure check’d by fear. 

Such inconsistent moods have we, 

Even when our passions strike the key. 

in. 

Now through tho wood’s dark mazes post, 
The opening lawn he reach’d at last. 
Where, silver’d by the moonlight ray, 

Tile ancient Hall before him lay. 

Tliose martial terrors long were fled, 

That frown’d of old around its head : 

The battlements, the turrets grey, 

Seem’d half abandon’d to decay; 

On barbican and keep of stone 

Stem Time tho foemon’s work hod done ; 

Where banners the invader braved, 

The hare-bell now and wall-flowcr waved ; 
In tho rude guard-room, where of yore 
Their weary hours tho warders wore, 

Now, while the cheerful faggots blaze, 

On the paved floor the spindle plays : 

The flanking guns dismounted lie, 

The moat is ruinous and dry. 

The grim portcullis gone — and all 
Tho fortress.tumed to peaceful hall. 

nr. 

But yet precautions, lately ta’en, 

Show’d danger’s dav revived again; 

The court-yard wall show’d marks of care. 
The fallen defences to repair, 

Lending such strength os might withstand 
The insult of marauding band. 

The beams once more were taught to bear 
The trembling draw-bridge into air, 

And not, till question’d o’er and o’er. 

For Wilfrid oped the jealous door ; 

And when he enter’d, bolt and bar 
Resumed their place with sullen jar ; 


Then, 08 he cross’d the vaulted porch, 

The old grey porter rai?»ed hU torch, 

And view’d him o'er, from foot to head, 
Kre to the hall his steps he led. 

That huTO old hall, of knightly state, 
Dismantled seem’d and desolate. 

The moon through transom-shafts of stone, 
Which cross'd the latticed oriels, shone, 
And by the mournful light she gave, 

The Gothic vault seem’d funeral cave. 
Pennon and banner waved no more 
I O'er beams of stag and tusks of boar, 

I Nor glimmering arms were morshard seen, 
' To glance those sylvan spoils between. 
Those arms, those ensigns, borne away, 
Accomplish’d Rokeby's brave array; 

But all were lost on klarston's day ! 

Yet, here and there the moon-beams fall 
Where armour yet adorns the wall, 
Cumbrous of size, uncouth to sight, 

And useless in the modem fight ; 

Like veteran reiique of tlie wars. 

Known only by neglected scars. 

T. 

Iklatilda soon to greet him came. 

And bade them light the evening flame ; 
Said, all for parting was prepared. 

And tarried but for Wilfrid's guard. 

But then, reluctant to unfold 
His father’s avarice of gold, 

Ho hinted, that, lest jealous eye 
Should on their precious burden piy, 

He judged it best tho castle gate 
To enter when the night wore late ; 

And therefore he had left command 
Witli those he trusted of his band, 

That they should be at Rokeby met. 

What time the midnight watch was set. 

Now Redmond came, whoso oiucious care 
Till then was busied to prepare 
All needful, meetly to arrange 
The mansion for its mournful change. 

With Wilftrid’s care and klndncn pleased, 
His cold unready hand he seized, 

And press’d it till his kindly strain 
The gentle youth return’d again. 

Seem’d as between them this was said, 

** Awhile let jealousy bo dead ; 

And let our contest be, whose care 
Shall best assist this helpless lair.” 

VI. 

There was no speech tho truce to bind, 

It was a compact of the mind ; 

A generous tnought at once impress’d 
On cither rival’s generous breast 
Matilda well the secret took. 

From sudden change of mien and look. 
And— for not small had been her fear 
Of jealous ire and danger near — 

Felt, even in her dejected state, 

A joy beyond the reach of fate. 

They closed beside the chimney’s blaze. 

And talk’d and hoped for happier days, 

And lent their spirits* rising ^ow 
Awhile to impending woe 
High privilege of youthful time. 

Worth all the pleasures of our prime ! 

The bickering faggot sparkled bright, 

And gave the scene of love to sight, 
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Bade Wilfrid's chcvk more lively glow, 

Blay'd on Matilda’s neck of snow. 

Her nut-brown curls and forehead high, 

And laugh'd in Redmond’s azure cyo. 

Two lovers by the maiden sate, 

I Without a glance of jealous liate ; 

The niaid her lovers sate between, 

With open brow and equal mien;— 

It is a sight but rarely spied, 

Tlianks to man's wrath and woman’s pride. 

Til. 

While thus in peaceful guise they sate, 

A knock alarm’d the outer gate, 

And, ere the tardv porter stirr’d, 

The tinkling of a liarp was heard. 

A manly voice, of mellow swell, 

Bore burthen to the muric welL 

BONCf. 

*' Summer ere It gone and past. 

Summer dow It falling fast, 

( I hare wander'd all the day, 

I)o not bid me farther ttray 1 
Gentle hearts of fnmtle kin, 

Take the wandering harper in !**— 

. But the stem porter answer gave. 

With ** Get Uicc hence, thou strolling knave ! 
The king wonts soldiers ; war, I trow, 

. Were mecter trade for such os thou.”— 

' At this unkind reproof, again 
I Answer’d tho ready minstrel’s strain. 

I SOSO RBSVMJKO. 

I “ Rid not me. In hattle-fleld, 

BucUer lift, or bruad-tword wield 1 
I All my rtrenffth and all my art 

j Is to touch the gentle heart, 

^^’lth the wizard notes that ring 
From the peaceful minstrel string.**— 

Tho porter, all mimoved, replied, — 

** Depart in peace, with Heaven to guide ; 

If longer by the gate thou dwell. 

Trust me, thou shall not part so wcU.'* — 

Till. 

With somewhat of appealing look. 

The Harper’s part voung Wilfrid took : 

** These notes so wild and ready thrill, 

They show no vulgar minstrel’s skill ; 

Hai^ were his task to seek a homo 
More distant since the night is come ; 

And for his faith I dare engage — 

Your Harpool’s blood is sour’d by age ; 

His gate, once readily display’d, 

To greet the friend, the poor to aid. 

Now even to me, though known of old. 

Did but reluctantly unfold.” — 

" O blame not, as poor Harpool’s crime, 

An evil of this evil time. 

He deems dependent on his care 
The safety of his patron’s heir, 

Nor judges meet to ope the tower 
To guest unknown at parting hour, 

Urging his duty to excess 
Of rough and stubborn faithfulness. 

For this poor Harper I would lain 
He may relax : — hark to his strain 1” 
n. 

aOKO RBBl'SIRD. 

** 1 have sons of wnr fur kolght. 

Lay of loTu fur lady bright. 


Fairy tale to lull the heir, 

Goblin grim the maids to score ; 

Dark tho night, and long till day. 

Do not bid mu further stray 1 
'* Rokeby's lords of martial fame, 

I can count them name by name ; 

Legends of their line there bo. 

Known to few, but known to me ; 

If you honour Rokeby's kin. 

Take the wandering harper in ! 

** Rokeby's lords bad fair regard 
For the harp and for the bard ; 

Damn's race Uin>To never well. 

>Vhcrc the curse of minstrel fell. 

If you love that noble kin. 

Take the wear); harper in !" 

“ Hark 1 Harpool parlevs — there is hope,” 
Said Redmond, “ that the gate will oj>e.” — 
— ** For all thy brag and boast, I trow, 
Nought know’st thou of the Felon Sow,” 
Quoth Harpool, “ nor how Greta-side 
She roam’d, and Rokeby forest wide ; 

Nor how R^ph Rokeby gave the beast 
To Richmond’s Irian to make a feast. 

Of Gilbert Griffinson the tale 
GoeSr Aod of gallant Peter Dale, 

That well could strike with swoi^ amain. 
And of the valiant son of Spain. 

Friar Middleton, and blitlie Sir Ralph ; 
There were a gest to make us laugh ! 

I f thou canst tcU it, in yon shed 
Thou’st won thy supper and thy bed.” — 

X. 

Matilda smiled ; “ Cold hope,” said she, 

“ From Harpool’s love of minstrelsy ! 

But, for this Har|)cr, may we dare, 
Redmond, to mend his couch and fare 
— " O ask not me ! at minstrel string 
My heart from inhincy would spring ; 

Nor can I hear its simplest strain. 

Rut it brings Erin’s dream again, 

When pla^d by Owen Lysagh’s knee, 

(Tho Filea of O'Ncalo was be, 

A blind and boarded man, whose eld 
Was sacred as a prophet’s held,) 

I’ve seen a ring of nigged kemc, 

With aspects Maggy, wild, and stem, 
Enchanted by the master’s lay, 

Linmr around the live-long day. 

Shift from wild rage to wilder glee, 

To love, to grief, to ecstacy. 

And feel each varic<l change of soul 
Obedient to the bard’s coutroul. — 

Ah, ClandeboY 1 tliy friendly floor 
Slieve-Donard’s oak shall light no more ; 
Nor Owen’s harp, beside the blaze, 

TcU maiden’s love, or heroes praise ! 

The mantling brambles hide thy hearth. 
Centre of hospitable mirth ; 

All undistinguish’d in the gla<1e, 

My sires' gl^ home is prostrate laid, 
Their vossals wander wide and far, 

Serve foreign lords in distant war, 

.\nd now the stranger’s sons enjoy 
The lovely woods of Clandcboy !”— 

He spoke, and proudly turn’d aside, 

The starting tear to di^ and hide. 

XI. 

Matilda’s dark and soften’d eye 
Was glistening ere O'Ncale's was diy. 
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Her hand upon his arm she hud, — 

^ It is the will of Heaven,” she sud. 

** And think’st thou, Redmond, I can part 
From this loved home with lightsome heart. 
Leaving to wild neglect wbattTer 
Even from my infancy was dear ? 

For in this calm domestic bound 
Were all Matilda's pleasures found. 

That hearth, my sire was wont to grace, 

Full soon may be a stranger's plaro ; 

This hall, in which a child I play’d, 

Like thine, dear Redmond, lowly laid, 

The bramble and the thorn may braid ; 

Or, pass'd for aye from me and mine. 

It ne’er may shelter Rokeby’s line. 

Yet is this consolation given, 

My Redmond, -^'tis the will of Heaven.”— 
Her word, her action, and her phrase, 

Were kindly as in early da}"* ; 

1 1 For cold reserve bad lost its power, 
ji In sorrow's sympathetic hour. 

I ! Young Redmond dared not trust his voice ; 

I But rather had it been his choice 
To sliare that melancholy hour, 

Than, arm'd with all a chieftain's power. 

In full possession to enjoy 
Slieve-Donard wide, and Clandeboy. 

XJI. 

The blood left Wilfrid’s ashen cheek ; 
Matilda sees, and hastes to speak.— 

Happy in friendship's ready aid. 

Let all my murmurs Wre be stay’d ! 

And Rokeby's maiden will not part 
From Rokeby’s hall with moody heart. 

This night at least, for Rokeby's fame 
The hospitable hearth shall flame. 

And, ere its native heir retire, 

Find for the wanderer rest and flro. 

While this jpoor Harper, by the blaze, 
Recounts the tale of other days. 

Bid Harpool ope the door with speed, 

Admit him, and relieve each ne^. — 
Meantime, kind Wycliffe, wilt thou try 
j Thy minstrel skill ! — nay, no reply— 

: And look not sad ! — I guess thy tliought, 

, Thy verse with laurels would be bou^t, 

I And poor Matilda, landless now, 

I Has not a garland for thy brow. 

True, I must leave sweet Rokeby's glades, 

I Nor wander more in Greta shades ; 

But sure, no rigid jailor, thou 
j Wilt a short prison-walk allow, 

I Where summer flowers grow wild at will, 

On Marwood-chace and Toller-Hill ; 

Then holly green and lily gay 
Shall twine in guerdon of thy lay.'* — 

Tlie mournful youth, a space aside, 

To tune Matilda's harp applied ; 

And then a low sad descant rung, 

As prelude to the lay he sung. 

Zlll. 

TIIE CYPRESS WREATU. 

O Laity, twine no wreath for me. 

Or twine it of the c>*pre8e tree ? 

Too lively glow the lilies light. 

The varnish’d holly *s all too bright. 

Tbo Kay-flower and the eglantine 
Mny shade a broa^ leas sad than mine ; 

Hut, Lady, weave no wreath for me. 

Or weave it of the cypreaa tree! 


Let dimpled 3tirth bU templea twino 
With teadrils of the laughing vino ; 

The manly oak, the pensive yew. 

To patriot and to sage be due ; 

The myrtle bough bids lovers live. 

But that Matilda will not give : 

Then, Lady, twine no wreath for me, 

Or twine It of the cypress tree. 

Let merry England proudly rear 
Her blended roses, tought so dear ; 

Let Albln bind her bonnet blue 
Wltli heath and hare-bell Upp’d in dew ; 
On favour'd Erin's crest bo seen 
The flower she loves of emerald grocn— 
Hut, Lady, twino no wreath for me. 

Or twino it of the cypress tree. 

Strike the wild harp, while maids prepare 
The Ivy moot for minstrel's hair ; 

And, while his crown of laurel leaves 
With bloody band tho victor weaves, 

Let the loud trump his triumph tell ; 

But when you hear the passing bell, 

Then, Lady, twine a wreath for me. 

And twine it of tbe cypress tree. 

Yes I twine for me tho cyproas bough ; 
But, O Matilda, twine not now ! 

Stay till a few brief months are post. 

And I have look'd and loved my last ! 
When TilUgen tny shroud bestrew 
With pansies, rosemary, and rue,— 

Then, Lady, weave a wreath for me, 

And weave U of the cypress tree. 


O’ Neale obeervod the etariine tear, 

And spoke with kind and bliihBome cheer — 
** No, noble W ilfrid ! ere the day 
When mourns the land thy silent lay, 

Shall many a wreath be freely wove 
By hand of friendship and of love. 

I would not wish that rigid Fate 
Had doom’d thee to a captive's state. 

Whose hands are bound by honour’s law, 
Who wears a sword he must not draw ; 

But were it so, in minstrel pride 
The land together would we ride, 

On prancing steeds, like Harpers old, 

Bound for &e halls of barons bold. 

Each lover of the lyre we’d seek, 

From Michael's Mount to Skiddaw's peak. 
Survey wild Albin’s mountain strand, 

And roam green Erin's lovely land, 

While thou the gentler souls should move. 
With lay of pity and of love, 

And I, thy mate, in rougher strmn, 

Would sing of war and warriors slain. 

Old England's bards were vanquish'd then, 
And Scotland's vaunted Hawtbomden, 

And, rilenced on lemian shore, 

M'Curtin's harp should charm no more !"— 

Id lively mood no spoke, to wile 

From Wilfrid's woe- worn cheek a smile. 


" But,” said Matild^ ^ ere thy name. 

Good Redmond, gain its destmed fame, 
Say, wilt thou kindly deign to call 
Thy brother minstrel to the ball I 
Bid all the household, too, attend, 

Each in his rank a humblo friend ; 

I know their faithful hearts will grieve, 
When their poor mistress takes her leave, 
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I So let tbe horn and iM*aker tluw 
! To mitigate their parting woe/’— 
j The Harper came : — in youth’s first prime 
Himself ; in mode of olden time 
His garb was fashion’d, to express 
1 The ancient English minstrel’s dress, 

A seemly gown of Kendal green, 

With gorget dosed of silver sheen ; 

His har}) in silken scarf was slung. 

And by his side an an Lace hung. 

It seemed some masquer’s quaint array, 

■ For revel or for holiday. 

I xri. 

j He made obeisance, with a free 
Yet studied air of courtesy. • 

I Each look and accent, framed to please, 
Seem’d to affect a playful ease ; 

I His face was of that doubtful kind, 

That wins the eye, but not the mind ; 

I Yet harsh it seem'd to doom amiss 
I Of brow so young and smooth as this. 

^ His was the subtle look and sly, 

I That, spying all, seems nought to spy ; 

Round all the group his glances stole, 

; Unmark'd themselves, to iiuirk the wliole, 
i Yet sunk Inmeath Matilda’s look, 

Nor could the eye of Redmond brook. 

To tbe suspicious, or the old, 

Subtle and dangerous and bold 
Had seem’d tliis self-invited guest ; 

Hut young our lovers, — and the rest, 

Wrapt in their sorrow and their fear 
i At parting of their mistress dear, 

\ i Tear-blinded to the castle hall, 

! Came as to bear her funeral p^l. 

I zrii. 

I All that expression base was gone. 

When waked the guest his minstrel tone ; 

I It fled at Inroiration’s call, 

As erst the Dasmon fled from Saul. 

More noble glance he cast around, 

, More fri'enlrawn breath inspired the sound, 
I His pulse beat bolder and more high, 

I In all the pride of minstrelsy 1 
( Alas 1 too soon that pride was o’er, 

I Sunk with the lay that bade it soar 1 
, His soul resumed, with habit’s chain, 

I Its vices wild and follies vain, 

I And gave the talent, with him bom, 

' To be a common curse and scorn. 

' Such was the youth whom Rokeby’s maid, 

' With condescending kindness, pray’d 
Hero to renew the strain sho loved, 

At distance beard and well approved. 

XTIU. 

I BONO. 

[ THB HARP. 

I was a wild and wayward boy, 
i My childhood scorn’d each childish toy; 

1 Retired from all, resorred and ooy, 

! To tnusinx prone, 

I 1 woo'd my solitary Joy, 

My harp alona 

My yonth, with bold Ambition’s moo«T, 
Dewpbed the humble stream and wood 
>\'l»c«5 my poor father's cottage stood. 

To fame unknown • 

What should my soaring views make good ? 
My harp alone. 


Love came with all his frantic fire, | 

And wild romance of vain desire ; 

Tbe Baron’s daughter hoard my lyre. 

And praised the tone 
MTiat could presuniptuoiu bc^ inspire ? 

My harp alone. 

At manhood's touch the bubble burst, 

And manhood's pride the vision curst, ! 

And all that had my folly nursed | 

Love's sway to own ; 1 

Yet spared the spell that lull’d mo first, j 

My harp alone. 1 1 

Woe came with war, and want with woe ; 

And it was mine to undergo } ■ 

Each outrage of the rebel foe | 
Can aught atone ' 

My fields made waste, my cot laid tow f 
My harp alone I 

Ambition's dreams Tve seen depart. 

Have rued of penury the smart, [ 

Have felt of love the venoro'd dsrt I 

>Vbcn hope was flown ; I 

Yet leeteoncsolaoo to my heart,— 

My harp alone t 

Then, over mountain, moor, and hill. 

My faithful harp. I'll bear thee still ; 

And when this life of want and 111 

Is well nigh gone, | 

Thy stringsralnoelniy shall thrill, ! 

Mybarpalono! ' 

XIX. I 

** A plcaaiDg lay !” Matilda aaid. 

But Harpool ahook hi« old grey head, j 

And took hia batten and hia torch, j 

To acek hia gtiard-room in tlio porch. 

Edmund obtwrvod— with sudden change, 

Among the strings his fingers range, 

U util they waktnl a bolder glee 
Of military melody*; 

Thou paused amid the martial sound. 

And look’d with well-feign’d fear around ; — 

** None to this noble house belong,” 

He said, ** that would a minstrel wrrong. 

Whose fate has been, Uirough good and ill, 

’fo love his Royal Master still, i 

And, with your honour'd leave, would fain I 

Rejoice you with a lo\*al strain.” — | 

Then, as assured by sign and look, 

The warlike tone again he took ; 

. And Harpool stopp'd, and turn’d to hear 
A ditty of the Cavalier. 


80N0. 

THR CAVAUXa. 

>Vhfle the dawn on the mountain wm misty and gray. 

My true love has moimtcd his steed and away. 

Over bill, over volley, o’er dole and o’er down ; 

llcavon shield the bravo gallant that fights for the Crown ! 

ITo has doff’d the silk doublet the brrost-plate to bear, 

' He has placed the HtceLt-cap o'er his long flowing hair, 

I From his bolt to hUstimip hit broad-sword htutgadon-n.— 
Heaven shield the bravo gallant that fights for the Crown ! 

For the rights of fair England that broad sword be draws, 
Her King U his leader, her church Is hts cause ; 

His watch-wunl (s honour. hU pay is renown. — 

God strike with tho gallant that strike* (or the Crown ! 

They may boost of their Fairfax, their Waller, and all 
The round -beaded rebels of Wc-^tmlnster-lmll ; 

But tell tbct« bold traitors of London's proud town. 

■ That the spoon of tbe North have eoclKlcd tbe Crown. 
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There’s Derby and Cevendlsh, dread of their foes; 

There's Erin's high Onnond, and Scotland's Montrose ! 
Woiildyou match the base Skippoo. and MaMrjsand Brown. 
With the Barons of England t^t fight for theCrvwn ? 

Now joy to the crest of the brave Cavalier ! 

Be his banner unconqiier'd, resistlcMs his spear, 

Till in peace and in triumph his toils he may drown. 

In a pledge to fair England, her Church, and her Crown ! 

ZYI. 

“ Alas !” Matilda said, " that strain, 

Good Harper, now is heard in vain ! 

The time has boon, at such a sound, 

When Hokeby’s vassals gathered round, 

A hundred manly hearts would bound ; 

But now, the stirring verse we hear, 

Like trump in dying soldier's ear ! 

Listless and sad the notes we own, 

Tho power to answer them U flown. 

Yet not writhout his meet applause 
Be be that sings the rightful cause, 

Even when the crisis of its fate 
To human eye seems desperate. 

While Rokeby’s heir such power retains, 

Let this slight guerdon pay thy pains 
And lend thy luirp ; I fain would try, 

I If my poor skill can aught supply, 

Ere yet I leave my fathers' hall, 

To mourn tho cause in which we fall.">— 

XXII. 

The Harper, with a downcast look, 

And trembling hand, her bounty took. 

As yet, the conscious pride of art 
Had steel'd him in his treacherous part ; 

A powerful spring, of force unguess’d, 

That hath each gentler mood suppress’d, 

I And reign’d in many a human breast, 

I From his that plans the red campaign. 

To his tluii wastes tho woodland reign, 
i The failing wing, the bloodshot eye, 

The sportsman marks with apathy. 

Each feeling of his victim’s ill 
Drown’d in his own successful skill. 

The veteran, too, who now no more 
Aspires to head tho battle’s roar. 

Loves still the triumph of bis art, 

And traces on tho pcneil’d chart 
Soma stem invader’s destined way, 

Through blood and min, to his prey ; 

Patriots to death, and towns to flame, 

He dooms, to raise another’s name. 

And shares the guilt, though not the fame. 

What pays him for his sp^ of time 
Spent m premeditating crime I 
What against pity arms his heart ! — 

It is tho coDficiouB pride of art. 

xxiir. 

But principles in Edmund’s mind 
Were baseless, vague, and undefined. 

His soul, like bark with mdder lost. 

On passion’s changeful tide was tost ; 

Nor Vico nor Virtue had the power 
Beyond tho impression of the hour ; 

And O ! when passion mles, how rare 
The hoars that fall to Virtue's share ! 

Yet now she roused her — for the pride. 

That lack of sterner guilt supplied, 

Could scarce support him when arose 
> The lay that mourn’d Matilda’s woes. 


SONG. 

THB rARSWRU.. 

The Bound of Rokeby’s wnnds 1 hrsr. 

They minute with the song : 

Dark Greta's voice is in mine car, 

1 must not hear them long. 

Fn>m every loved and native liaunt 
The native heir must stray. 

And.Ukca ghewt vrborasun-bcamsdoiint, 
Muat part before the day. 

Foon from the halls my fathers rear'd. 

Their scutcheons may descend, 

A lino so long beloved and fear'd 
May soon obscurely end. 

No longer here Matilda's tone 
Bhall bid theae echoes swell , 

Yet shall they hear her proudly own 
The cause in which wo fell. 

The Lady paused, and then again 
Resumed the lay in loftier strain. 

XXIV. 

Let our halls and towers decay, 

Be our name and line forgot. 

Lands and manors pass away,— 

Wo but share our mooarch's lob 
If no more our annals show 
Battles won snd banners taken. 

Still in death, defeat, and woe, 

Ours bo loyalty unshaken 1 
Constant still in danger's hour. 

Princes own'd our fsthera’ aid ; 
lAuids and honours, wealth and power, 

Well their loyalty repaid. 

Fetish wealth, and power, and pride ! 

Mortal boons by mortals given ; 

But let Constancy abide. 

Constancy's the gift of heaven. 

XXV. 

While thus Matilda’s lay was heard, 

A thousand thoughts in Edmund stirr’cl. 

In peasant life ho might luivc known 
As fair a face, as sweet a tone ; 

But village notes could ne’er supply 
That rich and varied melody. 

And ne’er in cotta^ maid was seen 
The easy dignity of mien. 

Claiming respect yet waving state, 

That marks the daughters of the great 
Yet not, perchance, had these alone 
His scheme of purposed guilt o’ertbrown ; 
But, while her energy of mind 
Superior rose to griefs combined, 

Lending its kindling to her eye, 

Giving her form new majesty, — 

To Edmund’s thought Matilda seem’d 
The very object he had dream’d, 

When, long ere guilt his soul had known, 

In Winston bowers lie mused alone. 

Taxing bis fancy to combine 
Tho face, the air, the voice divine. 

Of princess fair by cruel fate 

Reft of her honours, power, and state, 

Till to her rightful realm restored 
By destined hero’s conquering sword. 

xxn. 

** Such was my vision !” fklmund thought ; 
** And have I, then, the ruin wrought 
Of such a maid, that fancy ne’er 
In fairest vision form'd her peer t 
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Waa it my hand, that could unclose 
The poetern to her ruthleM foe« t 
Foes, lost to honour, law, and faith. 

Their kindeet mercy sudden death 1 
Have I done this ! 1 1 who have swore, 

Tliat if the globe such angel bore, 

I would have traced its circle broad, 

To kiss the ground on which she trod ! — 

And now— >0 ! would that earth would rtve, 
And close upon me while alive ! — 

Is there no hope ! is all then lost !— 

Itcrtram*8 alrt^y on his {toet 1 
Even now, beside the hall's arcliM door, 

I saw his shadow cross the floor ! 

He was to wait my signal strain — 

A little respite thus wc gain : 

By what 1 heard the menials say. 

Young Wycliffe'a troop are on their way— 
Alarm precipitates the crime I 
My harp must wear away the time.” — 

And then in accents hunt and low. 

He faulter*d forth a tale of woe. 

X-VVlt. 

BALLAD. 

*' And whither would you lend me then ?*' 

Quoth the Friar of orders gray ; 

And the rufians twraln replied again, 

*■ Djr a dying woman to pray.**— 

** I soo.“ he said, " a lorely sight, 

A sight bodes little harm, 

A lady as a lily bright. 

With an infant oo her am."— 

*' Then do thine office, Friar gray, 

And K« thou shrive her free ! 

Else shall the sprite, that parts to-night, 

Fling all Its guilt on thee. 

*' Lot mass be said, and trcntals rend, 

W'hen thouVt to convent gone, 

And bid the bell of St. Benedict 
Toll out its deepest tone."— 

The shrift Is done, the Friar is gone. 

Blindfolded as he cam^ 

Next morning, all in Littloeoto-ball 
Were weeping for their dame. 

Wild Darrell is an alter'd man, 

The village emnee can tell ; 
lie looks pale as clay, and strivm to pray. 

If be bears the convent bell. 

If prince or peer orose Darrell's way, 

He'll beard him in his pHd^> 

If be meet a Friar of orders gray, 
lie droope and turns aside. 

xxvni, 

“ Harper ! mcUiinks thy magic lays,** 

Matilda said, ** can goblins raise ! 

Well nigh my fancy can discern, 

Near the dark porch, a visage stern ; 
j E’en now in yonder shadowy nook 

J 1 see it ! — Redmond, Wilfrid, look ! 

1 A human form distinct and clear — 

God, for thy mercy !— It draws near !*' — 

She saw too true. Stride after stride, 

The centre of that chamber wide 
Fierce Bertram gain’d ; then made a stand, 
And, proudly graving wnth his hand, 
Thunder’d — “ Be still, upon your lives 1 
He bleeds who speaks, he dies who strives.”— 
Behind their chief, the robber crew 
1 Forth fri>m the darken'd portal drew. 

In silence — save that echo dread ' 

Return’d their heavy measured tread. 1 

The lamp’s uncertain lustre gave > 

Their arms to gleam, their plumes to wave ; j 

File after file in order pass, i 

Like forms on Banqno’s mystic glass. i 

Then, halting at their leader’s sign, ' 

At once they form’d and curved their line, 

Hemming within its crescent drear ^ 

Their victims, like a herd of deer. ' 

Anotlicr sign, and to the aim i 

Levell’d at once their mus<}uets came, 

As waiting but their chieftain’s word, | 

To make their fatal volley heard. | 

XXIX. 1 

Back in a heap the menials drew, i 

Yet, even in mortal terror, true, 1 

Their pale and startled group oppose | 

Between Matilda and the foes. 

“ 0 haste tliee, Wilfrid !” Redmond cried ; 

** Undo that wicket by thy side ! 

Bear hence Matilda — gain the wood — 

The pass may be a while made good — 

Thy hand, ere tliis, must sure be nigh — ' 

0 speak not— dally not — but fly !** — | 

While yet the crowd their motions hide. 

Through the low wicket-duor tbe^ glide. | 

Through vaulted passages they wmd, i 

In Gouiic intricacy twined ; 

Wilfrid half led, and half be bore, ' 

^latilda to the postern door, 1 

And safe beneath the forest-tree j 

The lady stands at liberty. | 

The moonbeams, the fresh gale’s caress, ! 

Renew’d suspended consciousness : — , 

** Where’s Redmond t” eagerly she cries . 

Thou answerist not — he mes 1 he dies 1 | 

And thou bast left him, ail bereft 
Of mortal aid — with murderers left ! — ! 

1 know it well — he would not ^ield 

His sword to roan — his doom ts seal’d ! | 

For my scorn’d life, which thou hast bought 1 

At price of bis, 1 thank thee not” — 

XXX. i 

The unjust reproach, the angry* look, j | 

The heart of Wilfrid could not brook. . | 

** Lady,” ho said, " my hand so near, ! * 

In aafety thou may’st rest thee here. [ | 

For Redmond's death thou shalt not mourn, 

If mine can buy his safe return.” — 1 

He turn'd away — his heart ihrobb’d high, | 

The tear aas bursting from his eye. ■ 

The sense of her injustice press'd I 

Uiwn the maid's distracted breast, — 

“ otay, Wilfrid, stay ! all aid is vain 1” — 

He hoard, but turn’d him not again ; 

He reaches now the poetern door, 

Now enters — and is seen no more. 

XXXI, 

With all the agony that e’er 

Was gender'd 'twixt suspense and fear. 

She watch'd the line of windows tall 
Whose gothic lattice lights the hall. 

Distinguish'd by the paly red 
Tlio U^ps in dim refli^ction sho<1, 

While all beside in wan moonlight 
Each grated casement glimmer'd white. 
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No sight of h&rm, no sound of ill, 

It is a deep and midnight still. 

Who look'd upon the scene had guess'd 
All in the castlo were at rest : 

When sudden on the windows shone 
A lightning flash, just seen and gone ! 

A shot is heard — Agiun the flame 
Flash'd thick and fast— a Tolley came ! 

Then echoed wildly, from within, 

Of shout and scream the mingled din. 

And weapon-clash, the maddening cry 
Of those who kill, and those who die ! 

As flll'd the hall with mlphurous smoke. 

More red, more dark, the death-flash broke, 
And forms were on the lattice cost, 

That struck, or struggled, as they past. 

xxxir. 

What sounds upon the midnight wind 
Approach so rapidly behind ! 

It is, it is, the tramp of steeds ! 

Matilda hears the sound, she speeds, 

Seizes upon the leader's rein — 

** O baste to aid, ere aid be rain ! 

Ply to the postern — gain the hall 
From saddle spring the troopers all ; 

Their gallant steeds, at liberty, 

Run wild along the moonlight lea. 

But, ere they hurst upon the scene, 

Full stubborn had the conflict been. 

When Bertram mark'd Matilda’s flight. 

It nvo the signal for the flght ; 

And Rokoby’s veterans, seam'd with scars 
Of Scotland's and of Erin's wars. 

Their momentary panic o'er, 

Stood to the arms which then they bore ; 

^or they were weapon 'd and prepared 
^eir mistress on her way to guard.) 

Then cheer'd them to the fight O’Neale, 

Then peal'd the shot, and clash'd the steel ; 
The war-smoke soon with sable breath 
Darken'd the scene of blood and death. 

While on the few defenders close, 

The Bandits with redoubled blows, 

And, twice driven back, yet fierce and fell 
Renew the charge with bantie yell. 

xzzm. 

Wilfrid has fallen— but o’er him stood 
Young Redmond, soil'd with smoko and blood, 
Cheenng his mates, with heart and hand 
Still to make good their desperate stand. 

** Up, comrades, up ! in Rokeby halls 
Ne’er be it said our conrago falls. 

What ! faint ye for their savage cry, 

Or do the smoke-wreaths daunt your eye f 
These rafters have return'd a shout 
As loud at Rokeby's wassail route. 

As thick a smoke these hearths have given 
At Hallowtido or Christmas even. 

Stand to it vet ! renew the fight. 

For Rokeby’s and Matilda’s right ! 

These slaves ! they dare not, hand to hand. 

Bide buflet from a true man's brand." 

Impetuous, active, fierce, and young, 

Upon the advancing foes he sprung. 

Woe to the wretch at whom is bent 
His brandish'd faulchion’s sheer descent ! 
Bwkward tlicy scatter'd as be came, 

Like wolves before the levin flame, 


When, 'mid their howling conclave driven, 
Hath glanced the thunderbolt of heaven. 
Bertram rush'd on — but Ilarpool clasp'd 
H» knees, although in death he gasp'd. 

His falling corpse before him flung. 

And round the tramell'd ruffian clung. 

Just tlien, the soldiers fill'd tho dome, 

And, shouting, charged the felons home 
So fiercely, that, in panic dread. 

They broke, they yielded, fell, or fled. 
Bertram’s stem voice they heed no more. 
Though heard above the battle's roar. 
While, trampling down the dying man. 

He strove, with volley'd threat and ban, 

In scorn of odds, in mte's despite, 

To rally up the despciato fight. 

zxxiv. 

Soon murkier clouds the hall enfold. 

Than e'er from battle-thunders roll'd ; 

$0 dense, the combatants scarce know 
To aim or to avoid the blow. 

Smothering and blindfold grows the fight— 
But soon B^l dawn a dismal light I 
'Mid cries, and clashing arms, there came 
The hollow sound of ruling flame ; 

Now horrors on the tumult dire 
Arise — the castle is on fire I 
Doubtful, if chance had cast the brand. 

Or frantic Bertram's desperate hand. 
Matilda saw — for fre<)uent broke 
From the dim casements gusts of smoke. 
Yon tower, which late so clear defined 
On the fair hemisphere reclined. 

That, pencil’d on its azure pure, 

The eye could count each embrazure, 

Now, swathed within the sweeping cloud, 
Seems giant-spectre in his shroud ; 

Till, from eacn loop-hole flashing light, 

A spout of fire shines ruddy bright. 

And. gathering to united glare. 

Streams high mto the midnight air, 

A dismal beacon, far and wide 
That waken'd Greta's slumbering side. 

Soon all beneath, through gmllerv long. 

And pendent arch, the fire flasb^l strong, 
Snatching whatever conld maintain, 

Raise, or extend, its furious reign. 

Startling, with closer cause of dread, 

The females who the conflict fled. 

And now rush'd forth upon the plain, 

Filling the air with clamonn vain. 

XXXV. 

But ceased not yet, the hall within, 

Tlie shriek, the shout, the camage-diu. 

Till bursting lattices give proof 
The flames nave caught the rafter'd roof. 
What ! wait they till its beams amain 
Crash on tho slayers and the slain ! 

The alarm is caught — tho draw.hridgc falls. 
The warriors hurry from tho walls. 

But, by tile conflagration's light, 

Upon the lawn renew tho flght 
Each straggling felon down was hew'd. 

Not one could gain the sheltering wooil ; 
But forth the affrightod Harper sprung, 
And to Matilda's robe ho clung. 

Her shriek, entreaty, and command, 

Stopp'd the punueris lifted hand. 
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Denzil and he alire wore tn’en ; 

The reel, save Bertram, all arc slain. 

XXXVI. 

And where is Bertram ? — Soaring high, 
The general tlame ascends the sky ; 

In gadicr'd group the soldiers gaze 
Upon die broad and roaring blaze, 

When, like infernal dmtnon, sent 
Kod from his penal element, 

To plague and to pollute the air,— 

His face all gore, on Arc his hair, 

Forth from the central mass of smoke 
The giant form of Bertram broke I 
His brandish’d sword on hi^h ho rears. 
Then plunged among opposmg spears ; 
Hound his left arm his mantle truss'd 
Received and foil’d three lances' thrust : 
Nor these his headlong course withstood. 
Like reeds he snapp’d the tough ash wood. 
In rain his foes around l>im clung ; 

With matchless force aside be flung 
Their boldest, — as the bull, at bay. 

Tosses the ban-dogs from his way. 

Through forty foes his path he made, 

And safely gain'd the forest glade. 

zx.tni. 

Scarce was this final conflict o’er, 

When from the postern Redmond bore 
Wilfrid, who, as of life bereft, 

Hod in the fatal hall been left, 


CANTO 

I. 

The summer sun, whose early power 
Was wont to gild Matilda’s bower. 

And rouse her with his matin ray 
Her duteous orisons to pay, 

That morning sun has three times seen 
The flowers unfold on Hokeby green, 

But sees no more the sluml>orB fly 
From fair Matilda’s luuol eye ; 

Tliat morning sun has three times broke 
On Uokeby’s glades of elm and oak. 

But rising from their sylvan screen, 

Marks no gray turrets glance betw'ecn. 

A shapeless mass lie keep and tower. 

That, hissing to the morning shower, 

Can but witJi smouldering vapour pay 
The early smile of summer day. 

The peasant, to his labour bound, 

I’auses to view the blacken’d mound, 

Striving, amid the ruin'd space. 

Kach wcll-ren>emlK*r’d spot to trace. 

That length of frail and flrc-scorch'd wall 
Once scrctm'd the hospitable hall ; 

When yonder broken arch was whole, 

’Twas there was dealt the weekly dole ; 

And where yon tottering columns nod, 

TIvc chape) sent the hymn to God. 

So flits the world’s uncertaiu span ! 

Nor zeal for God, nor love for man, 

Gives ra<»rtal monuments a date 
HejTjnd the power of Time and Fate. 

The towers must share the builder's doom ; 
Ruin is tlicirs, and his a tomb ; 


Deserted there by all his train ; 

But Redmond saw, and turn’d again. — 
Beneath an oak he laid him down. 

That in the blaze gleam’d ruddy brown, 
And then hb maniic’s clasp undid ; 
Matilda held hb drooping nead, 

Till, given to breathe the freer air, 
Returning life repaid their care. 

He gazed on them with heavy sigh,— 

“ 1 could have wish’d even thus to die — 
No more he said — for now wrilh speed 
Each trooper had regain’d hb steed ; 

The ready palfreys stood array’d. 

For Redmond and for Rokeb)^B Maid ; 
Two Wilfrid on hb horse sustain, 

One leads hb charger by the rein. 

But oft Matilda look’d behind. 

As up the vale of Tees thev wind. 

Where far the mansion of her sires 
Beacon’d the dale with midnight Arcs. 

In gloomy arch above them spread. 

The clouded heaven lower'd bloody red ; 
Beneath, in sombre light, the flood 
Appear'd to roll in waves of blood. 

Then, one by one. was heard to fall 
The tower, the donjon-keep, the hall. 

Each rushing down with thunder sound, 

A space the conflagration drown’d ; 

Till, gathering strength, again it rose, 
Announced its triumph in its close, 

Shook wide its light landscape o'er. 
Then sunk — and Rokeby was no more I 


THE SIXTH. 

But better boon benignant Heaven 
To Faith and Charity has given. 

And bids the Christian hope sublime 
Transcend the bounds of Fate and Time. 

n. 

Now the third night of summer came, 

Since that which witness’d Rokeby’s flame. 
On Brigoal cliffs and Soargill brake 
The owlet’s homilies awake, 

The bittern scream’d from rush and flag, 
The raven slumber’d on bis crag. 

Forth from hb den the otter drew, — 
Grayling and trout their tyrant knew, 

As l^twcen reed and stodge he poors, 

With flerec round snout and sharpen’d ears, 
Or, prowling by the moon-beam ccm)I, 
Watches the stream or swims the pool 
Perch’d on hb wonted eyrie high. 

Sleep seal’d the tercelet’s wearied eye, 

That all the day liad watch’d so well 
The cushat daii across the dell. 

In dubious beam reflected shone 
That lofty cliflT of pale grey stone, 

Bedside wnose base the secret cave 
To rapine late a refuge gave. 

The crag’s wild ci*»*«t of copse and yow 
On Greta’s breast dark shadows thn*w ; 
Shadows that met or shunn’d the sight, 
With every change of fitful light ; 

I As ho(>c and fear alt4'ruate chaso 
I Our course through life’s uncertain race. 


I 

I 


I 
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Ml. 

GlidiiiK b> crag ami copse*wood grccn» 

A solitary Form was seen 

To trace with stealthy pace the wold, 

Like fox that seeks the midnight fold. 

And pauses oft, and cowers dismay’d. 

At every breath that stirs the sluide. 

Ho passes now the ivy bush, 

The owl has seen him and is hush ; 

He passes now the dodder’d oak, 

Ve heard the startled raven croak ; 

Lower and lower he descends, 

Rustle the leaves, the brushwood bends ; 
The otter hears him tread the shore, 

And dives, and is beheld no more ; 

■ And by the cliff of pale grey stone 
I The midnight wanderer stands alone. 

Methinks, that by the moon w*c trace 
I A well*remenil)er’d form and face I 
I That stripling shape, that check so pale, 

; Combine to tell a rueful talc, 

Of powers misused, of passion's force. 

Of guilt, of grief, and of remorse ! 

*Tis Edmund’s eye, at every sound 
That flings that guilty glanec around ; 

Tis Edmund’s trembling haste divides 
The brushwood that the cavern hides, 

And, when its narrow porch lies bare, 

*Tia Edmund’s form that enters there. 

IV. 

His (lint and steel have sparkled bright, 

A lamp hath lent the cavern light. 

Fearful and quick his eye surveys 
Each angle of the gloomy maze. 

Since last he loft that stem abode. 

It seem’d as none its floor had trodc ; 

I Untoucird appear'd tlie v^ous spoil, 

‘ I The purchase of his comrades’ toil ; 

Masques and disguises grimed with mud. 
Arms broken and defiled with blood, 

And all the nameless t4X>U tliat aid 
Night'felons in their lawless trade. 

Upon the gloomy walls were hung. 

Or lay in nooks obscurely flung. 

Still on the sordid board apiiear 
The relics of the noontide cheer ; 

Flagons and empty flasks were there, 

And bench o’erthrown. and shatter'd chair ; 
And all around the semblance show’d, 

As when the final revel glow’d, 

When the red sun was setting fast. 

And parting pledge Guy DenzU past 
I To Rokeby treasure-vaults ! they quaff’d 
' And shouted loud and wildly laugh’d. 

Pour'd maddening from the rocky door, 

, ; And parted — to return no more ! 

I j They found in Rokeby vaults their doom,— 

I A bloody death, a burning tomb. ■ 

ij ». 

There his own peasant-dress he spies, 

I ^ Doff* d to assume that quaint disguise, 

I And shuddering thought upon his glee, 
j When prank’d in garb of minstrelsy. 

' ; “ O be the fatal art accursed,” 

He cried, ** that moved my folly first, 

Till, bribed by bandits' base applause, 

1 burst through God’s and Nature’s laws ! 
Three summer dn}*s arc scantly past 
Since 1 have trod this cavern last, 


A thoughtless wretch, and prompt to err — i 

But O as yei no murderer ! ‘ 

Even now I list my comrades* clicer, t 

That general laugh is in mine ear. 

Which raised my pulse and steel’d my heart, j 
As I rehearsed my treacherous part — i 

And would that all since then could seem j 

The phantom of a fever's dream 1 
But fatal Memory notes too well 
The horrors of the dying yell. 

From my despairing mates that broke, 

When fiasli’d the fire and roll’d the smoke, 
j When the avengers shouting came, j 

And hemm’d us 'twixt the sword and fiamc 1 | 

My frantic flight, — the lifted brand — I 

Tliat angel’s interposing hand ! i 

If for my life from slaughter freed, 

1 yet could pay some grateful meed ! 

Perchance this object of my quest 

May aid’ —he turn’d, nor spoke the rest. 1 

1 

VI. 

Due northward from the rugged hearth, . 

With paces five he metes the earth ; 

Then toil’d with mattock to explore 
The entrails of llie cavern floor, ! 

Nor paused till, deep beneath the ground, i 

His fwarch a small steel casket found. I 

Just as he stoop'd to loose its hasp, | 

Ilis shoulder felt a giant grasp ; 

He started, and look’d up aglw^t, 1 ' 

Then shriek’d — 'twos Bertram held him fast. ! j 

** Fear not !” lie said ; hut who could hear j I 

That deep stern voice, and cease to fear I j ! 

** Fear not !«— by Heaven he slmkes as much [ 

As partridge in the falcon’s clutch !*' — 

He raised him, and unloosed his hold, 

While from the opening casket roll’d ' 

A chain and reliquaire of gold. { | 

Bertram beheld it with surprise, j 

Gazed on its fashion and device ; j | 

Then, cheering Edmund as he could, ' ' 

Somewliat he smoothed his rugged mood ; 

For still the vouth’s half-lifted eye I 

Quiver'd with terror’s agony, ! 

And sidelong glanced, as to explore, * 

In meditated flight, the door. 

“ Sit,*’ Bertram said, “ from danger free ; 

Thou caiist not, and thou sholt not, flee. 

Chance brings me hither ; hill and plain 
I’ve sought for refuge-plaice in vain. j 

And tell me now, thou aguish boy, * 

What makest thou here I what means this toy I 
Donzil and thou, 1 mark’d were ta’en ; > | 

What lucky chance unbound your chain I . | 

1 deem’d, long since on Baliol’s tower, { • 

Your heads were warp’d witli sun and shower. 1 1 

Tell me the whole— and mark t nought e’er ' 

Chafes me like falsehood, or like fear.” — - ' 

Gathering his courage to his aid. 

But trembling still, Uio youth oU*y’d. ; i 

VII. J , 

** Denzil and 1 two nights pass’d o’er, I ! 

In fetters on the dungeon floor. 

A guest the third sad morrow brought ; ' 

Our hold dark Oswald Wycliffe sought, « 

And eyed my comrade long askance. 

With fix’d and penetrating glance. 

*Ouy Denzil art thou call’d?’ — ^*The same.’— 

I ^At court who served wild Buckinghame ; 
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Thence banish’d, won a keeper's place, 

So VUliers will’d, in Marwood-chase ; 

That lost — I need not tell thee why — 

Thou madt*t thy wit thy wants supply, 

I Then fought for Rokeby ; — have 1 guess’d 
I My prisoner right T — * At thy behest*— 

He paused awhile, and then went on 
Witn low and conhdeutial tone ; 

Me, as 1 judge, not then he saw. 

Close nestled in my couch of straw — 

* List to me, Guy. Thou know’st the great 
Have frequent need of what they hate } 

. Hence, in their favour oft we see 
UnscrupUsl, useful men like thee. 

Were I disposed to bid tht^e live, 

What pledge of faith hast thou to give ! * — 

I Till. 

The ready fiend, who never yet 
*■ Hath fail’d to sharpen Denzil's wit, 

Prompted his lie — * His only child 
Should r*8t his pledge.*— The Baron smiled, 
And turn'd to roe — * Thou art his son V 
I bow’d— our fetUTS wore undone. 

And we were led to hear apart 
A dreadful lemon of his art. 

I Wilfrid, be said, his heir and son, 

‘ Had fair Matilda’s favour won ; 

And long since bad their union been, 

< But for hui' father’s bigot spleen, 

. Whose brute and blindfold party rage 
I W*ould, force per force, her hand engage 
To a base kem of Irish earth, 

U nknown his linei^e and his birth, 

Save that a dying ruffian bore 
The infant brat to Rokeby door. 

Gentle restraint, he said, would lead 
I Old Rokeby to enlarge his creed ; 
j But fair occasion he must find 

Fur such restraint welUmeant and kind, 

The kinght being rendered to his charge 
: But as a prisoner at large. 

i . “• 

I ** He school’d us in a well.forged tale. 

Of scheme the castle walls to scale. 

To which was leagued each cavalier 
That dwells upon the Tyne and Wear ; 

That Rokeby, hir parole forgot, 

Had dealt with us to aid the plot. 

I Such was the charge, which Denzil’s zeal 
Of hato to Rokeby and O’Neale 
Proffer’d, as witness, to make go^, 

! Even though the forfeit were ^eir blood. 

{ 1 scrupled, until o’er and o’er 
His prisoners’ safety Wycliffe swore, 

I And then — alas ! what needs there more 1 
I 1 knew I should not live to say 
I The proffer I refused that dav ; 

I Ashamed to live, yet loth to die, 

' I soird me willi their infamy 
' “ Poor youth,” uid Bertram, “ wavering still, 
Unfit alike for good or ill 1 
But wliat fell next )” — " Soon as at large 
Was scroll’d and sign’d our fatal charge, 
Tliere never yet, on tragic st^e, 

Was seen so well a painted n^te 
As Oswald’s show’d ! With loud alarm 
Ho call’d his garrison to arm ; 

From tower to tower, from poet to post, 

Ho hurried as if all were lost ; 



Consign’d to dungeon ana to chain ! 

The good old knight and all his train. 

Warn’d each suspected cavalier I 

Within his limitii to appear I 

To.roorrow, at the hour of noon, ! 

In the high church of EgUstone.”— 

a. 

“ Of EgUstone I Even now I pass'd,” ! 

Said Bertram, “ as the night closed fast ; j 

Torches and cressets gleam'd around, 

I heard the saw and hammer sound, 

And 1 could mark they toil'd to raise 
A scaffold, hung with sable baize, ^ i 

WTiich the grim headsman's scene display’d. 

Block, axe, and saw^dust, ready laid. 

Some evil deed will Uiere be done, 1 

Unless Matilda wed his eon ; — ^ I 

She loves him not — 'tie shrewdly guess’d 
That Redmond rules the damsel’s breast. 

This is a turn of Oswald’s sklU ; 

But I may meet, and foil him still ! 

How earnest thou to thy freedom “ There : 
Lies mystery more dark and rare. | 

In midst of WycUffe’s weU-feign’d nge, : 

A scroll was offer'd by a page, | 

Who told, a muffled horseman late i 

Had left it at the castle-gatc. } 

He broke U»e seal — his cheek show’d change j 

Sudden, portentous, wild, and strange ; 

The mimic passion of his eye 

Was turn’d to actual agony, j 

His hand like summer sapling shook. 

Terror and guilt wore in his look. 

Denzil he judged, in time of need. 

Fit counsellor for evil deed, 

And thus apart his counsel broke, 

While with a ghastly smile be spoke. 

XI. 

« As, in the pageants of the stage, 

The dead awake in this wild age, 

Mortham— whom all men deem’d decreed 
In his own deadly snare to bleed, 

Slain by a bravo, whom, o'er sea, 

He train’d to aid in murthertng me, — 

Mortham has 'scaped ; the co^^ard shot 
The steed, but harm'd the rider nought.” — 

Hero, wi^ an execration fell, ' 

Bertram leap’d up, and paced tho cell ; — J 

Thine own grey head, or bosom dark,” I 

He mutter’d, ” may be surer mark 1" — | 

Then sate, and sign’d to Fklmund, pale 
With terror, to resume his tale. 

Wycliffe went on : — “ Mark with what flights 
Of wilder’d reverie ho wTitcs : 

THE LBITER. 

* Ruler of Mortbam's destiny t 

Tbouyb dead, thy victim lives to tbee. j 

Once bad he all that binds to life, 

A lovely child, a lovelier wife ; I 

Wealth, fame, and friendship, were his owi^ 

Thou gavest the word, and they are flown. 

Mark how he pays thee to thy hand 
He y1ol<ts bis bonoun and bis land, 

One boon premised ; — Restore his child ' 

And. from his native land exiled. 

Mortham no more returns, to claim 
nia lands, bis honours, or hU name ; ] 

Refuse him this, and from the slain i 

Thou Shalt see Mortham rise again*’'-' | 
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M&rk then : fair Edith was the joy 
Of old O'Nealo of Clandoboy, 

But from her sire and country fled, 

In secret Mortliam’s Lord to wed. 
O’Ncale, lus first resentment o*er, 
De^ateli’d his son to Greta’s slioro, 
Enjoining he should make him known 
QJntil his farther will w’cro shown,) 

To Edith, but to her alone. 

What of their ilLstarr’d meeting fell, 
Lord WycliflTe knows, and none so well 


xtr. 

** This billet while the Baron read, 

His faultcring accents ehow’d his dread ; 
He press'd his forehead with his palm, 

Then took a scornful tone and caun ; 

* Wild as the winds, as billows wild I 
What wot I of his spouse or child ? 

Hither he brought a joyous dame, 

Unknown her lineage or her name : 

Her, in some frantic fit, be slew j 
The nurse and child in fear withdrew. 
Heaven bo my witness, wist I where 

To find this youth, my kinsman’s heir, — 
Unguerdon’d, I would give with joy 
The father’s arms to fold his boy. 

And Mortliam’s lands and towers resign 

To the just heir of Mortham’s line.* 

' Thou know’st that scarcely e’en his fear 
Suppresses Denzil's cynic sneer 
‘ Then happy is thy vassal's part,* 

He said, ‘ to ease his patron’s heart ! 

In thine own jailor’s watchful caro 
Lies Mortham's just and rightful heir ; 

, Thy generous wish is fully won, 

Redmond O'Nealo is Mortham’s son.*— 

xm. 

* Up starting with a frenzied look, 

Hia clenched band the Baron shook : 

* Is Hell at work ! or dost thou rave. 

Or darest thou palter with me, slave I 
Percliance thou wot’st not, Barnard’s towers 
Have racks, of strange and ghastly powers. 
Denzil, who well his safety knew, 

Firmly rejoin’d, ‘ I tell thee true. 

I Thy racks could give thee but to know 
The proofs, which I, untortured, show.— 

It chanced upon a winter night. 

When early snow made Stanmore white, 
That very night, when first of all 
Redmond O'Ncale saw Rokeby-hall, 

It was my goodly lot to gain 
A rcliquaiy and a chain, 

Twisted and cluwed of massive gold. 

— Demand not how the prize I hold ! 

It was not given, nor lent, nor sold 

Gilt tablets to the chain were hung, 

With letters in the Irish tongue. 

I hid my spoil, for there was need 
That I should leave the land with speed : 

Nor then 1 deem’d it safe to bear 
On mine own person gems so rare. 

Small heed I of the tablets took, 
j I But since have spell’d them by the book, 

, When some sojourn in Erin’s land 
i 2^ ^d speech liad given command. 

I But darkling was the sense ; the phzase 
I And language tltose of other da^s, 

I I Involved of purpose, as to foil 
An interloper’s prying toil. 

The words, but not tlje sense, I knew, 
j Till fortune gave the guiding clue. 

'I 

** Three da^'s since, was that ciue reveard. 

I In Thorsgill as I lay conceal’d. 

And heaid at full wfjen Rokeby’s Blaid 
Her uncle’s history display'd j 
And now I can interpret well 
Each syllable the tablets tell 


XV. 

O'Neale it was, who, in despair, 

Robb’d Mortham of his infant heir J 
He bred him in their nurture wild. 

And call’d him murder’d Connal’s child. 
Soon died the nurse ; the clan believed 
What from their chieftain they received 
His purpose was, that ne’er again 
The boy should cross the Irish nudn 
But, like his mountain sires, enjoy 
The woods and wastes of Clandeboy. 

Then on the land wild troubles came, 

And stronger chieftains urged a claira, 

And wrested from the old man's hands 
His native towers, his fatlicr’s lands. 
Unable then, amid the strife, 

To guard young Redmond’s rights or lif^ 
Late and reluctant ho restores 
The infant to hia native sliores, 

With goodly gifts and letters stored. 

With many a deep conjuring word, 

To Mortham, and to Rokeby’s Lord. 
Nought knew the clod of Irish cjorth. 

Who was the guide of Redmond’s birth ; 
But deem’d hts chief’s commands were litid 
On both, by both to be obey’d. 

How he was wounded by tne way, 

1 need not, and 1 list not say.”— 


** A wondrous tale ! and grant it true, 

‘ What,’ Wycliffe answerM, ' might I do f 
Heaven knows, as willingly as now 
I raise the bonnet from my brow. 

Would 1 my kinsman’s manors fair 
Restore to Mortham, or his h^ ; 

But Mortham is distraught — O’Nealo 
Has drawn for tyranny his steel, 

Malignant to our rightful Cause, 

And train'd in Rome's delusive laws. 

Hark thee apart !* — They whisper’d long, 
Till Denzil’s voice grew bold and strong : 

* My proofs 1 I never will,’ he said, 

* Show mortal man where they are laid. 

Nor hop© discovery to foreclose, 

By giving me to feed the crows ; 

For I have mates at largo, who know 
Where I am want such toys to stow. 

Free roe from peril and from band, 

These tablets arc at thy command ; 

Nor were it hard to form some train, 

To wile old Mortham o’er the main. 

Then, lunatic’s nor papist’s hand 
Should wrest from thine tlie goodly land.*— 
— ' I like thy wit,* said Wycliffe, < well ; 

But here In hostage shall thou dwell. 

Thy SOD, unless my purpose err, 

May prove the trustier messenger. 

e t 
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1 1 A scmll to Mortluun Klmil lio bear 
1 1 From ino, and fclclj tokens ran‘. 

1 1 Gold slialt tliuu have, and that gtN>d More, 

1 1 And fri'edom, his comiuission o’er ; 

> But if his faith should chanoo to fail. 

The gibbet fives thee from the jail.* — 

I ITII. 

I ** Mesh'd ill the net hinvsolf had twiiiM, 

Wliat subterfu^ could Denzil hod ! 

He h)ld me. with reluctant sigh. 

That hidden here the tokens lie ; 

I Conjured my swift retuni and aid, 

^ By all he scoff’d and disobey’d ; 

And look'd as if the noose were tied, 

And 1 the priest who left his side. 

This scroll for Mortham, Wycliffe pave, 
Whom 1 must seek by Greta’s wave, 

Or in the hut wheiv chief he hides, 

, Where Thurspill’s forester resides, 

I (Thence chanc<.*d it, wanderuip in the glade, 

I That ho descried our atiibuscnde.) 

I was dismias'd as evouinp fell, 

j And reach’d but now this rocky coll.” 

“ Give Oswald’s letter.'*— Bcrtmm read, 

And tore it fiercely, shred hy shred 
t[ “ All lies and viilany ! to blind 

His noble kinsman's generous mind, 

And train him on from day to day, 

Till he can take his Ilfo away. — 

'I And now, declare thy purpose, youth, 

II Nor daro to answer, save the truth ; 

I If aught 1 mark of f>enzir8 art, 

ril tear the secret from tliy heart 1” — 

XTIll. 

' ** It needs not. I renounce," he said, 

“ My tutor and his deadly trade. 

Fix’d was ray purpose to declare 
To Mortham, Itcdiuond is his heir ; 

' To tell him in wliat risk he stands 
.{ And yield three tokens to his luuids. 

)j Fix’d was my purpose to atone, 

I j Far as I may, the evil done, 
j| And fix'd it rests— if I survive 
.! This night, and leave this cavo alive.** — 
j| “ And Denzil 1”—^ Let them ply the rack. 
Even till his joints and sinews crack 1 
If Oswald tear him limb from limb, 

What ruth can Dcnzil claim from him, 

I Whose thoughtless youth ho led astray, 
i And damn’il to this unhallow’d way ! 

! He school’d me, faitii and vows wero vain ; 

I Now let my master reap his gain.*'— 

I “ True,'* answer’d Bertram, “ 'tis his meed j 
! There’s retribution in the deed. 

I But thou — tliou art not for our course, 

I I Hast fear, hast pity, hast remorse ; 

II And he, with us the gale who braves. 

Must heave such cargo to the waves. 

Or lag with overloaded prore 
While barks unburtheii’il reach the aliore.’*— 
p 

'I XIX. 

He paused, and stretching him at length. 
Seem'd to repoeo his bulky slM’ngtli. 

I Communing witli his secret raiud, 

, As half he sate, and half reclined, 
ij One ample hand his forehead press’d,* 

^ And one was dropp’d across bis treast. 


Tlie fthagpy eyebrows deo|H.*r came 
Above his eyes of swarthy flame ; 

His lip of pride awile forbore , 

The haughty curve till then it wore ; * 

The unalter'd fiereeni*ss of his h>ok I 

A sliado of darken'd sadness took,— , 

For dork and sad a presage press’d 
Resistlessly on Bcrtiwn’s brcaMt, — 

And when he spoke, his wonte<l tone, I 

So fierce, abrupt, and brief, was g me. 

His voice was steady, low, aud deep, ' , 

Like distant waves when breezes sleep ; > ’ 

And sorrow mix'd with Etlmund’s fear, | 

Its low unbroken depth to hear. j 

XX. I 

i ^ Edmund, in thy sad talc 1 find i 

I The woe that warp'd my j^atnin’s mind ; - 

I Twould wake the fountains of the cy« I 

I In other men, hiit mine are dry. ; 

! Mortham must never see the fool, I 

That sold himself base Wycliffe’s tool ! i 

Yet leas from tliirst of sordid pain, * 

Than to avenge fmp|K>Hed disd^n. i 

Say, Bertram rues his fault ; — a word, \ 

Till now, from liertram never beard ; | 

Say, too, that .Mortliam's ionl he prays 
To think but on tlieir former da>s; 

On Quariaita's beach and rock, 

On Cayo’s bursting battle-shoeli. 

On Darien's sands and deadly dew. 

And on the dai*t Tlatzeca tlirew * 

Perelmncc my patron yet may hear . 

More that may grace his coim*ade’s bier. ;1 

My soul hath felt a secret weight, | 

A warning of approaching fate ; 

A priest liad said, Ucturn, rc|>ont 1 
As well to bid that rock be rent. 

Firm as that flint I face mine end ; 

My heart may burst, but cannot bend. 

XXI, 

“ The dawning of my youth, with awe 
And prophecy, the Dalrenien saw ; 

For over Redesdalc it came, 

As bodeful as their U^acon-flame. 

Eklmund, thy years were scarcely mine. 

When, challenging the clans of Tyne 
To bring their best my brand to prove, 

O'er Hexham’s altar hung my glove ; > 

But Tynedale, nor in tower nor town, I 

Held champion meet to take it down. 

My moontido India may declare ; 

Like her fierce Sun, I fired the air 1 i 

Like him, to wood and cave bade fly 
Her natives, from mine angry eye. 

Panama's maids shall long look pale 
When Risingham inspires the talc ; 

Cliili’s dark matrons long sliall tame 
The froward child with Bertram's name. 

And now my race of terror run, 

Mine be the eve of tropic Sun ! 

No pale gradations quench his ray, I 

No twilight dews his wrath allay; < 

With disk like battle-tai^t reii, | 

He rushes to his burning boil, | 

Dyes the wide wave with bloody light, j 

Then sinks at once — and all is night. 

XXI r. 

“ Now to thy mission, E<lniund, Fly, 

Seek Mortliam out, and bid liim hie 
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I To Richmond, where hi» troops are laid, 

I I And lead hia force to Ricltmond's aid. 

' ' Say, till he reaches Eglislone, 

A friend will watch to guard hia son. 

I Now, fare thee well ; for night draws on, 

I And I would rest me here alone."— 

I I Despite his ill-dissembled fear, 

! There swam in Edmund’s eye a teai* ; 

A tribute to the courage high 
Which stoop’d not in extremity, 

; But strove, irregularly great, 

■ To triumph o’er approaching fate ! 

Bertram beheld the dew-drop start, 

! It almost touch’d hia iron heart : — 
j " I did not tJiink there lived,” he said, 

“ One who would t«*ar for Bertram shed.” 
I He loosen’d then his baldrick’s hold, 
j A buckle broad of massive gold ; — 
j " Of all the sjHjil that paid his pains, 

But this with Risingham remains ; 

I And this, dear Edmund, thou shall take, 

; And wear it long for Bertram’s sake. 

Once more — to Mortham spootl anuiin ; 
Farewell t and turn thee not again." — 

! xxiii. 

. The night has yielded to the mom, 

[ And far the hours of prime are worn. 

I Oswald, who, since the fbiwn of day, 

I Had cursed his messenger’s delay, 

I Impatient question’d now his train, 

** Was Denzil’s son return’d atraln !” — 

It chanced there answer’d of the crew, 

, A menial, who young &iinuiid knew : 

! ** No son of iX'nzil tliis,” he said ; 



And knavish pranks, the hamlets round.’* — 

— ♦* Not Dcnzil’s son ! — from Winston vale ! — 
Then it was fitlHc, that specious tale ; 

Or, worse — he hath despatch’d the vouth 
To show to Mortham’s lord its truth. 

Fool that I was ! — but His too late 
I This is the very turn of fate ! — 

* Tile tale, or true or false, relies 
On Dcnzil’s evidence ; — He dies ! — 

—Ho I Fn>vost Martial ! instantly 
Lead Denzil to the gallow-B tn*o ! 

^ I Allow him not a parting wonl ; 

, Short be the shrift, and sure the cord 1 
I Then let his gory head ap{>al 
j Marauders from the castle wall, 
j Lead forth thy guard, that duty done, 

Witli best desjiatch to Eglistone.— 

—Basil, tell Wilfrid be must straight 
Attend me at the castle-gate.’* — 

xxir. 

1 “ Alas !” the old domestic said, 

I And shook his venerable bead : 

. “ Alas, my Lord ! full ill to-day 
I May my young master brook the way ! 

. The leech liau sjioke with grave alarm, 
j Of unseen hurt, of Hecrtd harm, 

I I Of sorrow lurking at tlie heart, 

I That mars and lets hia healing art.** 

! — “ Tush, tell not nm ! — Romantic boys 
Pine themselves sick for airy tovs. 

I will tiiid cure for Wilfrid soon ; 
i Bid him for Eglistone be boune. 


And quick — I hear the dull death-drum 
Tirll Dcnzil’a hour of fate is come.** — 

He paused with scornful smile, and then I 

Ib'sumed his train of tliought agon. 

“ Now comes my fortune’s crisis near ! I 

Entreaty boots not — instant fear, 

Nought else, can bend Matilda’s pride. 

Or win her to be Wilfrid's bride. I 

Hut when she sees tho scaffold placed. 

With axo and block and headsman graced, 

And when she deems, that to deny 
Dooms Redmond and her sire to die, 

She must give way.— Then, were the lino 
Of Rokeby once combimsi with mine, 

[ gain the weather-gage of fate I I 

If Mortham come, he comes too late, 

While I, allied thus and prepared, ^ 

Bid him dehanco to his beard. — i 

If she prove stubliom, shall I dare ! 

To drop the axe ! — soft 1 pause we there. j 

Mortham still lives — yon youth may tell ^ 

His tale — and Fairfax loves him well ; — | 

Else, wherefore should I now delay 
To sweep this Redmond from my way ? — 

Hat ahe to piety per force 

Must jneid. — Without there 1 Sound to horse.”— 

XXV. 

'Tw-as bustle in the court below,— 

“ Mount, and march forward ! " — forth they go ; d 
Steeds neigh and trample all around, 

Stetd rings, speurs glimmer, trumpets sound.— I 
Just then was sung his parting hymu ; j > 

And Denzil turn’d hia eyeballs dim, j 

And scarcely conscious what he s^'cs, , i 

Follows the horsemen down tho Tecs, 

And, scarcely conscious what ho hears, ^ 

The trumpets tingle in his ears. 

O’er the long bridge they're sweeping now, 

Tlie van is hid by gnt-nwood bougli ; 

But ero the rearward had pass’d o’er, 

Guy Denzil heard and saw* no more I | j 

One stroke, upon the castle bell, 'j 

To Oswald rung hia dying knell. |j 

XXVI. )| 

0 for that pencil, erst profuse j ' 

Of chivalry’s emblazon’d hues, i 

That traced, of old, in Woodstocke bower, j 

The pageant of tho Leaf and Flower, j 

And belied forth the tourney high 

Held for the hand of Emily I 

Then might 1 paint the tumult broad, 

That to tlie crowded abbey flow’d. 

And pour’d, as with an ocean’s sound, 

Into the church’s ample bound ! 

Then might 1 show each varying mien. 

Exulting, woful, or twreno ; 

Indiflerenee with his idiot stare, 

And Sympathy with anxious air ; 

Paint the dejcctetl Cavalier, 

Doubtful, disarm’d, and sad of riioer ; 

And his proud foe, whost? formal eye 
Claim’d conquest now and mastery ; | 

And the brute crowd, whose envious xeol 
Huzzas each turn of Fortune’s wheel, 

And loudest shouts when lowest lio 
Exalted worth, and station high. 

Yet wlmt may such a wish avail I 
'Tis mine to tell an onward talc. 
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] I H urr)'ing» m boat I can, along, 

I The hearera and the liaaty aong 

I I Like traveller when approacliing home, 

I Who sees the shadea of evening come, 

' And must not now hia course delay, 

Or choose the fair, but winding way ; 

Nay, scarcely may his pace suspend, 

Where o’er hia head the wildings bend, 

I To bless the breeze that cools hia brow, 

I Or snatch a blossom from the bough. 

^ xxrii. 

! The reverend pile lay wild and waste, 

FrofaniHl, dishonour’d, and defaced. 

I Through storied lattices no more 
In soften’d light the sunbeams pour, 

Gilding the Gothic sculpture rich 
Of shrine, and monument, and niche. 

I The Civil fury of the time 
I Made sport of sacrilegious crime ; 

For dark Fanaticism rent 
Altar, and screen, and ornament. 

And {H>asant hands the tombs o’erthrew 
Of Bowes, and Rokeby, and Fitz Hugh. 

And now was seen unwonted sight, 

In holy walls a scaffold dight ! 

Where once the priest, of grace divine 
Dealt to his flock the mystic sign, 

There stood the block display’d, and there 
Tho headsman grim his hatchet bare ; 

And for the word of Hope and Faith, 
Rt^undpil loud a doom of death. 

Thnce (he fierce trum{>et's breath was heard. 
And echo’d thrice the herald’s word. 

Dooming, for breach of martial laws, 

And treason to the Commons’ cause, 

The Knight of Rokeby and O'Nealo 
To stoop Uieir heads to block and steel. 

The trumpets flourish'd high and shrill, 
i Then was a silence dead aud still ; 

I And silent prayers to heaven were cast. 

And stifling sobs were bursting fast, 

Till from the crowd begun to rise 
Murmurs of sorrow or surprise, 

And from the distant aisles there came 
Deep>mnttcr’d tlireats, with WyclifTe’s name. 

xxviit. 

But Oswald, guarded by his band. 

Powerful in evil, waved his hand, 

I I And bade Sedition’s voice be dead, 

' On peril of the murmurer’a head. 

I Then first his glance sought Kokeby’s Knight ; 
Who gazed on the tremendous sight. 

As calm as if he came a guest 
j To kindred Baron’s feudal feast, 

As calm as if tliat trumi>et-call 
j Were summons to the banner’d ball ; 

Firm in his loyalty he stood, 

And prompt to seal it with his blond. 

With downcast look drew Oswald nigh, — 

I Ho durst not cope with Rokeby’s eye ! — 

And said, with low and faltering breath, 

** Thou knnw'st the tenns of Ufo and death.” — 
; Tho Knight then turn’d, and sternly smiled : 

I The maiden is mine only child. 

Yet shall my blessing leave her head, 

If w'ith a traitor’s son she wod.”— 

Then Redmond spoke : ** The Ufo of ono 
Might tliy malignity atone. 


j On me be flung a double guilt 1 
Spare Rokeby’s blood, let mine bo spilt !’* — 
Wyclifle liad Listen’d to his suit, 

But dread prevail'd, and he was mute. 

XXIX. 

And now he pours his choice of fear 
In secret on Matilda’s ear ; 

“ A union form'd with me and mine, 

Ensures the faith of Rokeby’s line. 

Consent, and all this dread array j 

Like morning dream shall pass away ; 

Refuse, and, by my duty press’d, 

I give the word — thou know’st the rest.” — 

Matilda, still and motionless, 

With terror heard the dread address, I 

Pale as the sheeted maid who dies 
To hopeless love a sacrifice ; 

Then wrung her liands in agony, 

And round her cast bewilder’d eye, 

Now on the scaffold glanced, and now i 

On WycUffe’s unrelenting brow. ! 

i^he veil’d her face, and, with a voice | 

Scarce audible, — ** I make my choice ! i 

S)tare but their lives 1 — for aught beside, 

Let Wilfrid’s doom my fate decide. 

He once was generous 1” — As she spoke, 

Dark Wycliffe’s joy in triumph broke : — 

** Wilfrid, where loiter’d ye so late ! — 

Why upon Basil rest thy weight ! 

Art spell-bound by enchanteris wand ? — j 

Kneel, kneel, and take her yielded hand ; | 

Thank he-r with raptures, simple boy ! , > 

Should tears and trembling speak thy joy 1”— ! 

** O hush, my sire ! to prayer and tear 
Of mino thou hast refused thine car ; 

But now tho awful hour draws on, : 

When truth must speak in loftier tone,” — ' 

XXX. ' 

He took Matilda’s hand : — " Dear maid ! I 

Couldst thou so injure roe,” he said ; ' 

“ Of thy poor friend so basely deem, | 

As blend him with this barbarous scheme t 
Alas ! my efforts, made in vain, i 

Might well have saved this added pain. ' 

But now, bear witncai earth and heaven. 

That ne’er was hope to mortal mven, I i 

So twisted with the strings of life. 

As this — to call Matilda wife 1 
I bid it now for ever part, 

And with tho effort bursts my heart.” — I 

His feeble framo was worn so low, 

With wounds, with watching, and with woo, 

That nature could no more sustain ' 

The agonv of mental pain. 

He kneerd — his lip her himd had press’d, — j 

Just then ho felt the stem arrest ; | 

Lower and lower sunk his head, — 

They raised him, — but the life was fled 1 

Then first alarm'd, his sire and train 

Tried every aid, but tried In vain. j 

The soul, too soft its ills to bear, ' 

Had left our mortal hemisphere. 

And sought in better world the meed 
To blameless life by Heaven decreed. 

XXXI. 

The wretched sire beheld, aghast, I 

With Wilfrid all his projects past. I 

All turn’d and centred on his son, | 

On Wilfrid all — and ho was gone. { 
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•* And I am childJess now,” he said, | 

“ Childless, tlirough that relontleas maid ! 

A lifetime's ai*ts, in vain essay'd. 

Arc bursting on their artist’s head I — 

Here lies my Wilfrid dead — and there 
Comes hated Mortham for his heir, 

Ea(;cr to knit in happy band 

With Rokeby's heiress Redmond’s hand. 

And shall their triumph soar o’er all 
The schemes dei^p-laid to work tlieir fall 1 
No ^ceds, which prudence might not dare, 

Appal not vengeance and despair. 

The murderess weeps upon his bier— 

I'll change to real that feigned tear ! 

They all shall share destruction’s shock ; 

; Ho ! lead the captives to the block ! 

I but ill his provost could divine 
His feelings, and forbore the sign. 

“ Slave ! to the block !-.-or I, or they, 

' Shall face the judgment-seat this day !” — 

XXXII. 

I The outmost crowd have heard a sound. 

Like horse’s hoof on harden’d ground ; 

Nearer it came, and yet more near, — 

, The very deathmen paused to hear. 

^ ’Tis in Uie churcliyard now — the tread 
I Hath waked the dwelling of the dead I 
I Fresh sod, and old sepulchral stone, 
t Return the tramp in varied tone. 

All eyes upon the gateway hung, 
i When through the Gothic arch there sprung 
' A Horseman arm’d, at headlong speed — 

^ ^blc his cloak, his plume, his ste<^ 

I Fire from tlie flinty floor was spum’d, 
j The vaults unwonted clang return’d ! — 

! One instant's glance around bo threw, 

I From saddle-l^w his pistol drew. 

I Grimly determined was his look ! | 

; His charger with tho spurs ho strook — : 

All scatter’d backw'ard as he came, I 

1 For all knew Bertram Risingham I 
Three bounds that noble courser gave ; 

The first has reach’d the centra) nave. 

The second clear’d the chancot wide. 

The third— he was at WyclilTe’s side. 

Full IcvcI’d at the Baron’s head, 

Rung the report — the bullet sped — 

And to his long account, and lost, 

Without a groan dark Oswald p.’issM 1 
All was so quick, that it might seem 
A flash of lightning, or a dream. 

XXXIII. 

While yet tho smoko the deed conceals, 

Bertram his ready chargor wheels ; 

But flounder’d on the pavement floor 
The stood, and down tne rider bore, 

And, bursting in the headlong sway. 

The faithless saddle-girths gave way. 

Twas while he toil’d him to be freed. 

And with the rein to raise the steed, 

That from amazement’s iron trance 
All WyclifTe’s soldiers waked at once. 

Sword, halbert, musket-but, their blows 
Hail’d upon Bertram as he rose ; 

A score of pikes, with each a wound, 

Bore down and pinn'd him to the ground ; 

But still his struggling force he rears, 

’Gainst hacking brands and stabbing spears ; 


Thrice from assailants shook him free, |l 

Once gain'd his feet, and twice Ins knee. |l 

Dy tenfold odds oppress’d at length, { 

Despite his struggles and his strength, 1 1 

Me took an hundred mortal wound^ | 

As mute as fox ’mongst mangling hounds ; 

And when ho died, his parting gn>an ! 

Had more of laughter tiuin of moan 1 
— They gazed, as when a Hon dies, 

And hunters scarcely trust their eyes, 

But bend their wcap«)n8 on tlie slain, i 

Lest the grim king should rouse again !— 

Then blow and insult some renew’d, 

And from the trunk the head liad hew’d, 

But Basil's voice the deed forbade ; 

A mantle o’er the corse ho laid 1 1 

“ Fell as he was in act and mind, '1 

He left no bolder heart behind ; i 

Then give him for a soldier meet, '' 

A soldier’s cloak for winding-sheet.”— | j 

XXXIV. ' I 

No more of death and d)ing pang, j 

No more of trump and bugle clang, : 

Though through ^e sounding woods there come ! 
Banner and bugle, trump and drum. : 

Arm’d with suim powers as well had freed ^ 

Young Redmond at his utmost need, 

And back’d with such a band of horse 
As might less ample powers enforce ; 

Possess’d of every proof and sign j 

That gave an heir to Mortham’s lino, { 

And yielded to a father’s arms i 

An image of bis Edith's charms,-~ 1 

Mortham is come, to hear and see j 

Of this strange mom the history. | 

What saw he I — not the churcli’s floor, j 

Cumber'd witli dead and stain’d with gore ; 

What heard he t — not the clamorous crow^ i 

That shout their gratulations loud ; 

Redmond he saw and heard alone. 

Clasp'd him, and sobb’d, My son, my son !”— • j 

XXXV. j 

This chanced upon a summer mom, 

When yellow waved tli© heavy com ; i 

But when brown August o’er the land 
Call’d forth the reapers* busy band, 

A gladsome sight the sylvan road 
From Eglistone to Mo^am show’d. ! 

Awhile the hardy rustic leaves ' 

The task to bind and pile the sheaves. 

And maids their sickles fling aside, i 

To gaze on bridegroom and on bride. 

And Childhood’s wondering group diuwB near. 

And from the gleaner’s hands the ear j 

Drops, while she folds them for a prayer 
And blessing on the lovely pair. | 

’Twas then the Maid of Rokeby gave 
Her plighted troth to Redmond brave ; 

And Teesdale can remember yet 
How Fate to Virtue paid her debt. 

And, for their troubles, bade them prove 
A lengthen’d life of peace and love. • 

i 

Time and Tide had thus their sway, 

Yielding, like an April day, 

Smiling noon for sullen morrow, 

Years of joy fbr hours of sorrow 1 

li 
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NOTES, 


1 1 CANTO I. 

[ Om Barnard's and Tttt’t ttrecm, -S. i. p. 1 . 

I ** H*rtu»rJ ('lutlo,'* ®Ut}i c!d I<clard, ** rtAndoth stately 
I utiun Tees.” It Is fniinded upon a very hi(th bank, and its 
ruins impend over the river, Inrludinf? within the arm a 
cUtniit of neroa and upwards. This once mattnifleont 
fortress derives Its nsme fn>ra its founder Ramard lialinl. • 
the anocstir of tho sliort and iinfurtunate dynasty of lliat [ 

I name, which succeeded to the hcottisb tbn>nc under the ! 
l«tronagc of Edward L and Edwanl III. Holiul's tower. | 
aftirrwnrds mentioned in the poem, is a roimd tower of i 
great size, situated at the western extremity of the build- 
ing. It bears marks of great antiquiiy, and wu reinark- 

I able for the curious construction of its vaultol roof, which 
has becu lately grer.tly injured by the operations of some 
, ' per»>ns to whom the tower has been leased fur the pur- 
j I peso of making patent shot ! The prospect from the top 
of llaliot's tower commands a rich un-1 niagniQccnt view 
' of the wooded valley <if the Tees. 

] Uamard Castle often cbangcl masters during the middle 

II agi.vw Upon the forfeiture of the unfurtunato John Bolloi, 

• I the first king of {Scotland of that family. IMward I. seized 
' ' this fortress among the other English estates of his refrac- 
tory Tiissa). It was afterwards vested In the Rentuchamps 

I , of Warwick, and hi thu htafibnis of liucktngham. and was 
, also sometimes in the poMcwdon of the Hishops of Durham, 

I { and isimetimes In that of the crown. Richard 111. Is said 
' to have enlarged and strengthened its fortUlcstions, and 
. to Imvc mode it for tome time hU priuolpsl rosidence. for 
the purpose of bridling and suppre<Ming the Lancastrian 
! I faction in the northern counties. From thu Htaffards. 
Barnard Taslte po-wed, probably by marriage, into tho 
poBseaslon 'A the powerful Nevilles, Fuirls of W’estmor©- 
I ^ land, and belonged to the last representative of that 
! family when he engaged with tho Earl of Northumber- 
I land in tho {ll-conccrted insurrection of the twelfth of 
ji Queen Elizabeth. UiK>n this occasion, however. Sir 
I ' George Rowes of Shcallam, who held great piwsoadons in 
I tho ncigfabourbiKd, anticipated tho two insurgent carls, 
by seizing upon and garrl*ming Ramard Castle, which he 
hold out for tim days airainst all tlicir forces, and then 
surrendered it upon honourable terms. See Sadlss's 
il Statf i'apfrt, voL 11. p. 33*i. In a ballad, contoinuil in 
I I’aarv’s .ffg/h/urs v/ Ancitnt Poetry, vol. t, the siege Is 
thus commemuratid 

Then Sir George Rowes he straight way roee. 

After them some spoyte to make ; 

Those noble cries turned back againe, 

I And aye they vowed that knight to take. 

i T?iat baron he to his castle flcl. 

] To Bamnrvi Costli' then floil ho ; 

The uttermost wallas were cathe to «*on, 

. The urles havu wunne them pruscntlk*. 

! The uttormoftt walies weie lime and brickc; 

I I Rut theughe they won them soon ononc, 

I Long e’er they wan the ionermoHt wallet, 

' I For they were cut in rock and stone. 

1 1 Ry tho Btippreaiion of this rebellion, and the ronacquont 
forfoJtu.'e of tlie Earl of Wcttmoicland. Ilamcrcl Castle 
reverted to tho crown, and wnt tnid or l.»scd out to Oir, 
Kuri of Somerset, the guilty and unhappy laruiLriUii of 
Janus 1. It was uficrwards grunted to Sir litriry Vans 
f the Eider, and was therefore, in all pruWbiUty, oceuph.d 


for the parllameut. whose Interest during the dril war • 
was no keenly cw^ioiificd by the Vnnes. It U now, with Uiw 
other estates of that family, the property of the Right 
llonnurable Karl of Darlington. 

« I BO AwMon ear, 
rrMA(ir;wacif t'p rretnyt and /ear. 

Could e'er rfi/fiNpNisA horePe elaitk, Ac.— v. p. 1. 

I have bad occosirm to remark, in rent life, the i-fiTect of [ 
keen and f'.*nrtxit anxiety in giving acutcncat to the organa , 
of sense. My gifted friend, Mias Joanna Roilllo, whoso 
dramatic w'nrks display such intimate acq'oalntanco with 
the ot>oratlons of human paasiun, has not omitted this 
remarkable circumstance:— 

“Da Mojcttobt. {Ojr hit puard.) Tis Rexenvdt: I 

heard his well-known foot ! ■ 

Pnmi the first stair-case mounting step by ste}>. ' 

pRKB, Iluw quick on ear thou host for distant aoundl ! 
I beard him not . | 

[Dz MuNTTuar looks embarrassed, and fi silent^ j j 

Tkr Biorhm’i plumes his visape hide, ■ ! 

And Ike buff-coitt in amjHe/i4d j 

MaulUs hit /arm's ffiffoalic R. vt. p. 2 . i 

Tho UM of complete suits of armour was fallen Into j 
disuse during the civil war. tliough they were still worn , 
by leaders of rank and impnrtancu^— “ In the reign of 
King James I.,” na)'!! uur military antiquary. no great j 
alterations were made In tho articlo of ilefenslvc armour, ( 
except that the buff-coat, or Jerkin, which was oriirinally ' 
worn under the cuirass, now became frequently a substl | 
tuto for it, It having been found that a good buff leather 1 ' 
would of itoclf roKist (he stroke of a swont ; this, how- 
ever, only occasionally took place among tho light-anneJ 
cavalry and Infantry, complete huIU of armour being still ^ 
used among the heavy horse. Buff-coats continued to be 
worn by the city trained-bands till within the memory of 
persons now living, so that defensive armour may in w>ma 
measure be mid to have terminated in the aimo materials ' 
with which it began, that la. (he skins of nnimuU or ' 
leather.” — Gkooz's Afifitory Anii’fuUies. Lund. Uli],4U\ ^ 
Vol. U. p. 321. 1 

Of tho buff-coats, which were worn over the corslet, * 
tcveral are yet preserved ; end Captain Grose has given ' 
an engraving of one which was ust'<l In tho time of i 
('harles L by Bir Francis Rhodes, Bart, of Balbrough | 
IlalL Derbyshire. They were usually liuoJ with silk or | 
linen, secured before by buthms. or by a lace, and ofton 
richly decorated with gold or silver embroidery. Fnuu I 
the following curious account of a ditipute respecting a ^ 
buff-cuat between an old round heud captain and a Justico ‘ 
of peace, by whom his arms were seized after the U<^tnra- I 
tion, we learn that the value and importance of thL>dcfcn- i 
rive garment were conriderabic. *' A party of horsn can>o . I 
to my house, commanded by Hr. Peebles ; and he told mo ' | 
be was come for my arms, and that 1 must deliver them. | 
I asked him for his order. Ho told me he had a bettor ' | 
order than Oliver iiscd to give ■, and, clapping bis hand ' | 
upon his sword-hilt, ho «ild that was his order. 1 told 
him, if he had none but that, it was not sufficient to take 
my arms ; and then be pulled out his warrant, and 1 re.nd I 
it. It wa.4 signed by Wentworth Armitoi.'C, a general 
warrant to search all persons they susqiccU'd, and wi U-ft 
the power to tho s.'ldicrN at their pleasure. They came to | | 
Us at Cualley-lIaU. about mm setting ; and 1 caused a 
cundlc to be lighted, and conveyed PcebUs into tlic room i 
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where my amui wvro ; toy units were near the kitchen- 
llro; ant! thure they tivk away fewUng pivees, pUt(.il«, 
muidtctif. carbines, and such like, better tium Then 
Mr. I’vcblce asked me for my buff-coat: and I told him 
the)' had no order to take away my apparel. He told me I 
1 wa« not to dUputo tbelr orders ; but Lf 1 would not deli- 
ver It, 'he would carry me away prisoner, and had me out 
of doors. Yet he let me alone unto the next moming, 
that 1 muat wait upon Sir John, at Halifax ; and coming 
U-foro him. he thrmtoned me, and said, if I did not send 
the coot, for it was too {cikmI fur me keep. I tuld him it 
was not la his power to demand my apparel ; and be, 
growing Into a fit, called mo rebel and traitor, and sold If 
1 did not tend the coat with all speed, he would send me 
where I did not like welL I told him I was no rebel, and 
he did nut well to call me w) before these soldiers and 
gvntlumcn, to make me the mark for every one to shout 
at. 1 departed the room, yet, notwithstanding all the 
ibreateiiings, did nut send the coat. Hut the next day ho 
sent John Lyster, the son of Mr. Tliuinas Lyster, of Ship- 
den Hall, for this cuat, with a letter, verbatim thus 
‘ Mr. H-odgson, 1 admire you will play tbo child so with 
me as you have done, in writing such an inconsiderate 
letter. Let me have the buff-cual sent forthwith, other- 
wise yuu shall so boar from me as will not very woU please 
you.* I was not at homo when this messenger came: but 
1 hud ordered my wife not to deliver it, but if they would 
take it, let them look to it : and be took it away ; and one 
of Hir John’s brethren wore it many years sftCT. They 
sent Captain Uatt to compound with my wife about it; 
but 1 sent word I umuld have my own again; but ho 
advised mo to take a price for It. and make n-i more ado. 

1 said it was hard to take my anus and apparel too ; 1 had 
laid out a grvat deal of money for them ; 1 hoped they did 
nut m«-an to destroy me. by taking my goods illegally from 
me. Ho said he would make up the matter, if I pleased, 
betwixt us ; and. it seems, had brought .Sir Juhn to a price 
for roy euut. I would not have taken UV. for it ; be would 
have given about 4/.; but wanting my receipt fur the 
OAmey. be kept both sides, and 1 ha.1 never satUfaetkm.** 
— Afnao/rs q/ Captain Hotiyton. Edin. 1UU6, p. I7i:t> 

On Mi dark/ace a seorekin^ cUmf, 

jtnd toil, had dvH< ih< leorkc/timt, 4‘c.— 8. nit. p. 2. 

In this obaracter I have attempted to sketch one of those 
West Indian adventurers, who. during the course of the 
Bi.‘\eiitoentb century, were popularly known by the name 
of Huceantcni. The successes of the Koglish in the pre- 
datory incursloas upon iipanish America, during the reign 
of Ellxabetb, bad never been forgotten: and from that 
period downward, the exploits of Drake and Raleigh were 
imltatc<l, upon a smaller scale indeed, but with equally 
desperate valour, by small bonds of piraUw, gathered from 
all nations, but chiefly hVeneb and English. The cn 
gnwaing policy of the Hponiards tended greatly to Ineruoau 
llio number of thueo freebooters, from whom their com- 
merce and colonies suffered, in tho Imuo, dreadful 
e.-ilatnity. Tlio Windward Islands, which the Spaniards 
did not deem worthy their own iK.-eupatioc, had been 
gradually K’t tied byadventurersof the French and English 
nations. But Frederic of Toledo, who was despatch^ in 
HhUl, with a powerful fleet against the Dutch, ban urderj 
from tho court of Madrid to destroy these eulunies, whoeo 
vicinity at once uffendt,-d the pride aud excited the jealous 
Mis]dcions of their Sponisli neighbours. This onler the 
SpnnUh admiral cxccutetl with sufficient rlguur ; but the 
only c»mse<tucm-e was, tlut the planters, being rendered 
de>j.i-niU‘ by |>inMKuti<ni. began, under the well-known 
name of Ihu'C.ineers, to commence a retaliation so Lorridiy 
savage tliHt the j<cruml make* the reader shudder. When 
they durivd un their dcprctlatkms at sea, they bi>arded, 
without rewpect to disparity of number, every Spanish 
Vessel tliat come in their way ; and. demeaning tliemselvea 
both In the battle aud after tho cvnquv»t more like do- 
tuoDs than human beings, they sueeceded in Unpreaaing 
their tnetnies with a sort of •uperditiou* terror, which 
n-Uik-ivd them incapable ol offering eirectual roaUitancc. 


From piracy at sea they advanced to making predatory 
desccfita on tbeSi>anlsb temtorios, in which they displayed 
tlic ame furious and irresistible valour, the same tliin-i 
of spoil, and the same brutal inhumanity to their captivt's. 
The large treasures which they acquired in their adven- 
tures, they dUsipatod by the must unbounded licentious- 
nes* in gaming, women, wine, and debauchery of every 
species. When Choir spoils were thus wasted, they entcrad 
into some new association, and undortuuk rvcw adventures. 
For further particulars conciming these extraordinary 
banditti, the reader may cvmsiilt Raynol, or the cumm.m 
and popular book called the History of the Buccaneer*. 

■ On Marstun heath 

Mtt,/ront to /ronl, the rank* q/ death . xti, p. 

The well-known and diwperate battle of Long-Manion 
Moor, which terminated so unfortunately for tho cause 
of (’harles, commenced under very different auNpioea. 
Princo Rupert had marched with an aniiy of 2U.U.V men 
for the relief of York, then bcaioged by 8ir 'riiomas 
Fairfax, at the bead of tho parliamentary army, and tho 
Earl of Leven, with the Scottish auxiliary forcoa In this 
bo so oompletciy succeeded, that he compelled tho be- 
siegers to rvtroat to Marstun Muor, a large open plain, 
about eight mOea distant from the city. Thither Uicy 
were followed by the prince, who had now united to bis 
army the garrison of York, probably not Icwt than ten 
thousand men strung, under the gallant ^larquis (tticu 
Earli u( Newcastle. \N’hiteluckc lias recorded, with much 
impartiality, tho following particulars uf this eventful 
day “ The right wing of the ]>arliaiueiit wascunimandod 
by 8lr Thomas Fairfax, aud consisted of all his horsD, and 
thr<<c regiments of the ikoU hurso ; the left wing was eum- 
uiaudod by the Earl uf Manchester and Colonel Crutmi^cU. 
One body of their foot was couimandcKi by Lord Fairfax, 
and oonsisted of bis f<sit. and two brigades uf the Soots 
foot for a reserve ; and the main body of the rest of the 
foot was cumiuandod by General Leven. 

Tlie right wing of the prince's army was oommnndnd 
by tho Fatrl of Newcnslle, the left wing by the prirre 
himself, and the main body by General Goring, Sir Chari^a 
Lucas, and Major-fleiieral Porter: thus wore b>th sides 
drawn up Into battalia. 

'* July 3d, 1644. In this posture both armies faced each 
other, and abuut seven o’clock in tbo moming the Qgbt 
began between them. Tbu prince, with his left wing, fell 
nu the parliament’s right wing, routed them, and pursued 
them a great way; the like did Gertenil Goring, Lucas, 
and Porter, upon tho parliament’s main bedy. The threv 
gcnvrals, giving all for lost, basted out uf the fluid, and 
many uf their soldlcni fled, and threw down their onus ; 
the king's forces, too eagerly following them, the victory, 
ouw almost achieved by thorn, was again snatched out of 
their hamls. For Colonel Cromwell, with the brave 
regiment of bU cr.untrynien. and Sir Thomas Fairfax 
luvlng rallied some of his burse, fell upon the prlnoc's 
right wing, where the tlarl of Newcastle was, and n>uUd 
them; and the rust of their eouipanions rallying, they fell 
alt(^cther upon the divided bodies of llu|K-rt and Curing, 
and totally dlspcrtied them, and obtained a compleic 
victory after three hours’ fight. 

“ Prutn this battle and the pursuit some reckon weru 
hurled Englishmen ; all agree that above 3uuo of ll’.e 
prince's men were slain in the battle, besides thovo in tho 
cha^, and 30UU prlM>ner* token, many of their chi^ 
officers, 25 pieces of ordnance, 47 odours, IU,(M> arms, 
two waggoiu of earabinvand pistols. I3l> borrelsof |M>wdcr, 
and oil their luig and baggage “•'•WHiTEixMas’s .Vrmoirr, 
Lund. I(«2. fol. p. aa. 

lA>rd Clarendon Informs us that the king, previous to 
receiving tbo real uecount of the battle. had born informed, 
by an express from Oxford, ** that Prince Hu]iert hud nut 
only relieved York, but totally defeated the boots, with 
many particulars confirm It, oil which was so u>uch 
believed there. tUat they hod made public flix-s of Joy ftw 
tlie victor)." 
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ROKEBY. 


ilonfkton <iN4i UUlcn lelti the mni’t, 
ilott troopt f/ Hovnithrailt choktti thi OtU€, 

Jnd Mdfljr 0 Ati/injf &‘of. arikatt, 

SputTinp kU ptil/rtf nortkK<ird, 

Cursing tht dap irAnt teal ar meed 

First lured Aeir LesUp o'er iMe TtreetU — 5. six. p. L 

Monckton and Mittrni arc rillaipM near the river Oum. 
and not very diitant from the flcM of battle. The parti* 
culare of the action were rlolently disputed at the time ; 
but the followins extract, from the maiiUK-ript bistor; of 
the naronial House of Homerrillc, li decisive aa to the 
flight of the 8cottl»h genoral, the Earl of Leven. The 
particiilara arexlvm by the author of the history on the 
authority of his father, then the representative of the 
family. This ctirknie manuscript vHlI be speedily pub- 
lisbcd by consent of my noble friend, the present Lord 
Soracrrillo. 

I •• The order of this freat battell, wherinboth armlcewas 
I nerr uf ano equall number, eonsistln^. to the best calcula* 
tktne, ncer to three score thoumnd men upon britb sydes, 

; ! 1 sliall not take upon me to discryve ; albeit, fmm Uie 
: dmu|[hts then taken upon the place, and information 1 
! I rcccaved from this fcenlicmaa, whobeing then a volunteer, 

' I as having no coemnand. bod oppnrtunltle and Hbortio to 
; ryde from the emo wing of the armio to the other, to view 
1 1 sJl thersererall squadrons uf horse and bottallli'ns of foot ' 
1 1 how formed, and in what manner drawn up, with every 
1 1 other circumstance relatcing to the fight, and that both 
I as Ike king's armies and that of the parliament's, 
j I amongst whom, untill the engadgment, he went from 

I statione to statione to obeerve ther order and fonm* ; but 

II that the deecrlptiono of this battoH, srith the various 
I sueccos on both sides at the beginning, srith the losecof 
I the royml armle, and the ssu) rfTecta that followed that 

misfortune as to bis majesties interest, hee been so often 
done already by English authors, little to our comnienda* 
tione, how Justly I sliall not dispute, seing the truth it. 
as our principall gencrall fled that night ncer fourtlo 
tnyllcs from the place of tbc fight, that part of the annie 
where he commanded being totalUo routed : but It Is as 
true, that much of the victorie la attributed to tbc good 
conduct of David Lcseelic, llevptennent-gcncrall of our 
horse. Cnimwell blmM^lf, that mlnlone of fortune, but 
the ri>d of God's wrath, to punish efUrward three re- 
bellious nations, disdained not to take orders from him, 
albeit then In the iiame qualilie of command for the par* 
liament. as being leivetennent generall to the Earl of 
Mancheeter's horse, whom, with the assistance of the 
Bents bone, haveing routed the prince's right wing, as he 
had done that of the parliament'^ These two com- 
manders of the horse upon that wing, wisely tmtrained 
the great bodies of tber horse from persuing Ibev brockeo 
troups, but, wbceUlng to the left-hand, falls in upon the 
naked flanks of the prince's main batfallkm of foot, 
oarying them doune with great violence ; nether mett they 
with any great resistance untlll they came to the Marquee 
of Newcastle hb hattalilone of White Coats, who, first 
I peppering them soundly with ther sliott, when they came 
I to charge, stoutly boor them up with ther picks that they 
could not enter to break them. Here the parliament's 
horse of that wing receaved ther grcaleet losee. and a stop 
for snroctymo putt to ther hoped-for rictnrie; and that 
only by the stout resistance of this gallant battalliune. 
which consisted neer of four thousand foot, untill at length 
a Bcois regiment of dragouns, commanded by Colloncll 
Prixeall, with other two, was brought to opca them upon 
some hand, which at length they did, when all the am- 
munitione was spent. Having refused quarters, ewery 
man fell In the lamo <ndcr and ranke wherin be had 
foughten. 

*■ He this execution wras done, the prince returned from 
the penniite of the right wing of the parliament's horse, 
which be had bcatten and followed too farre, to the loose 
of the battell. which certanely, In all men's opinions, he 
might have caryed if he had not been too violent upon tbc 
persuito ; which gave bis enemUa upon the left-hand 
opportunitio to disperse and cut doune his Infantriu, who. 


hardng rioared the Arid of all the standing bodies of foot* ' 
wer now, with many of tlier oune, 

standing ready to receave the charge of his allm«>st spent | 
horses If ho should attempt it. which the prince observe- - 
Hig. and seeing all lost, he retreated to Yorke with two 
thousand horse. Notwithstanding of this, tber was that > 
night such a constematloQc in the parliament amitea, I 
that It's believed by most of those that wer there present, , | 
that if the prince, haveing so great a body of bone inteire, 
had made aoe on fall that night, nr the ensueing morning 
be tyme, he had carryed the victorie out of ther bqpds ; 
for it's ccrtanc. by the morning's light, he had rallyed a i ' 
body of ten thousand men, wbureof tbor was ncer threo ■ 
thousand gallant horse. These, with the assistance of the 
toune and garrUone of Yorke, might have done much to 
Imvc recovered the victory, for the losae of this battell in 
clTvct lust the king and his interest in the three king- | I 
domes, his majestic never being abio eftir this to mako . 
bead in the nurtb, but lost his garrisons every day. 

** As for Oenerali Lesselie. In the beginning of this flight 
haveing that part of tiie army qnlte brocken, where be | 
iiad placed hlmiclf, by the valour of tbo prince, be 
imagined, and was confermed by the opinlooo of others 
then upon the place with him, that the battell was irro- ' 
coverably lost, aoeing tliey wer fleeing upon all hands ; 
theirfure they humbllc Introated his excellence to reteir i ^ 
and wall his better fortune, which, without farder ad- I ' 
vyteing. lie did ; and never drew bridle untill be came the ' ' 
lenth of Leads, having ridden oil tluit night with a cloak 
uf drop de kerrie about him, boiongiog to ibis grntlenian 
of whom I wrrita, then in his retinue, with many other 
officers of good qualitle. It was necr twelve the next day 
before they had the certanety who was master of the field, 
when at length ther arryves anc express, sent by David ] 
LosMclie, to acquaint the general they bad obtained a most , 
glorkms victory, and tiiat the prince, with bit brocken 
troups, was fled from Yorke. This intelligence was some- I 
what amaa ein g to theeo gentlemen that had been eyo i 
witnesses to the disorder of the armie before ther retcartng, | 
and had then acoompanyed tiie general in his flight, who, | 
being much wearyod that evening of the battell with 
ordwring of his armie. and now quite spent with his long 
juumey in the night, bad casten himaeife doune upon a 
bed to rest, when Uiis gentleman comeing quyrtly into ; 1 
his chamber, he awoke, and hastily cryea out, ' Lieve- | | 
tecment-colloncll. what newesf'^'Ali Is safe, may it 
please your excellence, tbo parliament’s armie bes ob- < ! 
talncd a great victory and then delyvrrs the letter. The 1 
gencrall upon the hearing of this, knocked upon his breast 
and myet, * I would to Uod 1 had dyed upon tbo place,* - ' 
and then opens the letter, which, in a few lines, gave one - i 
account of the victory, and in the cluec prtvwed his speedy j 
retumo to the armie, which he did the next day, being 
accompanyed some myllcs back by this gentleman, who | 
then takes hla leave of him, and reccaved at }«rting 
many exprcsskmsof kyndencsso, with promises thst be 
would never be nnroyndful of his care and respect towards 
him : and in the end be inUeatshim to preaent bis servico 
to all his freindsand actpiaintanccs in Scotland. Tbereftlr 
the geoerall sets forward in his journey for the armie. as 
this gentleman did for . in order to 

his transpurtatione for Scotland, where ho arryved sex ’ 
dayes eftir the fight of Mestoune Muir, and gave the first ' | 
true account and dcecrlptlone of that great battell, wherin | I 
the covenanters then gloryed aoo much, tliat they im- I 
piously boasted Uie Lord had now signally appeared for | I 
his cause and people, it being ordinary for them, doreing | 
the wholl time of this warre, to attribute the gnatnes of 
their success to the goodnes and justice of ther enuae, 
until! Divine JuAice trysted them with aome croseedis- 
pensationo, and then you might have hoard this language 
fmm them, * That it pleases the Lord to give his oune the 
heavyest end of the tree to boar, tliat the saints and the 
people of God must still be fufTereTs while they are hero 
away, that that malignant party ivas God's rod to punUh 
them for tber untbankfnlncMe, which in the end be will 
cast into the fire with a thousand other cxpmwions and 
scripture citations, pruphanoly and bia^themously uttered 
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by them, to pnllUte their TilUinle and rebellion.''— 3/5. 
Ilutvry <^tht 5oMrrvj7/r Familp. 

iri7A kit barb'd horte, fresh tidinrft say, 

Staul Crotntetll hath rtdtevi'd the dap. — S. ztx. p. 4. 

Cramwell. with hU refiment of culrauim, had a prin- 
cipal ihare in tumiog the fate of the day at Maraton 
’ Moor, which was equally matter of triumph to the lodo- 
pendenta, and of grief and heart-burning to the presby- 
i teriona and to thu Seottiidi. Principal Baillle eaprcMoe 
I hifl diMatisfaction aa follows;— 

I The independenta sent up one quickly to aaeoro that 
; all the glory of that night was theirs ; that they and tholr 
Major-fcncnU Oomwell had done It all their alone: but 
Captain Stuart afterward showed thcranlty and falsehood 
of their dlBgraoeful relation. God gave us that victory 
wonderfully. There were three generals on each aide, 
Lesley, Fairfax, and Mandiester : Rupert, Newcastle, and 
King. Within half an hour and less, all six took them 
to their heels; this to'you alona This disadvantage of the 
ground, and vlolcnoe of the flower of Prince Rupert's 
iiorse, carried all our right-wing down; only Kglintnn 
kept ground, to his great loss; his lieutcnnnt-crowner, a 
' brave man, I fear shall die, and his son Robert be mutl- 
I latcd of an arm. Lindsay bad the greatest hazard of any; 
but the beginning of the victory was from David L««ly, 
who before was much suspected of evil derigns : he, with 
^ the Scots and Cromwell's horse, having the aitvaotAgo of 
I the ground, did dissipate all before them."— Uaju.ts‘B 
1 1 LetUrt and Journalt, Edin. 1785, 8vo. IL S&. 

Do not my native dalet protonp 
Of Percy Rede the tragic tong. 

Train'd /orvfard to hit bloofty/att. 

By Oirion/etd, that treacherout Hall g— & xx. p. 4. 

In a poem, entitled **The Lay of the Reedwater Min* 
atrel," Newcastle, I8Q9, this tale, with many otiiers pecu- 
liar to the valley of the Reed, is commemorated “ The 
1 particulars of the traditional story of Parcy Reed of 
’ , Troughend, and the Jlalli of Glrsonfield, the author hud 
j from a descendant of the family of Reed. Prom his 
! account it appears that Percival Reed. Esquire, a keeper 
I of Rcedsdale, was betrayed by the Halls (hence denoml- 
j nated the false-hearted Ha's) to a band of moss-troopers of 
{ the name of Crosier, who slew him at Datlnghope, near 
I the BDuroe of the Reed. 

{ ** The Halls were, after the murder of Parcy Reed, held 

in such universal abburreneo and contempt by the Inha- 
bitants of Kecdsdale for their cowardly and treacherous 
behaviour, that they were obliged to leave the country. ” 
In another panago wo are informed that the ghost of the 
Injurad borderer is supposed to haunt the banks of a brook 
called the Pringle. These Redes of Troughend were a very 
ancient family, as may be conjectured from their deriving 
their surname from the river on which they had their 
mansion. An epitaph on one of their tombs ^rms, that 
the family held their lands of Troughend, which are 
sltuatoil on the Reed, nearly opposite to Otterbuni, foe tba 
Incredible space of nine hundred years. 

I j4nd near thetpot that pave me name, 

The moated mound Ritingham, 

Where Reed ttpan her margin tee* 

Secret Woodbum't eottaget and treet, 

Borne ancient tculpfor't art hot shown 
An ouUaw’i image on the itone^^B. ax. p. 4. 

Rlsingham, upon the river Reed, near the beanH^^l 
hamlet of Woodbum, Is an ancient Ilnman station, 
fomieriy called Habltanfom. Camden says, that In bis 
time the popular account bore that it had been the abode 
of a deity or giant, called Magon ; and appeals, in support 
of this tradItloD.as well as to the etymology of HUlngham, 
or Reisenham, which signihes. In Gennao, the habitation 
of the giants, to two Roman altars taken out of the rivor, 
tnscrfbeil. Dao Moooim CanaxoairM. About half a mile 
distant from Rlsingham, upon an smlneoce covered with 
scattered btreb-trees and fragments of rock, there Is ent 


upon a large rock. In alto ritievo. a remarkablo Agure, 
c^Ied Robin of Rislngham, or Robin of Reedsdale. It 
presents a hunter, with his bow raised In one band, and 
in the other what seems to be a hare. There Is a quiver ' 
at the back of the Agure, and he is dressed In a long coat, 
or klrtlo, coming down to the knees, and meeting close, 
with a girdle bound round him. Dr. Unrsley, who saw all 
monuments of antiquity with Roman eyes, inclines to 
think this Agure a Roman archer: and cert^nly the bow^ 

Is rather of the ancient sixe than of that which was so 
formidable in the hand of the English archers of the 
middle ages. But the rudeness of the whole Aguro pre- 
vents our founding strongly upon mere Inaccumcy of 
proportion. The popular tradition U, that It r epres e nts a 
giant, whoee brother resided at Woodbum, and ho himself 
at Rlstogham. U adds, that they subsisted by bunting, 
and that one of them, Anding the game become too scareo 
to support thorn, poisoned his companion, ia whoso 
memory the monument was engraven. What strange and 
tragic circumstanoe may beooneeaJed under this legend, 
or whether it Is utterly apocryphal. It is now iropossiblo 
to discover. 

The name of Robin of Redcsdalo was given to one of the 
UmfraTilles, Lords of Piudbow, and afterwards to one 
IllUiard, a friend and follower of the king-making Earl of 
Warwick. This person commanded an army of Northamp- 
tonshire and Dortbem men, who seised on and bebeadM , 
tho Earl Rivers, father to Edward the Fourth’s quean, and : I 
his son. Sir John WoodviUe. See HoLLiHsasn, ad annuls 1 1 


Do thou revere i 

The tlatntet of the bneeaneer.-^S. xxt. p. S. i 

The " statutes of tho buccaneers’* were tn reality more 
equitable than could have been expected Rtmt the state 
of society under which they had bocn formed. They 
chieAy related, as may readily be conjectured, to tho 
distribution and the inheritance of their plunder. | 

When the expedition was completed, the fund oS prise- 
money acquired was thrown together, each party taking 
bis oath t^t he bad retained or concealed no part of the 
common stock. If anyone transgressed in this Important : 
particular, the piuiishmont was his being set ashore on ' 
sumo desvrt key or island, to shift for hlms^ as he could. 
The owners of the veael had then their share assigned for i 
the expenses of the outAt. These were generally old | 
pirates, settled at Tobago, Jamaica, BL Domingo, or some [ 
other French and English settlement The surgeon's and ! 
carpeotcr'B salarios, with the price of pruvisiuns and i 
ammunition, were also defrayed. Then followed thecom* I 
penaatton due to the maimed and wounded, mtod accord- I 
Ing to the damage they bad sustained ; as six hundred i 
pieces of eight, nr six slaves, for the loM of an arm or leg, ' 
and so In proportion. 

After this set of Jnstloe and binnanity, the remainder 
of the booty was divided into as many sharqp as there 
were buccaneers. The commander could only lay claim ' 
to a single share, as tho rest ; but they complimented him : 
with Cvro or three, In proportion as he had acquitted him- 
self to their satisfaction. When the vessel was net the 
property of the whole company, the person who had Attcd : 
it out and fumUbe«l it with nec e ssary arms and ammu- 
nition, was entitled to a thfrd of all tho prixes. Favour 
had never any inAucnce In the division of the booty ; . 
for every share was determined by lot. Instances of such | 
rigid Justice as this are not easily met with, and they ex- 
tended even to the dead. Their share was given to the 
man who was known to be their companion when alive, 
and therefore their heir. If the person who hod been 
killed bad no intimate, hla part was sent to bis relations, 
when they were known. If there were no friends nor 
relations, it was distributed in ebarity to the poor and to ' 
churches, which were to pray for tho person in whose 
name these benefactions were given — tho fruits of Inhn- | 
man. but noccasary piratical plunders.'* — RavKAL's . 
Uitiory of European SeUlementt in the East and Wett 
Indies, by Justamond. Lond. 177^, 8ro. 111. p. 41. | 
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ROKKBY. 


CANTO II. I 

I - -- tht courK Teft.'^. n. p. 7. 

I Tlio view fnim Uamard Caatia commandH the rich and 
I maRTiificcnt valley of Tecs. Iminodlatcly adjacent to the 
I ^ river, the banks arc very thickly wooded ; at a little dU- 
I ) taiict! they are more open and cultivated : bat, being 
\ ' tnter«)>erMxl with hedge-rows and with isi>latcd trees uf 
I great size and age, they still retain the richness of wood- 

I land scenery. The river itself flows In a dee}) trench of 
^ I solid rock, chiefly limcatunu and marble. The finest view 

I I of its romantic course is fn>m a luuidsome modem bridge 
' built over the Tees, by the late Mr. Morrittof Hukeby. 

I In Poland's time the nmrblc quarries seem to have be«n 

of some value. ** Hard under the cliff by Eglestun is 
i found on echo side of Tese very fair marble, Wunt to be . 
I taken up booth by marbclcrs uf liamardos CasU-lle and of 
j Kgicston, and partly to have been wnmght by them, and 

I partly sold unwruught to uthem.'*— /ttHcrary. Orfttrd. 
t 1768, llva p. 88. 

' I Kgtitiont't ffrejf rsrfn/.— iv. p. 7. 

The ruins of this abbey or priory, for Tanner calls it the 
furuior. and Lelarid the latter, are beautifully situated 
I upon the angle, formed by a lUUo dell called Thnrsgill, at 
^ I its Junction with tho Tecs. A good part of the n-lhrious 
: I house is still in «»iue degree habitable, but the cburcti Is 
in ruina Kglijitono was dedicated to Ht. Mary and 8t. 

' I John the Hapti^t, and la supposed to have been founded 
' I by Ralph de Multon about the end of Henry II. *s n-lgm 
Then.* were fortnerly the tombs of the families of Kukebys, 

, . liuwes. ond FitzJiugIts. 

l! 

■ the MOMSff 

Htiittd Ilf /Ac/ Lejfian tong renentn'd, 

^ iyhuse totire ikrine luterli their claim, 

Qf pious, /atth/mt, conqyuring /ame,-^ v. p. 8. 

■ ^ Close behind the nenrgc*lnn at Greta-Rridge, there is a 

wcll-pri'Served Human encampment, muruunded with a 
triple ditch, lying betwei-n tlw river Greta and a brunk 
j called the Tutta- The four entrances are easily to bo 
diseemed. Very many Roman altars and monuments 
I have been found In the rleinity, most uf which arc pro- 
j twrved at Hokoby by my friend Mr. Moiritt Among 
I others is a small vottvc altar, with the Inscription Lzo. 

VL r*c. r. r. r., which has been renderod Legio. Sexto. I’fc- 
I ' tria. Pia. Portis. Pidetis. 

■ I 

• Hokebu's turrets high.— ft. n. p. 8. 

This ancient manor long gave name to a family by 
whom it is Mid to have been jKMieosM-d from the Ccmqucst 
downward, and who arc at diffen'nt times distinguished 
in history. It wm the Baron of Hokeby who finally de- 
feated the insurrection uf tho h^arl of Northumberland, 
tempore ufn. I K., uf wbich Uollinshed giveo the following 
* account :» 

I •• Tlic king adverlitol hereof, caused a great armic to 

I I be asscmbleil, and came forward with the some towards 
i his cneniiea ; but ycr tho king came to Nottingliani, 8ir 

Tlioma* or <os otlier copies baue) Sir Bafo Kokesbic, 
shiriff of Vorkiwhire, asaembkxl the forces of the cuunlrio 
. to tx*dst thcearle;uid hia {s)wer ; coimulng to Grinkbaut- 
|j Inigs. beside KiiareHU>ro>igh. Uicre to stop them tho 
ij {>Qs\agi- ; but, they returning aside, got Iti Wcatlierbio, 

I and H) to THdeaster, and finally canio forward unto Brain- 
'I ham M<rur, m-nr to llaizetwcsHl, where they chose their 
. ' grttund meet t«i fight u|ion. The sbirifft was as roadie to 

I I giue battell as the crle bt receiuc it ; and so with a stand- 
j j ard of 8. G«>rip’ spread, »l ficrcelic vpon tho onrlc, who, 

I vndvr a stantlard uf his owne armes, encountered his 
Adiunarii-s with great manhewd. There w.aa a »oro 
, I hacounter and cruell CMiflict betwixt tliu (lartics. but in 
the end the vietorie fell to the shirifTc. Tho Lord Rsr- 
iolfe was taken, but sore wounded, so (hat ho shurtllc j 
ifter died of the hurts. As for tbcRorlcof Northuinber- 
I .aiMl, be was oliiin outright; so that now tho pn>pUoey j 




was fulfilled, which gaue au inkling of this liU huauy hap 1 1 
long bvdor.', nazaelie, I 

8tlrps l*anitina periot confusa ruina. j j 

For tills carle waa the stockc and maino root of all that 
were left aliuc, called by the name of Fcnde ; and of i 
manic more by diuert slaughters dlspntched. Fur whuee I ' 
inUfortuno the people were not a little aorric, making I 
report of the gentleman's vallantneAec. renowne, and I 
honour, and applieing vntu him oertelno lamentable verses I 
out of Lucainc, saleng, I i 

8cm1 nos nee sanguis, nec tantum vulners nottri I ! 

Affeocrc senis; quantum gestata per urbem | 

Ora duels, qu* tranzfixo deformia ptlu 1 1 

Vidimus. i I 

For his head, full of ailuer horlo bairca, being put upon a 
stake, was openlic carried through London, and set vpoo tho ' 

bridge of the son'.e cUle ; In like maner was the Lord liar- 
dolfcs."— H olumshro's Chronicles. I»iid. 18<8, 4U>. HI. 4S. i 

The Itokeby, or Hukesby. family o<mtinued to be dUtin- | 
guislicd until the great civil war. when, having embraced 
the cause of Cbarlea I., they suffered sevtTcly by fines and ' 
conflscathma The estate (ben passed from its ancient | 
poiBOssunt to the family of tho Robinsons, from whom it t 
was purchased by the father of my valued friend, the 
present proprietor. ' 

A stern and lone, get lortlg roiut, 

At e'er the/oat of ifiattrri trintet—ti. vii. p. 8. * 

Hliat follows Is an attempt to describe the romantic | 
glen, or rather ravine, through which tlic Greta finds a 
pa.wage between Hokeby and Mortbam, tho former situ- > | 
ated upon the left bank of Greta, the latter on the right i 
bonk, about half a mile nearer to its Junction with the 1 
Tecs. The river runs with very great rapidity over a Ud i 
of solid ruck, broken by many shelving descents, down ' | 
which the stream dashes with great noise and impetuosity. : 
vindicating ita etymology, which has been derived from j ‘ 
the Gothic, GaioAN.to clamour. The banks )>artakc nf , 
the same wild and romantic cboracter, being chidly lofty 
clitfs uf limestone rock, wbijse grey colour contrasts ad- 1 1 
mirubly with the various trees ami shrubs which find 
root among the crevicus, as will as with the hue of (he i | 
Ivy. wifieb clings aiouml Uiem In profusion, and hongs j i 
down fn^m thedr projvetiuns in long sweeping tcndrila | 
At utheY {loints the rocks givu place to precipihitu houka | | 
of earth, bearing large trees intermixed with copse-wood. ^ ' 
In one B]>ot the dell, which is elsowheiv rury narrow, ^ 
widens for a since to luavc room for a dark grove of yew- • | 
tn-ev, intermixed here and there with oge<l pines of t 
uncommon size. I>in<cUy oppuoite to this sombre thicket, - ' 
tho cliffs on tho other aldcuf the Greta are tall, white, | . 
nod fringed with ail kinds of doclduous slimba Tho 
whole scenery of this spot is so much adapted to the ideas 
of superstition, that it has acquired the monc of Bluckula. ■ 
from the place where the Swedish witches were supposed t 
to bold thuir sabbath. The dull, however, has su|>er- ; . 
stiUons of Us own growth, for it is stippoMcd to be haunted 
by a female spectre, called the Hoblo of 31urtbam. The I 
cause assigned for her appearance is a lady's having been 
whilom murden-d In tlie wood. In evidence of which her ' ! 
blood is shown upon the stairs uf the old tower at Mor- . 
Uiam. But whetiicr she was slain by a Jealous buslxond ’ 
or mvoge Innditti, or by an utK.-le who coveted her estate, 
or by a rejected luver. are puliiU upon which the tradliious 1 1 
of Riikeby do nut unable us to decide. I 

What gales are told on Lapland's thore.S. xi. p. 0. 

'• Also I shall show very briefly what force conjurers j 
and writches have in constraining the elemenU rnchiintcd 
by them or others, that they may ez(X<ed or fall short uf ' 
their natural order: premidng this. Uuit the extream 
land of North Finland and Lapland was so taught witch- 
craft formerly in li<athenUh times, as if they luid ienmed j 
tills cursed art from SSoroastres the I’crsiitii ; (hough otiier 
lohabitauts by Uu* sea c«m.sLi are roportiHl to be iM'witched I 
with tho SMiie niadm>i>; fur they exercLvo Uiis dtvclish 
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•rt, nf all the art of the world, to admiration ; and In t 
thl», or other ouch like mlarhief. they otmmonly atrroe. 
Ttio Finlanders were wont formerly, anioncst their olltrr 
emirn of gcntUlsme, to tell wln<l4 to merchants that wero 
•to]>i>od on their coasts by contrary weather; and when 
they had their price, they knit three magical knot*, not, 
liko to the laws of CoMius. bound up with a thong, and I 
they gave them mto the merchant* ; obner^-ing that rule, I 
that when they unloosed the hnt Uiry should have a gtwtd ' 
gale 'if wind, when the second a stronger wind, but when ^ 
they untied the third, they should have such cruel torn* 
pests that they should not be oble to look out of iho fore* 
cajitle to avoid the rocks, nor move a foot to pull down 
the sails, nor stand at the Itelm to govern the ship ; and 
they made an iinliapi>y trial of the trutlt of it who 
denied that there was any such power in thtoie knots,**— 
OuAi's MaoMUn’a Uittorp of the GiHht, Sttedei, ami Van- 
ilaU. Lund, KUO, fuL p. 47- 

fio%e tehitUe nuh bidt tempests roar.-~-^. xt. p. 0. | 

*That thi* is a general vupentition is well known to all I 
who have been on sliip-bnard, or who have conversed with 
seamen. The Tnrv<t formidable whistler that 1 rmicmber 
to have met with was the apparition of a certain Mrs. , 
Leakey, who, about 16.16. rosided, we are told, at Myoo> 
bead, in Somerwt, whero her only am drove a consider* | 
able trailc betwi>on that port and Waterford, and was 
owner of several vcosels. TliiB old gentlewoman waa of a ' 
aocia* disposition, ami so acceptable to her friends, that | 
they used to say to Inir and to each other, it wero pity I 
■uc-h an excellent, goo«i naturcd old lady should die; to | 
which she was wont to reply, tliat whatever pleasure they ' 
might find in her company Just now, they W'ould nut | 
greatly like to see or convene with her after death, which | 
nev«rtbele*s she was apt to think might happen. Accord* I 
iogly, after her death and funeml. ihe began to appear to 
rariou* persons by night and by noonday, in her own 
houic, in the ti'wn and field*, at sea and upon shore. So 
far had she departed from bor fi>nner urbanity, that sho 
Is recorded to have kicked a doctor nf modiclno f(»r hi* 
Impolite negligence In omitting to hand her overaatilo. 

It wo* also her humour to appear upon the quay, and call 
for a boat. Hut especially so wxm as any of her ann’* thipa 
appruoched the harbour, *' this ghost would ap|>car in tho 
■smo garb and llkonos* a* when sho was alive, and, atand* 
ing at the mainmast, would bluw with a whistle ; and 
tliough it were never so great a calm, yet Imiuodlatcly 
there would arise a most dreadful storm, that srould 
break, wreck, and drown ship andgiXK!*,** When she had 
thus proceeded until her turn had neither credit to freight 
a vessel, nor could have procured men to sail U, she began 
to attack the jicrson* of bis family, and actually strangled 
their only* child In the cradle. Tho rest of the story, 
showing how the spectre looked over the shoulder of her 
daughter-in-law while droasing her hair at a looking-glass ; 
and how Mrs. Leakey the younger took courage to address 
her ; and bow the beldame despatched her to an Irish 
prelate, famous for his crimes and misfortunes, to exhort 
him to repentance, and to apprise him that otherwise he 
would be hanged ; and bow the bishop was mtiafied with 
replying, that if be was bom to be banged, he should not 
be drowned all tbcae, with many more partlculara, may 
be found at tho end of one of John Dnnton'i publloatloos, 
eallcil Athenlanism. London. 1710, where the tale is 
engrossed under the title of The Apparitkm Evidence. 

Q/* Erifk's cap and Eimo's /(pAl,— 8. xi. p. 0. 

*' *rhU Krlcns, King of Sweden, in hU time waa held 
■eoona to none in the magical art ; and he was so familiar 
with tho evil spirits, which ho exceedingly adored, that 
which way soever he turned bis cap. tho wind would 
presently blow that way. -Prom this occasion be «*as 
called Windy Cap ; and many men believed that Hcgne- 
rus, King of Denmark, by llio conduct of this Ericus, who 
was his nephew, did happily extend hia piracy Into the 
most remote porta of the oortb, and conquered many 
countries and fence*! cities by hU cunning, and at last 
was his coadjutor; that by the coaaeni of tho noblca he 


should be cliosen King of Sweden, which cuntimud a long i 
time with him very happily, until he died of old age,**— • 
Ox,aCs, w/ SMpra, p. 4S. 

- The lftr 0 U>n-/rt(;ate.—S, xt. p. 9. 

This is an allusion to a well-known nautical Biipcrstition ' 
concerning a fantastic vessel, called by milors The Flying ' 
Ihitchman, and supi>neod to be seen about tho latitude of 
the Cape of Oood Hope, She is dlstJngnbhcd fn^m earthly 
vemtds by bearing a press of sail when all othersnre unable, ‘ 
from Biroes of weather, to show an inch of canvas. Tho 
cause of her wandering is not altogether certain ; but the 
general secoant is, that she was originally a vesstd loaded 
with great wealth, on board of which some horrid act of 
murder and piracy bad been committed ; that the plague 
broke nut among tho wicked crew who had perpetrated 
the crime, and that they sailed in vain from port to port. ' 
(ifferlng, as the price of shelter, tho whole of their ill- 
gotten wealth ; that they were excluded from every har- I' 
hour, for fear of tho contagion which was devouring them, !| 
and that, a* n punishment of their crimes, the apparitiun I j 
of the ship still continue* to haunt those seas in which | 
the calaatropbe took place, and is considered by th* 
mariner* a* the worst of all possible omens, I 

My late lamented friend, Dr. John Leyden, has intr> 
duced this phcoomaiun into his Scenes of Infancy, Im- 
puting. with poetical ingenuity, the dreadful Judgment to | 
the first ship which commenced the slave trade:— , 

Stout WM the ship from Benin's palmy shore, 

That first tho freight of barter’d captive* boro ; 

Uedimm'd with blond, the sun with shrinking beams 
Hehoid her bounding o'er the ocean stream* ; 

But, err tho moon her silver boms had rear'd, I 

Amid tho crew tho Bpecklod plaguo appear'd. i 

Faint and despairing on their vratery bier. 

To every friendly shore tbu sailors steer ; 

Repell'd from p*>rt to port, they sue in vain, i 

And track with slow unsteady sail tho main. I 

^\'be^e ne'er the bright and buoyant ware is seen 
To streak with wandering foam tho eca-wccxls green, ' ! 
Towers the tall mast a lone and leafless tree. ' I 

TUI sclf-impell'd amid tho wavelca sea ; 

Where summer breeaes ne'er wore board to sing. 

Nor hovering snow-birds spread the d»>wny wing, ! . 

Fix'd as a rock amid the boundless plain, i 

The yellow stream pollutes the stagnant main, I . 

Till far through night the funeral flames aspire, 

A* the red lightning smitos the ghastly pyre. ' 

8U11 doom'd by fate on weltering billows roll’d, | 

Along tho deep their restless course to hold. I 

Scenting tho sb:>rm. the shadowy sailors guide t 

The prow with sails opposed to wind and tide; I ' 

The spectre ship, In livid glimpsing light, i 

OUres baleful on the shuddering watch at night. I ' 

Untdest of God and man !— Till time shall end. ' 

lit view strange horror to the storm shall lend. 

■ ' by tome deteH Me or Ary.— 8. xii. p. 9. 1 1 

What contributed much to the security of tho bucc*- j 
Dcers, about the Windward Islands, was the great number j > 
of little Islets, called In that country heyt. These are | i 
anall sandy patches, appearing Just above the surface of | j 
the ocean, covered only with a few bushes and weeds, but • ' 
sometimes affurdlng springs of water, and in general 
much frequented by turtle. Such little nninhabltod spots , 
afforded the pirates good harbours, either for refitting or ' , 
for the purpose of ambush ; they were occaaionally the 
hiding-place of their treasure, and often afforded a shelter 
to themeelvea As many of the atrocities which they prao 
tiaod on their prl s npers were committed in such spots, 
there are some of ibeee keys which even now have an 1 1 
Indifferent reputation among seamen, and Whore they are {| 
with difficulty prevailed on to remain ashore at night, on j 
account of the rislonary terrors incident to places which | 
have been thus contaminated. 

Ji^vre tie f/aU <f AfortMam sfood— & xn.p. 10. 

The castle of Mortbam, which Leland terms *' Mr. 
Rokesby's place, in ripa ater., scant a quarter of mile 
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I from (ireu-brid)^. and not a (]uarter of mil# beoeatU Into 
Tcch,'* i* a pictureaque towvr, aurmundt-d by buildintta <if 
d liferent aiti’a. now convcrU.'d into a fanu-boiue and officn. 
The battlenufitit of Ute tower itaelf are singularly elegant. 
Cbc arehiu<c;t baring broken Uicro at regular interrals into 
dUTcn-nt heighta ; while those at the cumen of the tower 
1 project into octangular turrets. Tlicy are also from space 
to space covered with atonea laid arruM them, a« In modem 
I ctnbraaurea, the whole fonuing an uncommon and beauti- 
I ful effect. Tbe ■urroonding buildings arc of a lew happy 
form, being pointed into high and steep roofs. A wall, 

' with embrasures, incloaes the southern front, where a low 
portal arch affords an entry to what was the castle-court. 
At some distance is most happily plaoe<i. between the 
sterns of two magnificent elms, tbe monument alluded to 
In the text. It U said to have been brought from the ruins 
nf Fglistone prhu-y ; and, from the armoury with which it 
is richly carved, appears to have been a tomb of tbe Fita- 
Uughs. 

llio sititalkm of Mortham U eminently beautiful, occu- 
' pying a high bank, at the bottom of which the flrcta 
winds out of the dark, narrow, and romantic dell, which 
the text has attempted to describe, and flows onward 
through a more open valley to meet the Tees, about a 
quarter of a mile from tbe castle. Mortham Is surrounded 
by old trees, happily and widely grouped with Mr. Uor- 
riU'a new pUntatkAa. 

TUtrrr dig and tonb your prrriour ktap. 

And bidtlu dead pour treasure keep.—S. xvm. p. 10. 

If time did not permit tbe bnocancers to lavish away 
. their plunder in their usual dobaueberiea, they vrere 
wont to hide H, with many superstitious solemnities, in 
the desert islands and keys which they frequented, and 
where much treasure, whoso lawless owners perished 
without reclaiming It. is still suppueed tu be concealed. 

I . The most cruel of mankind are often the moat suporsti- 
' tious, and these piratca are said to have had recourse to a 
horrid ritual in order to secure an unearthly guardian to 
their treuAurm, They killed a Negro or 8}>anlard, and 
buried bim with the treasure, belicvinf that bis spirit 
would haunt tho spot, and terrify away all Intruders I 
tannut produce any other authority on which this custom 
' ih ascribed to them than tliat of maritime tradition, which 
is, however, amply sufficient for tbe purposes of poetry. 

Tke petetr ' 

TAdt ufUuMweJ and /urkfnp fis# 

To take ike felon bp rurprwr.— & ux. p. 10. 

Ail who are c onv ersant with the administration of 
criminal justice, must remember many oocaslont in which 
j malefactors appear to have conducted themsclrce with a 
I spodcs of infatuation, cither by making unneoeeaary oon- 
fidonoes nwpccting their guilt, or by sudden and Inrolun* 
tary allusinns to dreumstanooa by which It could not fall 
to bo ex|KiBtd. A mnarkable Instance occurred in the 
celebrated case of Eugene Aram. A skeleton being found 
Dcur Knaresborough, was supposed, by the persons who 
I gathered around the spot, to kw thu remains of one Clarke. 

; who had dliappuared some yetua before, under clrcum* 

I stances leading to n suspidun of his having boon murdered. 
One Uousenuui, who mingled in the crowd, suddenly 
snid, whi'o looking at tbe skeleton, and bearing the opinion 
which was buned around. *' That is no more l>an Clarke’s 
. bone than it is mine!'*— a sentiment expreeacd so post* 
\ Uvely, and with such peculiarity of manner, as to lead all 
I who beard him to infer that bo must nciccsaarlly know 
' where the real body bad been interred. Aocoidingly, 

> being apprehended, he conf u ss e d having afcided Eugene 
Aram to munlcr Clarke, and to bide hU body In Saint 
Hobert’s Cave. It happened tu tbe author himself, while 
conversing with a penon accused of an atrocious crime, 
for the purpose of rendering bim prufesaioual assistanco 
I upon bis trisl. to bear the prisoner, after the most miemn 
and reiterated protestations that he was guiltless, sud- 
denly. and. as it were, involuntarily, In the course of bis 
oommunlcatkins, make soeh an admimioQ as was altoge- 
ther inoompatiblo with innocence. 


Brackenhurffe dismal tower.-^ xxnu. p. If. j 
This tower has been already mentioned : it Is situated I 
near the northeastern extremity of the wail which in- 
closes Bamard-castle, and is traditionally mid to have 
been the prison. By an odd coincidence it bean a name 
which we naturally connect with Imprisonment, from iu 
being that of BIr Robert Urackeabury, lieutenant of the 
Tower of London under Edward IV. and Richard IIL 
Tiiere is ln«lccd a>me reason to cnoclude that tbe tower 
may actually have derived the name from that family, for 
Sir Robert Brockenbary himself posaeamd oonddemble 
property not far from Uiu'aard'C'astle. I 

Nobles omf knights, to proud gflaU, 

Must fine for freedom and estate. 

Right hsarp shall his ransom be, 

VnJess that maid eompound leUh fAce.'-^. xxxi. p. 12. 
After the battle of Manton Moor, tbe Earl of Newcastle 
retired beyrnd sea In disgust, and many of his followers 
laid down their arms, and made the best oomposiikm they 
could with the committees of parliament. Fima were [ 
imposed upon them in proportion to their estates and ' 

I degrees of delinquency, and these tines were often bestowed 
upon such prnsms as had deserved well of the oommems. | 
In stune circum»tanccs it happened that tbe oppremed 
cavaliiTs were fain to form family alliances with rome 
powerful person among tbe triumphant party. The whole I , 
of Sir RoIxTt Howard's excellent comedy of tbe Committee ] ^ 
I tm-iu upon the plot of Mr. and Sirs. Day to enrich their I 
' family, by compelling Arabella, whose (state was under 
I acquestratluo, to marry their son Abel, aa the price by 
I which she was to compound with parliament fur delin- 
quency : that la, for attachment to t^ royal cause. 


CANTO in. 1 

The Indian, proteiingfor his prep, 

IFAo hears tks settlers track Air troir.— S. n. p. IS. 

The patience, abstinence, and Ingenuity exerted by the j 
North American Indians, when in pareult of pitmdrr or I 

I vengeance. Is tbe most distinguished feature in their Chs- 
racter ; and tho activity and address which they display 
in their retreat is equally surprising. Adair, whose 
absurd hypothesis and tu^d stylo do not affect the 
general authenticity of hia aneodotea, has leoorded an 
instance which seems incredible. 

'* When the Cbickasah nation waa engaged in a former 
war with the Muskohge, one of their young warriors set 
off against them to revenge tlM blood of a near relation. 

He went through the moat unfrequented and thick 
parta of the woods as such a dangerous enterprise required, 
till be arrived opposite to tbe great and old-beloved town 
of refuge. Koosab, which stands high on tbe eastern 
side of a bold riviv, about 9S0 yards broad, that runs by 
the late dangerous Alebahma-Furt> doam to tbe black 

I pcdsrming Mobllle, and so Into the gulf of Mexico. There 
heconoesded himself under cover uf the top of a fallen 
pine-tree, in view of the ford of tbe old trading patii, 

I where tbe enemy now and then pass the river in their 
light poplar canoea. All his war store of proviakms cun- 
slated In three stands of barbicued venlsoB. till ho bad 
an oppurtimity to revenge blcxid, and return home, lie | 
walt^ with watcbfulncea and patience almost three days, 
when a young man, a woman, and a girl, pamed a little 
wide of him about an hour before sunset. Tbe former be 
shot down, tomahawked the other two. and eoalpcu mch 
of them in a trice, in full view of Ute town. By sray of 
bravado, be sbaked the scalps before them, sounding the 
awful death whoop, and set off along the tnding path, j 
trusting to hU hoeU. while a great many of the roeniy ran j 
to Uiuir arms, and gave chase. Bevvn miles from thence 
bo entered tbe groat blue ridge of the Apalahoho meun- 
taina. About an hour before day be had run over wenty 
milea of that mountainous tract; then, after alecplng two 
1 boun in a sitting posture, leaning hU back agaiasC a tree; 
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he wt off again with fresh speed. As ho threw away the 
▼enuuD when ho found himself pnnuad by the enemy, bo 
, was obliged to lupjwrt nature with such herbs, roots, and 
I nuts as hU sharp cjrcs. with a running glance, dlrootod 
him to snatch up In his course. Though I often have rode 
I that war-path alone, when delay might have proved 
I dangerous, and with as flne and strong horses as any In 
America, It took me five days to ride fntm the afurcnld. 
I Koohsah to this sprightly warrior's place In the Cblckasah 
I country, the distance of .HH) computed miles; yet he ran 
: it. and got home safe and well at about eleven o'clock of 
I the third «Uy^ which was only one day and a half and two 
I nights.**— AoAia's //utory Amtritan Indiatu, Lend. 
1/7^, 4to. p.;»&. 

7n lUAetifaU kU f/ovtk had htard 

Enck art her wi/y <taU*mtn dorrd.— & ft. p. 13. 

What manner of oatUe-stealKii they are tliat inhabit 
tlioeo valleys in the marches of both kingdoms. John 
I Lesley, a Sontchman himself, and Bishop of Rom, will 
inform you. They Mlly out of their own borders In 
the night, in troops, through unfrequented by*ways 
and many Intricate wlndinga All the day-time they 
I refresh themselves and tlieir horses In lurking holes they 
had pitched upon before, till they arrive in the dark In 
I those places they have a design upon. As soon as they 
hare seited upon the booty, they in like manner return 
, home in the night, through blind waja, and fetching many 
I a oompasa The more skilful any captain is to pone 
'l through those wfld dceerts, crooked tiumlngs, and deep 
precipices in the thickest mists, bis reputation is the 
greater, and he is looked upon as n man of an excellent 
I head. And they are to very cunning that they seldom 
havetheir booty taken from Utcm.unlega aimetimcswhen, 

J by the help of blnod-hcunds following them exactly upon 
I the track, they may cliance to fall Into the hands of their 
adversaries. When being taken, they have so much per- 
> auasive elctqaenee, and so many stnoirtb insinuating words 
I at command, that if they do not more their Judges, nay, 
and even their advenarius, (notwithstanding the severity 
of their natures,) to have mercy, yet they Incite them to 
admiration and compassion.** — C amde!«’s Brilnmnia. 

The inhabitants of the valleys of Tyne and Reed were, 
in ancient times, so inordinately addicted to these depre- 
dations, tlint in 1364 the Incorporated Merchant-adven- 
turers of Newcastle made a law that none bom in these 
I districts should be admitted apprentice. The inhabitants 
I are stated to be so generally addicted to rapine, that no 
faith should he reposed in those proceeding from ** such 
I lewde and wicked progenitors.** This regulation continued 
I to stand nnrepcalod until 1771. A beggar. In an old play, 

I describes bimself as ** bom in Redesdale, in Northumber- 
! land, and come of a wight-riding surname, culled the 
Robsons, good honest men and true, taring a HtUt thijlinti 
I /or their /irinp, God ktlp thrmt " — a description which 
] would have applied (o most borderers on both oideu 
I Rcidswoir, famed for a skirmish to which it gives name, 
is on the very edge of the Oarter-PoU, which divides Eng- 
land from Scotland. The Rooken is a place upon Rced- 
WBter. Bcrtrani.bcingdeecribedasanativeof thesedales, 
where the habits of hostile depredation long survived the 
union of the crowns, nuiy have been. In some degree, pre- 
pared by education for the exercise of a trade la 

the wan of the baocaneen. 

Hiding hie/aee, test/oemen tpf 

The sparkle ii/hle awarthg eye.— 8. it. p. 13. 

After one of tborecent battles, in which the Irish rebels 
were defeated, one of their most active leaden was found 
in a bog, in which he was immersed up to the shoulders, 
while his head was concealed by an impending ledgo of 
turf. Being detected and seised, notwithstanding his 
precantion, he became soUritous to know bow his retreat 
I bad been discovered. “ 1 caught,** answered tbo 8uther- 
! land IligblandcT, by whom bo was taken. ** the sparkle 
I of your eye.** lliuse who are accustomed to msrk ham 
upon their form, usually discover them by the socno 
e^uinscancta. 


And fkroatteort triM itt axure bell.—S. rm. p. 14. 

The CAurANtrLA ijmroLiA, Grand Throatvart, or Can- > 
trrtnirp brlU. grows in profusion upon the beautiful bonks 
of the river tlrrta, where it divides the mnnon of Brignal 
and RcargUI, about three miles above Orets-bridge, 

Here jitofid a trrftfh prrpartd to ehange 
Ilii$ottr$ redemption /or rerntgef^^S. ix. p. 14. 

It Is agreed by all the wrlten upon magic and wltcb- 
croft, that revenge wax the most common motive for the 
pretended compact between Katon and hU raasaU. The 
ingenuity of Reginald Scot bos very happily stated bow 
such an Opinion come to root itself, not only in the mind 
of the public end of the Judges, but even iti that of tbs 
poor wretches themselves who were acctised of sorcery, 
and were often firm believers in thdr own power and their 
own guilt. 

One sort of such as are said to be wilchea, ore vromen i 
which be commonly old. lame, blear-eyed, pale, foul, and j i 
full of wrinkles ; poor, sullen, suporstitioiis, or papistA, or | 
such as know no religion ; in whose drowsie minds the | 
devil hath gotten a fine seat ; so as what mischief, mis- I 
chance, calamity, or olaughter is brought to poai, they ore 
easily perswoded the some is done by themselvro, imprint- | 
ing in tbeir minds on aomest and constant imagination 
thereof. .... These go from house to house, and fn»m 
door to door, for a pot of milk. yest. drink, pottage, or ' 
some such relief, without the which they oould hardly 
live ; neither obtaining for their service or pains, nor yet | 
by their art, nor yet st the deril's hands, (with whom I 
tliey are said to make a perfect and Visible bargain,) either 
beauty, money, promotion, wealth, pleasure, honour, 
knowledge, learning, or any other benefit whatsoever. 

" It falloth out many time, (bat neither their necessities 
nor their expeotation is answered or served in those plaoes ' 
where they beg or borrow, but rather their lewdness is by , 
their neighbours reproved. And farther, in tract of time ' 
the witch waxeth odious and tedious to her neighbours, : 
and they again are despisd and dcopited of her; o> as 
sometimes she citrseth one, and sometimes another, and I 
that from the master of the bouse, his wife, children, 
cattel. Ac., to the little pig that licth in the stia. Thus, I 
in procew of time, they have all displcawd her, and she I 
hath wished evil luck unto them all ; perhaps with cursca ^ 
and imprecations made in form. tinubtieM (at length) { 
some of her neighbours die or fall sick, or some of their 
ebildren are visited with diseases that vex them strangely, i 
as apoplexies, epilepsies, convulsians, hot fevers, worms. ' 
Ac., which, by ignorant parents, are supposed to be the i 
vengeance of witches. • - - - 

“The witch, on the other side, expecting her neigh* 
hours' mischances, and seeing things sometimea come to ^ 
paw according to her wishes, oursos, and incantations, | 
(for Rodin himself confewea. Out not above two in a hun- I 
dred of their witoblngs or winhings take cffoct.) being \ 
called before a Justice, by due examination of the circum- i 
stances. Is driven to see her imprecations and desires and | 
her neighbours* barms and lo««s to concur, and, as It I 
were, to take effect ; and so confoeseth that she (as a gnd- | 
dessr bath brought such things to pass, l^livrcin not only I 
she, but the accuser, and also the Jnstlee, are foully de- > 
cclved and abuwd; as being, throng her confession and 
other circumstances, perswaded (to the injury of God*s 
glory) that she hath done, or can do, that which is proper 
only to Ood himself. ‘’—S cot's IHeeaatrg e/ Witehcr^, 
Lond. IftU, foL pp. 4, 5. 

Q/mp marauding on Ou Potent 

0/CalverUg and Bro4/ord downs— 8. xi. p. 14. 

The troops of t)io king, when they first took the field, 
were as well disciplined as eould Iw expected from clr. 
cuniKtances. But as the eircumstancce of Charlee became 
less favourable, and his funds for regularly naying bis 
forcoe decreased, habits of military licence prevailed 
among them In greater exceea. Lacy the player, who 
served bis master during the cMl war, brought out, after 
the Kcstoratlon, a piece called the Old Troop, in which he 



j I aecmfi lo have t'oinmcmoriu*^ i»>nic ival inci^lmUt which 
.1 occnrml in liU militttTjr caiTcr. I'he names uf the oAcerd 
' of the troop MiAeiontiy exprtM their habits. W« have 
Flea-flint I'lunilcr-Mustvr'Ucncral. Captain Ferrotfarm, 
anti Quarter-Master Hum-<ln*p. The officers of Uio troop 
are in Icagnio with these worthies, and coonlro at their 
> plundering the country for a suitabto share In the plunder. 

I All tbU was unduubtctlly drawn from the Ufe which Lacy 
I liad an opportunity to study. The moral of the whole is 
UMnprebendt'd in a rebuke given to the lieutenant, wlutw 
I dUorders in the cxiuntry arc mid to prejudice the kina's 
cauao more tlian his ouuraae In the Add could rccKun{ionse. 
This piece is by no means void of farcical humour. 

I tiriffnari tttXuU, arut Scargiirt, wire 

I , £"ra n<nr o'er Nvaajr a titUr cave.-^^ xtv. p. 1&. 

I I The banks of the Oreta. below Rutherford bridge* 

> I abound in scams of a greyish state, which are wrought In 
r some places U> a very great dcpUi under ground, thus 
I forming urtlAclal caverns, which, when the st%un has been 
I exhausted, arc gradually hidden by the underwood which 

gniws in pnrfusiun upon the romantic banks of the river, 
in times <if public cenfusion, they might be well ada]>ted 
^ tn the purposes of banditti , 

}f'hen tMflefi tc<ir/are trUA cwr land.S.xx. p. Iff. 

There was a short war with flpaln in which wiil 

I ho found to agree pretty well with the chronology of the 
poem. Hut pn>bably Hertra.m held an opinion very com- 
^ nvm among the inarltizno heroes of the age, that ** then* 

, waa no peace beyond the Lino.” The Spanish punr<far co«f<u 
I were constantly employed in aggressions upon the trndo | 
' and settlcrncnta of the Rngllsh and French, and by their j 
i ' own severitica gave nmm for the system of buccaneering, I 
I at And adopted In self-dofcncc and retaliation, and after- I 
wards persevered in from habit and a thirst of plunder. I 


gn to the master of the game's chanibor. tn know in what ^ 
quai'ter ha dvteniilneth to liunt the day following, that be | 
may know bis own quarter ; that dene, he may go to bed, 
to the end that he may rise the earlier in the morning, 
acoording to the time and season, and according to the i 
place where ho must bunt: then, when bo is up and ■ 
ready, let him drinko a good draught, and fetch his bound, 
to make him bruako his fast a little: and let hun not ! 
furgvt to All his botid with good wine; that done, let biin 
take a little vinegar Into the pnlme of his hand, and put 
it In tbv nostrils of his hound, f<ir to make him Kmi(Te. to 
the end his scent nuiy be the perfecter, then lot him gn to i 
tbo wootl. • • • • tVben the huntsman pcrccivcth that U is ' 
time to begin to beat, let him put his bound btdbru him, ' i 
and beat the outsides uf springs or thickets ; and if he I 
And an hart or doer that likes him, Ivt him mark well 
whether It be fresh or not. which he may know as wcl by I , 
the maner of his hounds drawing as also by the eye. • . . • M 
Wlien bo bath well considered what maner of hart it 1 1 
may be, and hath mailed every thing to judge by. then ' 
let him draw till ho come to tlie onuort where he U gone 1 1 
to; and let him harbour him if he can, still marking all 
bis tokens, as s ell by the slot as by the entries, foyles. 
or sueb-like. That done, let him plash or brusu ^wn 
small twlgges, some aloft and ftime below, as the art 
requireth, and thcrewiihall, wblic»e his bound U bote, let j 
him beat tbe outsides, and make his ring walkes twice or | ^ 
thrice about the wood.**— TAr Ki>tU Ari Ytnerit, or 
//u/ifinp, Lund- 1611. 4to. p. 78, 77. | 

He lumoi Am rAarprr at he tp<ike, kxviil p. 18. 1 1 

The last verse of this wmg is taken fmm the fragment of ' 
an old Scottish ballad, of which I only rocullccted two , 
verses when the Arst cditi(»n of Itokeby was published. | 
Mr- Thomas Sheridan kindly imintcd out to mo an entire | j 
copy of this bcAutlfiil song, which seems tn rxprcM tli? 
fortunes of w»me follower of the btuart family ; ; , 


I j " ovr ctmraiiei’ i/rt/S--— S. xaju. p, 17- 

' The laws of the huccanccrs, and tbelr successors the 
pirates, however M*vero and (*qultablo, were, like other 

I I laws, often set aside by thu stronger party. Their quarrels 
about the division of the spoil All their history, and they j 

1 1 as frequently amso out of mere frolic, or the tyrannical I 
humour of their chiefs. An anecdote of Tc.'ich (called | 
,t lilackbcnrd) shows that their habitual indHTcrcnce fur 

I human life extemled to their coiupanloos as well as thdr 
enemies and captives 

' - *' One night drinking In hisenbln with Hands, the pilot. 

and another man. Hlackbeanl, without any provocation, | 
, privately draws out a small pair of pistols, and cocks | 
i ; them under the table, which being perceived by the man, 

I he withdrew upon deck, leaving Hands, tbe pilot, and tbo 
• I captain together. >Vlicn tbo pistols wore ready, ho blow 
out the candlea, and, croaalng his hands, dlscliarged tliem 
at his company ; Hands the master was shot through the 
knee, and lamed for llfo ; the other pistol dUl nooaccutioo. 
—Johnson's Iftttorp of IHratet, Lond. 1724, 8vo. vol. t 
p. H8. 

Another anecdote of this worthy may he also men- 
Uoned. •• The hern of Hvhom wc are writing was thoroughly 
accomplisbid this way. and some of his frolics of wicked- 
■ I new wore «i extravagant, as if bo aimed at making hts 
men believe he was a devil incarnate; for being one day 
at sea, and a little ffushed with drink, ‘ Come.* says he. 

* let lu make a hell of our own, and try how long wo can 
boar it accordingly he, with two or three otners, went 
^ down Into tbo hold. and. closing up all the hatches. Ailed 
soveral pots full of brimstone and other combustible 
‘ 1 matter, and set it on Arc. and so cvmtinucd till they were 
! ^ almost suffocated, when some of tho men cried out for air ; 
at length be opened the hatches, not a little pleased that 
ho held ovit the longest."— /did. p. iK). 

■ ■■ my rangen go 

. Even note to track a mUk-whiU doe.S, xxv. p. I?. 

' I •• Immerilntely after n»pper, the huntsman should gv to 
! his master’s chamber, and if he serve a king, then Tel him 


li 


It was a' for nur rightful king 
That we left fair Scotland’s strand. 

It was a’ for our rightful king 
That wc e'er saw Irish land, 

My dear 1 

That we e'er saw Irish land. 

Now all is done that man can do. 

And all Is done in vain ’ 

My love ! my native land adieu ! 

For 1 roust cruss the main. 

My dear. 

For 1 must croaa tbo main. 

He turn'd him round and right about. 
All on tbo Irish shore. 

He gave hie bridle reins a shnlrc, 
With. Adieu fur evermore. 

My dear. 

Adieu fur evermore. 

The soldier frac the war returns, 

And the merchant frae the main. 

Hut I hnc parted wl' xny luvc. 

And ne'er to meet again, 

.My dear. 

And ne'er to meet again. 




When day Is gone, and night is cumcv 
And a* are boun' to sleep, 

I think on them Chat's far awa 
Tbe Ice- long night, and weep, 

My dear, 

The Ice-Iang eight, and weep. 

9aron q/ /fatrnrverfA.— S. xxx. p. 18. 

The ruins of Ravensworth Castle stand in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, about three miles from the towTt of 
Richmond, and adjoining to tbe waste caUed the FureaC of 
Arkingarth. Jt bdunged originally to tbe powerful family 
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of FfUhuch, from whom U pawed to tho Lord* Dacro of 
the South. 

Kert-trott on Rtanmore.,-^ ux. p. 16. 

Thia is a fragment of an oM ctom with its pediment, 
surmunded by an cntrcDcbmcot« upon Uie Tcry mmmit 
of the waste ridge nf Stanmoro, near a small house of 
entertainment called the Rpittal. It is called Kere'Crosa. 
or Ree-crotts. of which llolinshed gircs us the following 
explanation 

** At length a peace was concluded betwixt the two 
kings Tnder these conditions, tliat Malcolme should enjoy 
that part of Nortbumherland wliich licth betwixt Twec«l. 
Cumberland, and Slaiamoro, and doo homage to tho 
Kings of England for the same. In the midst of Stain- 
more there shall be a cmase set up, with the Kinge of 
England's image on tlic one side, and the Kinge of twol- 
' land's on the other, to signifle that one is march to Kng- 
I land, and the other to Rcutland. This crosso was called 
! the Roi-crowe. that Is, tlie cross of tho kinge. 

I SMBO. Lond. 181)6, 4to. v. 280. 

Hollnshcd's sole authority seems to hsvc been Boethius, 
But it Is not improbable that his account may be the true 
I one, although the circximstance docs not occur in Win- 
1 toun's Chronicle. The rituation of tho crowi, and the 
I pains taken to defend it, seem to indicate that it was 
intended for a landmark of importance. 

//art iAou todprd our cfcrr f— 8. xxxt. p. la 
Thednty of the ranger, or pricker, was first to lodge, or 
harbour the deer ; f. r. to diacorer his retreat, as described 
at length, p. 43, and then to make h!s report to bis prince, 
or master 

Before the king I come report to make 

Then husht and peace for noble Trlstrame’s sake — 

My liege, I went this morning «m my quest. 

My hound did sticke, and seem'd to vent some beast. 

1 held him short, and drawing after him, 

I might behold tho hart was feeding irym ; 

His head was high, and lurgo In each degree, 

Well patilmed eke, and seem'd full sound to ba^ 

Of colour brewno. he briLrctb t ight and tenne. 

Of stately height and long he seemed then. 

His beam seem’d great, in good proportion led. 

Well barred and round, well penrM neare hU head. 

He seemed fayro tweene blacke and berrio brounde, 

He seemee well fed by all the slgnca 1 found. 

For when 1 hod well marked him with eye, 

1 step! aside, to watch where be would lye. 

And when I so luul wayted full an hours. 

That be might be at layrc and in his bouie, 

1 oast about to harbour him full sure ; 

My hound by sent did mo thereof assure— 

Then if be ask what slot or view I found, 

I say tlie slot or view was long on ground ; 

The toes wore great, tbe Joynl bones round and short. 
The sbinne bonea large, the dew-claws close in port : 
Short k>ynted was be, hollow-ftooed eke, 

Aa hart to hunt as any man can seeke. 

Tkr ^rf i/ y<nfrit, ul tupra, p. 96. 


CANTO nr. 

IFAra DmmarkU Harm $oar'd on high, 

Triumjfhant Ihrovgh Northumbrtanskg, 

Tilt, kovering nrar, their fatal rro<ik 

Bade lUgoefe Briton* dread the yoke.— 8. i. p. 18. 

I About tho year of Ood 866, the Danes, under their oele- 
brated leaden Inguar (more properly Agnar) and llubba, 
I fona it ie said, of the still more celebrated Regnar Lod- 
j brog. Invaded Northumberland, bringing with them the 
j magical standard, so often mentioned in poetry, called 
UaArKN, nr Raunfan, from its boaiiog the figure of a 
I raven:— 


tVrooght by the sisters of the Danish king, 

Of furious Ivar in a midnight hour ; 

tVliilo tho sick moon, at their enchanted song 

Wrapp'd in pole tempest, labi)ur*d through tho clouds, 

Tho demons of destruction then, they say. 

Were all abn>ad, and mixing with tho woof 
Their baleful iwwcr : Tho nidters ever sung ; 

*' bbakc, standard, abakc this ruin on our foes’* 

Thonuon and MaUet’s A{^ed. 

The Danes renewed and extended their incursions, and 
began to cnlnniiie, establisliing a kind of capital at York, 
from which they spread their conquests snd incursions In 
every direction, btanmore, which divhles the mountains 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland, was probably the 
boundary of Uie Danish kingdom in that direction. The 
district to the west, known in ancient British history by 
the name of Regcd, had never been conquered by the 
B&xons, and continued to maintain a precarious independ* 
cnoo until it was ceded to Malcolm, King of Scots, by 
William the Conqueror: probably on account of its simi- 
larity in language and manners to the neighbouring 
Urtti^h kingdom of Btrsth Clyde. I 

Upon the extent and dumtitm of tho Danish sovereignty 
in Northumberland, tlio curious may consult tbe various 
authorities quoted in the Gesta et Vettigia l>iiH»rym extra 
Daniam, tom. II. p. 4<i. Tl>c most |iuwerful of their 
Northumbrian leaders seems to hat'c been Ivar, callod. 
from Uie extent of his conquosts, Wiii/ami, that is, Tbe 
birider. 

IVhere Tee* in tumult learet hit tourre. 

Thundering o'er Caldron and Wgh'Foree^^. i. p. 18. 

Tbe Tree rises about the skirts of Cmsftfell, and falls over 
the cataracts nanicd in tho text before it leaves tho moun- 
tains which divide tho North Riding from Cumbm-land. 
Digh-Forcc is sinrcnty-flvo feet in height 

I 

Beneath the thnde the fiortkmen came, | 

Fix'd on each vaU a Hunie name.— 8. i. p. 18. | 

Tbe heathen Dares have left several traces of their reli- 
gion in the upper part of Tcesdale. Raider-garth, which 
derives its name from tbe unfortunate son of Odin, is a 
tract of waste land on tbe very ridge of Rtanmnrc ; and a 
brook, which falls into tho Tecs near Itamsrd CasUe, it 
named after the same deity. A field upon the banks of 
the Tees is aI<M termed Wodm-Cruft, from the supreme 
deity of the Bdda. Thonigill, nf which a description is 
attempted in Btanxa II., is a beautiful little bmuk and 
dell, running up behind tho ruins of Kglistone Abbey. i 
Thor was tho Hercules of the Rcnndinsvisn mythology, a 
dreaded glsnl-quellcr ; and in that capacity the champion I 
of the gods and Uie defender of A^ard, the northern i 
Olympus, against tbs frequent attacks nf the inhabitants • 
of Jotunheim. There is an old poem In the Edda of 8<r- | 

mund, called the bong of Tbrym, which turns ui»n tbe I 
loss and recovery of the Mace, or Hammer, which was 
Tlior’s principal weapon, and on which much of bis powtr 
««ms to have depended. It may be read to great advan- . j 
tage in a version equally spirited and literal, among the < 
MisccHaneoui Translations and Foeras of the Honourablo i' 
William Herbert. | 

hat not heard how brave O'lfrate ' 

In Fnglith blood embrued hit iteei. — 8 . vi. p. 19. 1 

The O’Neale hers meant, for more than one socceeded I 
to the chieftainship during the reign of Elizabeth, was ! j 
Hugh, tho grandson of Con O'Ncalo, called Ccm-Uacco, or 
the Lame. His father. Matthew O’Kelly, was Illegitimate, [ 
snd. being the son of a blacksmith’s wife, was usually 
called Matthew the Blacksmith. Hit father, nevortbeless, ^ 
destined his succession to him ; and he was created, by i 
Ktlxaboth, Baron of Dungannoo. Upon the death of Con- 
Baoco, this Matthew was slain by hU brother. Hugh 
narrowly escaped the same fate, and was pmtccteil by the 
l-^ngUsh. 8hano O’Nealc, bis uncle, called Sbano Dymas, i 
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j wma nicc«c<lc<l by Turlouffh Lynofh O'NcAle, after whoso 
1 death. Ilu^h, having assumed the chieftainship, bocamo 
nearly as formidable to the Rngllah as any by whom it 
I had been potncsawl. lie rebelled repeatedly, and as often 
! made submissions, of which it was usually a condition 
that be should nut any longer assume the title of O'Ncalc ; 
in lieu of which be was created Earl of Tyrone. >tut this 
i conditbxt he never observed longer than until the pressure ' 

^ of superior force was withdrawn. Ills bailling the itallaut i 
Karl of Essex in the field, and overreaching him in a 
treaty, was the Induction to that nobleman's tragedy. 
Lord Moun^ny sucoeoded in finally subjugating O'Nealo; 
but it was not till the succoHion of James, to whom 
ho made persunai submiMion, and was received wrftb 
civility at court. Yet, according U> Morrison. ** no 
respect to hire c«mld oontatzre many weomeo in those i 
porta, who had lost husbands and children in the Irish | 
‘ . warrea, from flinging durt and stones at the carle as ho | 
J passed, and from reuUing him with bitter words : yea, i 
I when the carle had been at court, and there obtaining his I 
! majesties direction for bis pardon and performance of all I 
eunditlons promisod him by the Lord Mountjoy, was about | 
B.ptember to rctiiroc, Itee ditrst out posM by thoM parts | 
without direction to the shiriffee. to conuay him with i 
tmopos of borao from place to place, till he was safely 
irobvkcd and put to son for Ireland '‘‘—/f/aerary, p. 8UU. 

I Btfl ekt^^arofe It/s vfefor prijf, 

I ITAra tJkat brave MarskaJ /ouj/kt anti diM. — S. *t. p. 19. 

I The chief victory which Tyrone obtained over the En- 
glish was in a battle fought near Blackwator. while he 
> besieged a fort ganieoDod by the English, which com- 
j maiuied the passes into bis coiuatry. 

•* The captainc and his few warders did with no lesa 
* courage suffer hunger ; and, having eaten the few horses 
they had. lived vpon hearbes growing in the ditches and 
wais, sofforing all extremities, till the lord-lieutenant, in 
I the mooetb of August, sent Sir Henry Bagnol, marabail 
of Ireland, with tbo most choice cotn|ianlcs uf fnote and 
' I borac troopfs of the Koglisfa army, to victual this fort, and 
' I to raise the rebels siege. \Vtaeo tho English entered Uic 
I place and thicko woods beyond Armagh, on the cast side, 

I Tyrone (With all the rebels assembled to him) pricked 
' j forward with rage, enuy, and acttlod rancour against tbo 

I nuirehal, amaylod the I^gUsh, and taming bis full force 
! against the marsbaH's person, had the succeese to kill him 
valiantly fighting among the thickest of tbo rebels. 

I I Whereupon the English, being dismayed with bU death, 

‘ the rebels obtained a great victory against them. I termo 
j It great, since tho English, from their first arriuall In that 

I kingdnme, neucr had recdued so great an ouerthrow as 
this, commonly celled the Defeat of Blackewatcr; tblr- 

I teene valiant captalooa and l5<sicommoti souldlcrs^where- 
of many were of the old companies which bad scruod In 
I Brittany vndcr Generali Norrc>'S) were stain in the field. 
The yielding of the fort of Blackwatei followed this dis- 

I aster, when the assaulted guard mw no hope of relief ; 

I I but eq>ecially vpnn messages scut to Captainc WllUams 
{ I from our Innkcn forces, retired to Armagh, professing that 

i all their mfety depended vpon his yielding the fort into 
{ ’ the hands of Tyrone, without which danger Cnptaine Wil- 

i li.ims profeseed that no want or mlscric should have 

ii ioilui<«l him thereunto. ‘‘—P’.nas Muavsux’s /t/nrrary, 

I London. Idl7. fol. part tl. p. St. 

j Tyrone is mid to have entertained a personal animosity 
against the knight-marshal, 8lr Heory BagnaJ, whom ho 

II acciuwd of detaining the letters which ho sent to Queen 
' ' Eliubclh, cxplanstnry nf his conduct, and offering terms 

of submiwion. Tbo rher, called by the English Black- 
i water, is termed, in Irish. Avoo DufT. which has tho same 
I signifiration. Both names are mcntlODcd by Spenser in 
his " Mdrriagtfof tho Thames and tbo Mcdwa>'." But I 
understand that bis verses relate net to the Blackwatcr of 

1 Ulster, but to a river of the same name In the south of 
Ireland 

Swift Avon-Duff. which of the Englishmen 
la called BUek-water— 


The Tamm he (o preal vt. p. 10. 

** Etuiax. WTiat Is this which you coll Tanist and 
Taniriry f These be names and tenuM never heard uf 
m<r known to us. 

*' Irem. It Is s custome amongst all the Irish, that, prt>- 
amtly after the death of one of their chletc lords or ca|>- 
taincs, they doe presently assemble themselves to a place 
generally appointed and knowne onto them, to choose 
another in his stead ; where they doe nominate and elect, 
for the most part, nut tho eldest sonne nor any of the 
children of the lord dcoeaaod, but the next to him In blood, 
that is. the eldest and worthiest, as cotnmunly the next 
brother unto him, if bo have any, or the nest cousin, or i 
so forth, as any is elder in that kindred or sept ; and then j 
next to him doe they choose the next of the bloud to be 
Tonlst, who sliall next succeed him In tbo said captalnry, 
if he live thereunto. 

*'£wdar. Do they not use any ceremony in this ricction, 
for all barbarous nations are commonly great observers uf 
oeremunics and supcrstllious rites? 

** Iren. They uac to place him that shall bo their cap- I 
talne upon a stone, always roserved to that purpose, and 
placed commonly upon a bill. In eomo of which 1 have 
■oen formed and engraven a foot, which they say wras the ' 
measure of their first captaine’s foot ; whereon hee stand- 
ing. receives an oath to preserve all tbo aundent former j 
ciutomes of the oountrey inviolable, and to deliver up the , j 
sucocssiuo peaceably to bis TanUt, and then hath a wand 1 1 
delivered (mto him by some whose proper office that is; j | 
after which, deaccndlng from tbs stone, he toraoth him- i 
self round, tiirice forwards and thrice backwards, | 

** Etuiox. But bow Is the Tanist chosen ? i 

Iren. They my ho setteth but one fout upon the stone, | 
and rooelvcth the like oath that tho captalne did.**— i 
SrsMsas's yiew of the State Ireland, apud Works. 
Lond. ItNii, gvo. voL viii. p. 3(i& j I 

The Tanist, tbcreforc. d U'Ncale, was tbelieir-spparent 
of hU power. This kind of succession appears alto m have 
regulated. In very remote times, the succcMdon to the 
crown of Scotland. It would have been Imprudent, If not 
Intpomlblo, to have asserted a minor's right of siKJComion 
in those stormy da>*s, when tho principles of policy were 
summed up in my friend Mr. Wordsworth’s linos 

the good old rule 

BulBcoth them ; the simple plan. 

That they should take who have tho power. 

And they should keep who can. 

ttijptafted hair in e(/-lv<ks spread, dr.— 8. vm. p. Sa 

There is here an attempt to describe the ancient Irish I 
dress, of which a poet of Quoco Elisabeth's day has given ; 
us the following particulars 1 1 

I mcrvailde In my roynde, 1 1 

and thcreu]M)o did muss, 
j To see a bride of beavsnlie bswe 

an nuglie fere tochuse. 

This bride it is the eoilo, 

the bridegrimm is the kame. ^ 

With writhed giibbes, like wicked sprits, 
with visage rough and etoarno; 

With sctUlcs upon tbeir poales, [ 

instead of civill cappes ; 

With spe o res in hand, and iwordcs by sides, 
to beare of after clappe* ; 

With Jackettes long and Urge, i 

which shroud simpHcitie, I 

Though t}dtfull dartrs which they do beare 
importe iniquitie. 

Tbeir shlrtes ^ very strange, 
not reaching past the thie . 

With plestcs on pleatss rhol pleated are 
as thicke ns picates may lye. 

Wliiise elcsvee hang trailing doiine 
almost unto the ^ne; , 

And with s mantclt commonlio 
tlic Irish kame do goe. 


Diy.'lZfxi ,y : -- -ijc 
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Now some amongst the rrate 
doe use another weede ; 

A onate. I mcane. of strange iIctIm^ 
which fancio flrvt did brcada 
I1 !b ftklrU be very shorte, 
with pleate* set thick about. 

And Iri»h trouxee moe to put 
their atrange protactoure ont. 

DiaRrrx'R Ima/jt of Irdand, apnd Soucaa’ 
Tract!, Kdln. iat9. 4to, Tol. i. p. &B5. 

Some curions wooden engravings accompany this poem, 
from which it would seem that the ancient Irish drees was 
j (the bonnet exoeptedt very dmilar to that of the 8<'ottish 
higblundera. The want of a covering on the head was 
snpplied by the mode of plaiting and arranging their hair, 
which was called the piibite. These gllbb^ according to 
Spenser, were 6t masks for a thief ; since, when bo wished 
to disguise himself, bo could either cut it off entirely, or 
■o pull it over bis eyes as to render it very hard to recog- 
nise him. This, however, U nothing to the reprobation 
writh which the same poet regards that favourite part of 
the Irish dress, the mantle 

^ It is a fit house for an outlaw, a meet bed for a rebel, 
and an apt cloke fur a thicfc. First, the outlaw, being 
for his many crimes and villanyes hanidted from the 
townee and houses of honest men. and wandring in waste 
places far from danger of law. maketh hU mantle his 
bouse, and under It cuvereth himself from the wrath of 
[ heaven, from the offence of the earth, and fmm the sight 
of men. \STien it ralnoth, it b his pent-house ; when It 
blowetb, it b bis tent ; when it freexeth, it is hU taber- 
I nacle. In summer ho can wear it locate. In winter he can 
1 wrap it close; at all times he can uae it; never heavy, 
never cmtnbcraonio. Likewise for a rebel It Is as service- 
able : for in bis warre that be maketh, (If at least it 
I deaerve the name of wam.) when be still flyctb from hb 
foe, and lurketh in the tbkke woods and euiute passages, 
waiting for advantages, it b hb bed, yea, and almost his 
i household stuff. For the wood b his house against all 
I weathers, and hb mantle b his couch to sleep in. Therein 
he wrapetb hlmMlf round, and oouchetb bimaelfo strongly 
, against the gnats, which, in that country, doe more annoy 
I the naked rebels while they keep the woods, and doe more 
' sharply wound them, then all their enemies swords or 
, spearcs. which can seldom come nigh them : yea, and 
' oftentimes their mantle serveth them when they are 
i Deere driven, being wrapped about their left arme, instead 
' of a target, for It b hif^ to eut thorough with a iword ; 

1 besides it b light to beare, light to throw away, and, being 
{ (as they commonly are) naked, it b to tbcxn all In all. 

I Lastly, for a thlefe It b so handsome as it may aecm it 
I was first invented for him, for under it he may cleanly 
convey any fit pillage that exaueth handsomely in hb way, 

I and when he goeth abroad in the night in froe-bnoUng, it 
U bU best and surest friend ; for lying, aa they often do, 
two or Uiree nights together abroad to watch for their 
booty, with that they prettily shroud themselves 
under a bush or baakaide till they may conveniently do 
their errand ; and when all b over, he can In hb mantle 
j passe through any town or company, being oloee-houded 
over hb head, as he uaeth, from knowledge of any to 
whom he U indangered. Besidee thb, he, or any man cb 
I that is disposed to mischief nr villany. may, under hb 
. mantle, goe privily armed without suspicion of any, carry 
hb head-piece, hb skean, or pistol if bo please, to bo 
always in readinesa’*— BrsiiaBa’s Vine <if Uu State q/ 
I treland, spud irorks, ut supra, viii. 367- 
'' The javelins, darts, of the Irish, which they threw 
with great dexterity, appear, from one of the prints 
already mentioned, to have been about four feet lung, with 
a strong steel bead and thick knotted shaft. 

I IVitk tritd tiu^ejtic port and tone, 

; I Like enpop o/fome barbarou! throne.— 6. vtn. p. SO. 

The Irish chiefs, in their intercourse with the English, 

I and with each other, were wont to assume the language 
and style of independent royalty. Morrison has preoerved 


a summons from Tynmo to a neighbouring chieftain, 
which runs in the following terms I 
“0‘Ncalo ct>mmendeth him unto you. 3Iorbh Fits 
Thomas ; O'Nealo requesteth yon, in nod's name, to take 
part with him, and fight for your conscience and right; 
and in so doing, O'Neale will spend to sec you righted in 
oU your affaires, and will help you. And if you come not 
ut O'Ncale betwixt thb and to-morrow at twelve of the 
clocke, and take hb part. O'Nonlc b not beholding to yon, j 
and will doe to the uttermost of hb power to overthrow . 
you if you enmo not to him at furthest by Satturday nounck, ^ 
From Knocke Dumayne in Calrio, ye fourth of February, 
1^ 

O’Nealc rcquesteth you to come speake with him. and 
doth glue you hbword that you shall receive no hanne 
neither In coromlng nor going from him. whotht*r you be 
friend or not, and bring with you to O'Noale (Icrat Fits* 
gerald. 

“ Subacrlbed 0 ‘Nbalb.** 

Nor did the royalty of O’Neale consist In words alone. 

BIr John Harrington paid him a visit at the time of his 
truce with Fjwcx. and after mentioning *' hb fem table, 
and fem forma, spread under the stately canopy of 
heaven,” he notices what constitutes the real power of 
every monarch, the love, Tuunely, and allegiance of hb 
suhjerta *' His guard, for the most part, were beardless 
boys without shirts: who in the frost wade as familiarly 
through rivers ss watcr-spaniela With what charm such 
a master makes them love him. I know not. but if he bid 
come, they come ; if go. they do go ; if be say. do thb, 
they do iW—Nupa Anliqua, Load. 17B4, 8vo, voL 1. p. S51. 

Hi! /o!ter-/ather tea! hi! pnide —S. x. p. ?0. 

There was no tie more sacred among the Irish than that 
which connected the foster-father, as well as the nurse 
herself, with the child they brought up. 

** Foatar-fathers spend much more time, money, and 
affection on their foster children than their own ; and in 
return take fmm them clothes, money for their several 
professions, and arms, and even for any vicious purposes ; 
fortunes and cattle, not so much by a claim of right as by 
extortion ; and they will oven carry those things off as 
plunder. All who hare been nursed by the same person 
preserve a greater mutual affection and confidence in each 
other than if they were natural brothers, whom they will 
even hate for the sake of these. When chid by their 
parents, they fly to their foster-fathers, who frequently 
encourage them to make open war on their parents, train 
them up to every excess of wickedness, and make them | 
most abandoned miscreanb: ns, on the other hand, the 
nurses make the young women, whom they bring up for 
every exc ess . If a foster-child Is sick, it U incredible how 
soon the nurses hear of it, however dbtant, and with what 
soHritudo they attend it by day and night"— Giratdu! 
Cambremi!, quoted bp Camden, iv. 308. 

Thb,custom, like many other Irish UMgea. prevailed till 
of late In the (Scottish Iligblands, and wras cherished by 
the chiefs as an easy mode of extending their Influence | 
and connexion: and even in the Lowlands, during the 
last century, the connexion between the nurse and foster- 
child wax seldom dissolved but by the death of oire party. 

Great JfiaJ qfihe Pledpe! Nine.—^ xiv. p. 21. I 

Nicll NaigfavallAch. or Of the Nine Hostagea, b said to ' [ 
have been monarch of all Ireland, during the end of the I 
fourth or beginning of the fifth century. He exercised a | 
predatory warfare on the coast of England and of | 

tagne, or Armorica; and from the Utter country brought 
off the celebrated Balnt Patrick, a youth of sixteen, 
among other captives, whom be transported to Ireland. 
Neal derived hb epithet from nine natlhos, nr tribei^ 
whom he held under hU subjection, and from whom be 
took hosUgea From one of Neal's sons were derived the 
Klnel-enguin, nr Kaceof Tyrone, which afforded monarchs j 
both to Ireland and to Ulster. Neill (according to , 
0'Flaberty‘s Ouygb^ was killed by a poisoned arrow, in 
one of hU dexoenU on the coast of Bretagne. I 
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SPk4xn<’ DyH*<u teilJ .—6. xiv. p. 91. 

Thla Shane-l>yma«. or John the Wuiton, hold the tUlo 
asd power of 0‘N^Ie in the earlier part of EUxabeth’a 
reijtn. oyainst whom he rehclled repeatedly. 

•* ThU chieftain is handud down to us as the most proud 
and prodifata man on earth. He was immoderately ad- 
dicted to women and wine. He U said to have bad 900 
tuns of wino at once in his cellar at l>andrain« but usque- 
baugh was his favourite liquor. He spared neither ago 
nor condition of the fair sex. Altho' so illiterate that he 
could not write, be was not destitute of address; his 
understanding was strong, and his courage daring. He 
had 601 ) men for bis guard. fi^t, looo horse for the j 

6cld. lie clalmc<l superiority over all the lords of Ulster, i 
and called himself king thereof. When eonfimlssioners 
were sent to treat with him, he said, ' That, tho' the 
queen were his st^vereign lady, ho never made peace with 
I her but at Arr iMtflinn ; that she had made a wise Earl of 
Macartymore, but that be kept as good a man as he ; that 
he cared not for so moan a title as mrl ; that bis blood and 
power were better than the best ; that hU anc'cstors were 
kingsof rister; and that ho wotild give place to nona’ 
Ills kinsman, the Karl of Kildare, having is?Tsiiaded him 
of the folly of contending with the crown of Cnghiud, be 
resolved to attend the queen, but inn style niited to his 
j jwincely dignity. He sp[»cnred in Ixmdon with a magni- 
ficent train of Irisli Galhtglasscs, arrayed in the richt'st 
( bnbllimentK of their country, their heads bare, tbeir hair 
flowing on their sliouldcra, with their long and open sleeves 
dyed with saffrim. Thus drt-iwd. and sitrcharged with 
< military hBmr«n. and aniUHl with battle-axes, they 
I afTiii'di'd an astonishing siwetnelo to the citiicns, who 
I regiirdi^tl them as tho intruders of is>nie very distant part 
1 of the globe. liut at c»mrt his verMtUlty now prcvaile<l. 
his title to tho wivoff Ignly of Tyri'UO was picked fnnn 
English laws and Irish institutions, and his allegations 
were an apocious. that the quoen dismissed him with pre- 
teviis and aasumneea of favour. In Kngtand this tmna 
action was htoked on as the humiliation of a repenting 
rebel ; in Tyrwie it wna considered as a treaty of pence 
between two potentatok’* — TsMDB.f'sBn/annia. by Goutfh, 
Lnnd. IHUi, fid. vul. Iv. p. 449. 

I When rwlueetl to extremity by the English, and forsaken 
by his allies, this Sbane-Dymas flinl to Clnndeboy, then 
I occupied by a colony of Si.Hitti«h highlanders of the family 
of Mael>nnen. He was at find courteously received, but 
by degrees they began to quarrel about tho slaughter of 
some of their friends whom Hhane-I>yma« had put to 
death, and. advancing from wnnis to deeds, fell upon him 
with their hmad swjTrds. and cot him to pieces After 
hia death a Uw was made that none should preouroe to 
I take the name and title of O’Nealo 


1 


Geraldine. — R. xir. p. 91. 


The were closely allied with this powerful and 

warlike family, for Henry Owen O'Nealo married the 
daughter of Thomas Karl of Kildare, and their wm Con- 
Moro married his cousin german, a daughter of Gerald 
Earl of Kildare. This Con-More cursed any of his pos- 
terity who fdiouid loam the Kngllsli langusgo, sow com. 
or build hfMisea. a» os to invite the English to settle in 
their country. Others ascribe this anathema to his son 
Con Bacco. Kearflatha OXinlve, bard to theO’Xealca of 
f’lannaboy. complains in the same i 7 *lrit of the towersand 
ramparts with which the strangem had Hirfifrured the fair 
sporting fleldsof Erin. — See Walkxa’s Irish Jianis. p. 140. 


He chnse that konaHr'd^fiat; to htar.’S. xn. p. 91. 

Lacy informs ns. In the old play alreaily quoted, how the 
cavalry raiwd by the countsy gentlemen for Charles's 
service were usually officered. •♦You. comet, have a 
name that's proper for all comets to be calh<d by, for they 
are all beardless boys in our amty. The nuwrt part of our 
horse- were raised thus:— The honest country gentleman 
raises tho troop at hl« own charge; then he gets a low- 
country lieutenant to fight his trtx>p safely ; then he scn<ls 
for his son from school to be bis comet : and then be puts 


off his child's coat to put on a buff-ooat : and this is the 
constitution of our army.** 

■ ■— Af« pa/M, the next deym 

In that oid time to chivalry. — H. xn. p. 21. 

Originally the order of chivalry embnired three ranks 
— 1. The Page; 2. The Squire; S. The Knight a grada- 
tion which seems to have been imitated in tho mystery of 
froe-masonry. Hut bcf«irc the reign of Charles I. the 
custom of serving as a squire had fallen into disuse, 
though the order of the page was still, to a certain degree. 
In obscrrancc. This state of servitude was so far fn>m 
inferring any thing degrading, that it was considered as 
the regular school for acquiring every quality ncccssoiy 
for future distinction. Tlje pmper nature and tho decay 
of the institution are pointed out by old Ben Jonson. with 
his own forriblc moral colouring. Tho dialogue occurs 
between Lovel. “a complcat gentleman, a soldier, and a 
scholar, known to hsvc been page t« the old Lord Beaufort, 
and to have followed him In tho French wars, after 
companion of his studU's. and left guardian to his son.” 
and the facetious Oowlstock, hnet of the Light Heart. 
I»vcl bad offered to take Goodstock's son for hit page, 
which the latter, in reference to the recent abuse of the 
csublisliment, declares ss •• a desperate course of life 

Loreh Call .vou that deicpcrate, which by a Una 
Of Instltutlim. from our nnceriters 
Hath been derived down us. and received 
In a sttccrtwion. for the noblest way ^ 

Of bree<ling up our youth, in letters, anns, 

Fair mien, disrourws. civil cxerrisc. 

And all tlie blazon of a gentleman ? 

Where can he l«»m to vault. t« ride, to fence. 

To move his body gracefully ; te speak 
His language purer ; or to tune his mind, 

Or manners, more to tho harmony of nature. 

Than in the nurseries of nobility ? 

Hoft Ay, that wa‘i when the nursery's self was noble, 
And only virtue made It. not the market. 

That titles were not vente<l at the drum. 

Or comnum outcry ; got'dnews gave the greatness, 

And greatness worship : every hmiae became 
An academy of honour ; and those parts 
W® SCO deparU'd, in the practice, now. 

Quite from the institution. 

, tore/, ^''hy do >-nu say so f 
I Or think to cnviouidy ? do they not still 

licam there the Centaur's skill, the art of Thrace, 

To ride? or, Pollux' mystery, to fence? 

The I*yrrhic gesture®, both to dance and spring 
In armour, to he active In the wars? 

To study figure®, numbers, and proportions. 

May yield 'em great in counsels, and the arts 
Grave Nestor and the wia? Ulysses prartised ? 

To make their English sweet upon their tongue. 

As reverend Chaucer says? 

Host, fiir, you mistake ; 

To play Sir Pondarus my copy hath It, 

And carry mcw«ogcs to Madam Cressids , 

Instead of liocklng the bravo steed o'nmmlnga. 

To court the chambermaid ; and for a leap 
O’ the vaulting horse to ply the vaulting house : 

For exercise of arms a bale of dice. 

Or two or three packs of cania to shew ih® cheat. 

And nimbUmeas of band ; misUke a cloak 
Upon my lord's bock, and pawn it ; ease his pocket 
Of a superfluous watch ; or geld a jewel 
Of an odd stone or to ; twinge two or throe buttons 
. From off my lady's gown ; these are the arts 
Or seven liberal deadly sciences 
Of pagery, or ratber paganism. 

As the tide® run ; to which if he apply him. 

He may perhaps take a degree at Tyburn 
A year the earlier; come to take a lecture 
^ Upon Aquinas at St. Thomas a Wsterings, 

And so go forth a Irmreat in hemp circle .' 

I Bs.x Joxson’h A'nr Inn. Act I. Scene III. 




NOTES. 


CANTO V. 

Rok^jf ■ ■ 8. Iti. p. 25 

Th« ancient caatic of Rokoby ntood exactly upon the tlto 
of the present luansion. by which a part of Us walls ia 
Jnclosed. It ia surrounded by a profusion of line wood. 
*and the park in which it stands is adorned by the Junction 
of the Greta and of the Tv«e. The title of llaron Kokeby 
of Artna^h was, in 1777. ounferrod on the Kiaiit Ueverend 
Richard Robinson. Frimate uf Ireland, descended of the 
Koblnsoiu, fonnorly of Kokeby, In Yorkshire. 

Rok<bp'$ toTiU (\f martial/amt, 

I can count tAcai isonic by nam4. — S. ix. p. 26. 

The following brief pedigree of this xery ancient and 
once powerful family, was kindly supplied to tbo author 
I by Mr. Kokeby of Northamptonshire, descended of the 
ancient Barons of Rokeby i— > 

Panioaas of tub noima o? Rokkbv. 

1 . Sir Alex. Rokeby, KnL, married to Sir ilump. Llflle's> 

daughter. 

S. Ralph Rokeby, R»q , to Tho. Lumlo 3 r*s daughter. 

3. Sir Tho. Rokeby, Knt.. to Tho. Ilubbom's daughter. 

4. Sir Ralph Rokeby, Knt., to Sir Ralph Kiggott's 

daughter. 

5. Sir Tho. Hokoby, Knt., to Sir John de Melsass’ 

I daughter, of Ikmncl-Hall in Hoidemess. 

I 6. Ralph Kokeby, Esq,, toSlr IlryanStaplcton'sdaughtcr, 

! ofWcighitl. 

I 7- Sir Thomas Rokeby, Knt., to Sir Ralph Ury's daughter.* 

I ■ 6. Ralpli Rokeby, Rsq., to tbo ilaugbter of Mansfield, 

I heir of Morton.* 

9. SlrTho-Rokeby, Knt. to Stronde's daughter and heir. 
10. Sir Ralph Kokeby, Knt., to Sir Jos. Strangwaym' 
dAUh;hter. 

U. Sir Thomas Rokeby, Knt., to Sir John ITotham's 
daughter. 

12. Ralph Kokeby. E m]., to Danby of Yaff’orth'sdaugbter 
and heir.* 

15L Tho. Rokeby, E«q., to Rob. Constable’s daughter, of 
Cliff, serjt.-at law 

It Christopher Rokeby, Esq., to Lasscells of Brocken* 
burgh's daughter.* 

I 15. Thos. Rokeby, E“q., to the daughter of Thweng. 

16. Bir Thomas R4>keby, Knt, to Sir Ralph Lawson’s 

daughter, of Brough. 

17. Prona. Rokeby, Flsq , to Paucctt’s daughter, citixen 

of I»ndon. 

18. Thus. Kokeby, Esq., to the daughter of Wlcliffo of 

Gales. 


I BIOIf-SMBBIFFS OF YOaKSMtRK. 

j 1337. 11 Bdw. 3. Ralph Hastings and Thoa de Rokeby. 

[ IMS. 17 Edw. 3. Thos. de Rokeby, pro sept annis. 

1358. 25 Edw. S. Sir 'Tbomaa Kokeby. Justiciary of Ireland 
for six years; died at the castle of Kllka. 

1407. 8 Hen. 4. Thos. Rokeby Miles, defeated and slew 
the Duke of Northumberland at the 
battle of Rramham Moor. 

1411. 18 Hen. 4. Thomas Hokoby Milea 

. I486 Thos. IL»keby, Eeq. 

I 1539 Robert llolgate, Hlsh. of Landaff. after* 

I wards F. of York, Ld Frosident of the 

Council for the Freserratlon of Fcace 
in the North. 

1564. 6 E11& Tbo. Younge, Archbishop of Yorks, Ld. 
President. 

31) Hen. & Tho. Rokeby, LL.D one of the Council. 

Jd- Rokeby, LLD. one of the CuunciL 


I L!aJ«. t Temp- TAw. Ml. S Tfisg. Edw. Sill. 

4 Temp. I(«nr. 7toL from kim Itths huuM of akyars ctf a foorth 
Vr<-U>vr. 

5 Fmm him la tka k«aaa of Hoihsat. and of ika aaraaS brothtr that 
had iaaua. 


1572. 16 EUz. Hen. fTastings, Earl of Huntingdon, Ld 
President. 

Jo- Rukeby, Esq., one of tha Council. 

Jo. Kokeby, LL.I). ditto. 

Ralph Rokeby,Eeq.,onoofthe9ocretariea. 
15"4- 17 Ell*. Jo. Rokeby, Precentor of York. 

7 ^VUL 3. Sir J. Rokeby, Knt., oneof the Justices of 
tbo King’s Bench. 

The family of De Rokeby came oxer with the Conqueror. 

’The old motto belonging to the family is In Bivio Uextra. 
*010 arms, argent, chevron sable, between three rooks 
proper. 

There Is somewhat more to be found In our family fa ' 
tho Scottish llUtory about tl)o afTalrs of Dun-Bretton 
town, but what it Is, and fa what time. I know not. nor ' 
can haxe convenient leisure to search. But Parson Black- i 
wood, the Scottish chaplain to the Lord of Shrewsbury, i 
recited to me once a plow of a Scottish song, wherein was I 
mentioned that illiam Wallis, tbo great dollxerer of the 
Scotts from tho English bondage, slioutd. at Dun-Bretton, ( 
haxe been brought up under a Rokeby. capfair, then of 
that place; and, as he walked on a clifT, should thrust him 
on a sudden into tho sea, and thereby have gotten that 
hold, which, I think, was about tbo aid of Edw. I. or 
before. Thus, leaving our ancestors of record, wo must 
also with them luavo Iho Chronicle of Malmesbury Abbey, 
called Eulogium ilistgriarum, out of which Mr. I.«land 
reportelh this history, and coppy down unwritten story, 
the which have yet tho testimony of later times, and the 
frcsli aicmory of men yet alive, for their warrant and 
cnwlilt. of whom I have leomcd it. that in K. Henry the 
7th'a reign, one Italph Rokeby. Esq., wasowncrof Morton, 
and I giitws that this was he that deceived tho fryars of 
Richmond with his fclun swine, on which a Jargon was 
made. 

Tho above is a quotation from a manuscript WTitten by 
Ralph Rokeby ; when ho lived ts imccrtain. > 

To wbat metrical Scottish tradition Parson Blackwood ‘ 
alluded, it would bo DOW In vain to inquire. But fa Blind ' 
narr)'’s History of Sir Witliam Wallace, wo find a legend 
of one Rukbie. whom ho nutkea keeper of Stirling Castle ' 
under the RngUsh usurpation, and whom Wallace slays 
with his own band 

In the groat press Wallace and Riikbic met, 

With his gfxitl sword a stroke upon him sot ; 

Derfly to death tho old Rukbio he draxe. 

But his two sons scapod among tho lave. | 

*rhcsc sons, according to tho romantic minstrel, surren* i 
dcrcd the costlc on conditions, nnd wimt back to England. i 
but returned to Scotland In the days of Bruce, when one 
of them became again koefier of Stirling Castle. Imnie* | 
dlalely after Uiis achievement follows another engagement, , 
between Wallace and those Western Highlanders who ^ 
embraced tho Kngli.vh interest, at u pass in Glendonchart , , \ 
where many wero precipitated Into the lake oxer a preci- ! 
pice. Those circumstances may have been confused in 
the narrative of l*ursun BlackwixHl, or in the roctdlecUou 
of .Mr. Kokeby. 

In tbc old ballad of Chovy Chase there Is mentioned, i 
am^tng the English warriors. '• Kir Raff the rychc Rugbe,” 
which may apply to Bir Ralph Rokeby, the tenth baron fa 
the pedigree, llte more modern copy of the ballad runa 
tbus>— 

Good Bir Ralph Raby there was slain, ' 

Whose prowess did surmount. i 

This would rather seem to relate to one of the NevHles of 
Raby. But as the whole ballad is romanUo, accuracy la 
out to be looked for. 

— . Oit felon rote.— 8. ix. p. 26. ' | 

Tho ancient minstrels hid a comic as well aaascriotia i 
strain of romance, and nUliongh thccxantples of the lattet 
are by far the most Duiuxmus. they are, ]>erhaps. the lees 
valuable. The comk •'utnanve was a sort of panaly u{ion | 
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ROKEDY. 


I the lunuU subjects of minstrel poetry. If Uio latter de- 
scribed doedia of heroic aebieremsot, and tho events of the 
I battle, the tourney, and tho chase, the former, aa In tho 
1 1 toumamoit of Tottenham, introdiiood a std of clowns de> 

I bating in the field, with all the awumoi clrcutnstatXMa of 
I ; chivalry: or as in tho Hunting of the Harv (stt WaBaa’s 
ifrtrifol Homan, t4. vot. Hi.) pi'r«>ns of the same deacriptinn 
! following tho cbasc. with all the grievoua mistakes and 
I blunders Incident to such unpractised sportsmen. The 
I hloa. therefore, of tXm Uuixotv's (renxy, although Inlmit- 
I ab)y embodied and brought out. was not perhaps in tho 
I abstract altogether originaL One of tho very best of these 
I mnek romances, and which has no aniall portion of comic 
I humour, is the Hunting of the Felon i*ow of Rokeby by 
I the Friars of Richmond. Ralph Rokeby, who (few the 
I jest's sake apparently! bostuwM this Intractable animal 
j on the convent of Richmond, seoms to have flourished In 
I the time of Henry VII., which, since we know not the 
I date of Friar Theobald's Wardenahip, to which the poem 

I refers us. may Indicate that of therompnaltion Itself. Mor- 
ton. the Mortbam of the text, is mentioned as being tbb 

j facetious baron's place of residence : accordingly I.eland 
i notices that " Mr. Rokeby haili a place called Mortham, 
a little beneth Grentcy-l^dge, almost on the mouth of 
Orentey.** That no infunuation may be lacking which U 
' in my power to supply. I have to notice, that the MLstreas 
Rokeby of the romance, who sn charitably refreshed the 
sow after she had dUeomfited Friar Middleton and his I 
auxiliaries, was, us appears from tho pedigree of the 

I I Rokeby family, daughter and heir of Danbj of Yafforth. 

j This curious poem was first published In Mr. Whitaker’s 
j History of Craven, but from an inaccurate manuscript, 

I not correoted very happily. It was transferred by Mr. | 

I Bvans tc the new edition of his ballads, with some well* 
j Judged oonjecturml Improveraents. I have been induced 

to give a more authentic and full, though still an imper* 

II feet edition, of thia humorous competition, from being 
j ‘ furnished with a copy fmm a manuscript In tho powieaslon 

of Mr. Reikeby, to whom t have acknowledged my obliga- 
t ' tions in the Lsst note. It has throe or four staoxas more 
,, than that of Mr. Whitaker, and the language seenls, 
j I where they differ, to hare tho more anolout and genuine 
1 1 readings. 

TMB rBLON aow or BoxBBV ABO TUB FMABa Of aicnaaoiTD. 

1 1 Y a men that will of auntera > winne, 

I j That lato within thia land bath beene, 

I , Of one 1 will jrou tell ; 

And of a sew • that was sea > strang, 
j Alas! that ever she lived wa lang, 

I For fell * folk did she whell *. 

{ She was mare* than other three, 

, I The griseliest beast that ere might bee, 

I Her bead was great and gray ; 

I She was bred In Rokeby wood. 

' ' There was few that thither good ^ 

I I That came on live* away. 

I Her walk sras endlong * Greta dde : 

There was no been ** that durst her bide. 

That was fruc heaven to hell ; 

. Ror never man that had that might, 

I That ever durst cvtme in her sight. 

Her force it was so fclL 
I Ralph of Rokeby with good will, 

I The fryers of Richmond gave her till *•, 

Pull well logarr©>» them fare; 

Pryar Middleton by bis name. 

Ho was sent to fetch her hame. 

That rued him sine full saro. 


I Bmh the ssd Mr. Wiiliskcr'i rr>rr wsd ««rrWvrt, •rldesUy 
asormption M aSrsstsr**, a* «'wrrs> tsd hp .Mr. grass, 

t Hew, scmrilitig lo prevbK-ial pttwuaciatiMi. 

S go: Yatk»Mra dialtet. 4 Prtr. naaj, Kaa. 

i A remiplkMi of aarU. ta kill, S Mnrs, gmUrr. 

7 tfrai. a AlWr. S AleAg tb* iM* M tJreta. 

lO Uara.ekiM, is gvrvraL li Prtaa. If To. 
is Make. 14 Hiaca. 


With him took he wight men two, | 

Pater Dale was one of thoc. 

That ever was tu-iin as boare ; 

And well durst strike with swurd and knife 
And fight full manly for his life, | j 

What Gmo as mister ware 

These three mcoi went at God's will, • 

This sricked aew while they oume till, 

Liggan umlcr a tree; 

Rugg and rusty was her haire ; 

Bbe ral<te up with a felon fare >*, * 

To fight against the three. i 

She was so griscly for to racete. i 

8hc rave the earth up with her feete 

And barke came fro the tree ; * 

When Fryar Middleton her saugh 
Weet ye well be might not laogb, ^ 

PuU oamestly look't bee. 

These men of aunten that was so wight 
They bound them bsiidly *■ for to fight. 

And strike at her full lare ; 

Until! a kUn they garred her flee, i 

Wuld God send tbm the viotory. 

They wuld ask him noa mare. | 

The aew was In the kiln hole down, | 

At they were on the balke aboon **, ' 

far “ hurting of thdr fret ; I 

They were so aiulted** with this aow, I 

That among them was a stalworth stew, | 

The kllne began to reeke. I 

Durst noe man neigh her with hU hand. 

Rut putt a rape *> down with bis wand, | 

And haltorod her full meete ; ■ 

They hurled bar forth against her will, I 

While they came unto a hill I 

A little fro the streete**. 

And there she made them such a fray, ^ 

1/ they should live to Duomes-dsy, | 

They tharrow •» it ne’er forgett ; ( ' 

She bradod** upon every aide. , i 

And ran on them gaping full wide, > ' 

For nothing would oho lett **. | 

flho gave such bradea » at the band. 

That Pater Dale had In hU hand. 

He might not hold his feet. { 

fibo chafed them to and fro, i 

The wight men was never soe woe, I 

Their measure was not so meete. | 

Bbe bound her boldly to abide ; | 

To I*ater Dale she caroo aside I 

With many a hkluous yell: * i 

She gaped so wide and cried soe hee, 1 

The fryar nid, '* I conjure tboe ** [ 

Thou art a felnd of helL • 

" Thoti art cemo hither for some tralne I 

1 crmjure thee to gn agalne I 

Where thou wast wont to dwriL” ' 

He aayned him with crosse and creede, ‘ 

Took forth a book, began to reade, ' 

In Bt. John hia gnspcil. 1 1 
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MOTFS. 


The Mur ehe would not Latin bearr. 

Hut rudely ru«hed att tho frear. 

That bHnki'd all hU blee* ; 

And when she would have taken her hold, 
The Pryar leaped an Jeeua wold. 

And bealod* him with a tree. 

She waaaa brim* as any beare, 

For all their meet® to labour there*. 

To them it was no boote: 

Upon trees and bushes that by her atood. 
She ranited as she was wood*. 

And rave them up by roote. 

He ayd, •• Alas, that I was Frear ! 

And I shall bo nigsod* in sunder here. 
Hard la my destlnio ! 

Wist * my brethren in thia bonre, 

That I was sett In such a stonre*. 

They would pray for me." 

This wicked beast that wrought this woe, 
Tooke that rape from the other two. 

And then they fledd alt three; 

They fledd away by WatUng^treet. 

They had no succour but their feet. 

It was the more pity. 

The fefld it was both Inst and woone* ; 
The sew went hamo, and that full soono. 
To Morton on the Grsene ; 

When Ralph of Rokeby saw the rape'*, 

Ue wist that there bad been debate. 
Whereat the sew bad beene. 

He bad them stand out of her way. 

For she had had a sudden fray,— 

*' I saw never so keene ; 

Some new things shall we heare 
Of her and Middleton the Frear, 

Some battell hath there beene." 


But all that served him for nought. 
Had they not better succour sought. 
They were served therefore loe. 
Tlten Mistress Rokeby came anon, 
And for her brought sbee meate full • 
The sew came her unto. 

She gave her meate upon the flower, 
s « * • * « '■ 

inialiu vaide <Ujttndu$.'} 

When Pryar Middleton came home, 
Ilia brethroi was full fain ilkone'*, 
And thanked Ood of his life ; 

He told them all unto the end, 

How he bad foughten srich a fiend. 
And lived through mickle strife. 

*' We gave her battell half a day. 

And sltben '* was fain to fly asray. 
For saving of our Ufo'* : 
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And Pater Dale would never bllnn'*, 

Dut as fast as he could ryn'*, 

Till ho oamo to bis wife.** 

The warden mid, ** I am full of aroe. 

That ever ye should be torment au, 

But woe with had beetle I 
Had wee been there your Iwethren all. 
Wee should have garied the warle '* fall. 
That wrought you all this teyno'*." 

Pryar Middleton said soon, **Nay. 

In foltb you would have fled away, 

Hhcn most mister** had btxm ; 

You will all speake words at haroe, 

A man would ding*' you every Uk ano. 
And If it be as I weine.** 

He look't BO grieily all that night, 

Tho wanhm said, *' Yon man will fight 
If you say ought but good ; 

Yon guest** bath grieved him so mre, 
Hold your tongues and spoake noe mare, 
Ho looks as be were wood." 

The warden waged*" on the mome, 

INro boldest men that ever were home, 

I welno, or ever shall be ; 

The one was Glbbcrt Griffin's son. 

Pull miokle worship has he wonne. 

Both by land and sea. 

The other was a bastard son of Sfialn, 
Many a Sarmain hath he slain. 

His dint ** hath gart them die. 

These two men tho battle undortooke. 
Against the sew, as says the booke. 

And scaled security. 

That they should boldly bide and fight. 
And skomflt her la maino and might, 

Or therefore should they die. 

The warden sealed to them againo. 

And said, ** In fclld if ye be slata. 

This condition make I : 

Wo shall for you pray, slog, and read 
To doomosday with hearty epeodo. 

With all our progeny." 

Then the letters well was made. 

Bands bound with scales brade**, 

As doodes of annes should be. 

Theee men of armoe that woere eoe wight. 
With armoar and with brandee bright. 
They went this sew to see ; 

She made on them sllko a rerd**. 

That for her they wore wire afer’d, 

And almoet bound to flee. 

She came rovcing tbeon agaloe ; 

That saw tho bastard son of Bpatne, 

Ho brmded*^ oat his brand ; 

Fall spiteonsly at her be etrake. 

For all tho fence that be coold make. 

She gat sword out of hand ; 

And rave In sunder half his ihlelde. 

And bare him backwarde in the felUe, 

He might not her galnstand. 
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^hc would have riven his prixt^ Kcarc. 

■ But (ilUM't't with his swi>rd nf wem, 

1 1 Ho <»(nikc Mt lirr full vlnins. 

I On her aboulder till the bold tbc •werd ; 

I Thou »as g(M>d Uilbort aorc iifer'd. 

I U bcQ the blailc brake in Ibrong*. 

8inre in hU hand* be hath her tone, 
bhc hwke him by the fthmiider banc*. 

And held her hold ftU) fast. 

She stmve to aiiflly in that »lower’. 

That tborouKb all bis rich armour 
Tbo blued came at tbc hud. 

Then OUbcTt groivfd was sen ■arc, 

1 That he rave uff both hide and liaire. 

j Tltv fii*Bh came the bim« ; 

And with all furee he felled her there. 

I And wauii her worthily in worre, 

I And band her hun aluocw 

I And lift her on a hone sea hee, 

' Into two paniers wcll-nuide of a tree. 

And to Richmond they did hay* : 

When they sow her come. 

They sang merrily To l>eum. 

The Fryers on that day'. 

I They thanked God and Kt. Pranda, 

I Ai they had won the b«s»>t of pris*. 

I And never a man was >taloe: 

I There dkl never a man more manly, 

I Knight Marcus, nor yett Sir Gui, 

Nur LoUi of L>outhyanc7. 

1 1 If ye will any more of this. 

I j In tbc Fryers of Richmond 'tie 

I In porebmcoit good and fine; 

j And how Pryar .Middleton that «'os eokend*. 

j At <ircta*bridgc conjuicd a feind 

I In likt^i'ssof a swine. 

1 

^ It Is well known to many a man, 

Tlmt Pryar Theobald was warden titan, 

• And this fell in his time ; 

And Christ them blew both farm and nrare, 

• All tlutt fur solace list thU to heare, 

I And him Utat made the rbimu. 

j Ralph Kokeby with full good will, 

! The Fryers of Richmond he gave her till. 

Thi.s sew mend their fare : 

I Pryar Middleton by bis name. 

Would neetU bring the fat ww hatne. 

' Tlial rued hint since full mro. 


j j T*< Pf.Vti li/ 0*Sati^ trat x. p, 96. ! 

The Pilot, or Ollamh Re Dan. was the proper hard. 

I or, as the name literally implios, poet. Karh chieftain | 
' of dUUnetitfn had mo or more in bis service, wh<k»c i 
office was usually hereditary. The late ingenious Mr. ' 
I Cooper Walker has aasvtnbiol a curkms collection of parti- 
j cuU^ ctmeeminK this order of men in bis Hishtrical 
Memoirs of the Irish Ranis. There were itinerant hards 
I of leas elevated rank, but all were held in the high>-«t 
veneration. The English, who considemi them aschic^ 

I supporters of the spirit of national independence, wrr« 
mu^ dlopoaed to proscribe this race nf poets, as Edward L 
is Mid to have done in Wale*. Hpensrr, while he admits 
the merit of their wild poetry, as " savouringof sweet wit , 
and good iuvnttion, and sprinkled with some pretty 
flowen of their naturml daviec.*' yet rigorously naidemns ' 
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the whole application of their pix'try. us alaised to **the i 
gracing of wickedness and vice.** Tbc hou»cliold minstrel 1 1 
was admitted even to the feuat of the prince »hum he 
served, and sat at the same table. It was oneof Uic cu»* | 
Uims of which hir Richard Ht'wry, to whoso chai-gc 
Richard II. commltteil the lostructlon of four Irish 
inonarchs In the civilisation of the periud. found It most 
difficult to break hit royal disciplos, though be had alao 
much ado to Mibject tVicm to other EngliiUi niliw, and i 
particuhirly to reconcile them to wear bntx-hoa. “Tlie ^ 
k)'Dg. my souerevigne lord's enlciit was. that in maner, ' 
cr>untenaunce, and aptwrcll of cl«thyng. they <d>ulde use 
according to the maner of Hnglandc, for the kyngc thought 
to make them all four knyghtes: thry hud a fsyre houM | 
to lodge in, in Duvel.vn, and I w:u charged to abyde styll ! 
with them, and not to dc(ULrto ; and so two nr three dayiw , 

1 suffered them to do as they lyst.and nyde nnthyng to i 
them, but folowed their owne appeiytet : they wolde sitt* 
at the table, and make (viuntenancc nother good nor fajTe. I 
Titan I thuught 1 shuldc cuuiw them to chaunge that 
maner; they wolde came their myrnstrells, their scruantes, 
ami varlettes to sytte with them, and to cate in their ownc 
dyssche, and todriiikeof their cup|ica ; and they shewed 
mo that the uiagc of their cimntro was gt»od. for they | i 
ayd in all thyngs (ex'.-ept their be«lde») they were and 
lyved as outnm. the fourthe day 1 urdayned other ' 
tables to bo couered in the hHli, after the usage of Elng- 
lande, and I made these four knyghte* to sytte at the 
hyghe table, and there mytistreU at aihrthcr bordc, and 
their aeniAuntes and varlettes at another hynetb them. ^ 
wheruf by semyngo they were displeased, and beheld each 
other, and wolde not cate, and sayde, how 1 wolde take 
fro them their good usage, wherin they hud been norished. 
Then 1 answere<l thetu, smylyng, to ai>eaoe them, that i | 
It was not honourable for their estates to do as they ' 
dyde before, and that tliey must leave it. and use the 
custom of Eoglande, and that it was the kynge's plrosiire | . 
they shuldc so do. anel how he was chargeal bo to orvlcr i ! 
Utem. >Vhen they hanie that, they suffred it, bycauso 
Uiey had putto tbentselfo under the ulieyaance of the 
Kyngu of England, and parceiiered in the Marne ns long as 
I was with thorn ; yet they had one use which 1 knew was 
well used in their coimtre, and that was, they dyde were 
no bret'hea ; I caused brevhes of lynen clothe to be made i 

(uT them. M'hyle 1 was with them I caused them to I 

Imiie many rude ihynses, as «eil In clothyng as in other 
causea Miwlie ado 1 bad at the fyTst to cause them to | 
wcorc gownesof nylkc, furred with tnynenere and gray; 
for before the«e kynges thought themwife well iippnrrlled [ 
whan they had on a maiitell. They nide alwayea without 
saddles and styropes, and with great (wyne I moiic them I 
to ride after our iionge.**— I >*hd n«n.vKiu)' J-'roiuarU * 
I.ond. im9. 4to. 11. tm. 

The influemw of these bards upon their patrons, and 
their admitted title to interfere in matters nf the I 
weightiest concern, may be alw> pn»ved from the behaviour 
of one of them at an interview between Tbonuis Fitx- i 
gernld, son of tbc Karl of Kildirc, then about to rrnounce 
the English allegiance, and the Ltird Chancelkir Cromer, 
who made a long ;md goodly oration to dissuade him from 
his purpt»*e. The young l«‘rd had come U> the council f 

“ amiod and wcaponrd,'* and nttended by seven score I 

horsetuon in their shirts of mail ; and we arc assured that | 
the chancellor, having set forth his oralhm ** with mich 
a lamentable action os his cheekes were all behlubbcrcd 
with teorcs, the horsemen, tuimclle, such as undtTstood 
r>oi English, began Co diuine whst the lord chutcrltor 
meant with all this long circumstonev ; sumo of them 
re(>orting that he was pruaching a sermon, other* said that 
he ntond making of wtnte hep>icall poetry in the prai<« of j 
(he Lurd Thomas. And thus as every Idiot shot his |l 
foolish bolt at the wise chancellor bis disenurse, who in 
effect hod nought else but drop pretioua stones before hogs, j 
one Hard de Nolan, an Irisli ritbmour, and a rotten slicepc ■ 
to Infect a whole florke. was chatting of Irish versca. as 
though bU toong had nm on patten*, in commondatkin of 
the Ixird Thomas, investing him with the title of Silkm I ' 
Tboutas, biesuae hU hor»rmcns jocka were gorgeoualy ‘ 
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tmbroldcrcd with silke: and in the end he told him that 
he lingere<l there oucr long. Whereat the L<ird Thomaa 
being quickenrd*,*' as Hnlinshed cxpreme» It, bid defiance 
to the cbanceUur, threw down oontcmptuoualy tbo sword 
of office, which, In his father's Rboence, he held as deputy, 
and riished furtli to engage In 0{«n insurrection. 

Ah, Ciandi’boy/ thy /ricnHlyJtoor 
Sltevt-DonartVi vak $huU light no morr.^8. x. p, S6. 
Clandebuy is a district of I'lstcr, formerly poeacHsed by 
the sept of the O'iNroln. and blievc-lKmard a romantic 
mountain in the same pmvluco. The clan was ruined 
after Tyrone's great rebellion, and their places of abode 
laid deeolate. The ancient Irish, wild and uncultivated 
In other respects, did not yield even to tholr descendants 
In praciLsing the most free and extended hospitality ; and 
doubtless the bards mourned the decay of the mansion of 
their chiefs in strains similar to the verses of the British 
Llywarch Hen on a similar «iccasion, which are affecting, 
even through the discouraging medium of a literal trana- | 
lation i 

Silent-breathing gale, long wilt Ihon be heard ! I 

There is scarcely another deserviug praise, 
bince Urieti is no more. 

Many a dog that scented well the prey, and aerial hawk, 
Have been trained on this fioor 
Before Erilcon bec^amc puUuUxl . . . 

This hearth, ah, will it not be coi-ered with nettles f 
Whilst Its defiTider lived. 

More oongetiial to it wan tho foot of the needy petitioner. 

This hearth, will it not bo covered with green sod ! 

In the lifetime of Owain and Klphin. 

Its ample caldron boile<l the prey Uiken from tho foe. 

This hearth, will it m»t be ctivercd with toad stools i 
Around the viand it prejKtred, more cheertug was 
The clattering sword of the fierce dauntless a-arrlor. 

This hearth, will It not bo nvcrgmwn with spreading 
Till now, low'd of bumiug wwhI lay on it, [bnuublee] 
Accustomed to prepare the gifts of Kcged ! 

ThU hearth, will it not be covered with thnm-t ! 

More cimgrnbl on It would have becu the mixed group 
Of Owuin's social friends unite*! in harmony. 

This hearth, will it not be cover'd over with ants 1 
More adapted to it would have been the bright torches 
And Iranulese festivities! 

ThU hearth, will it not be covered with dock-leaves ! 

More congenial on its would hare be<m 
The mood, and tbc talking of wlne-cbeercd warriors. 

ThU hearth, will it not be turned up by tho swine ! 

More congi'iiial to it would have been the clamour of men. 
And the circling boros of the banquet 

IJcroic EUgiti Uyip*irc Hen, by Owsw. 

Lund. 179}, 8vo, p. 41. 

The hall of Cynddylan U gloomy thU night, 

Witliout fire, without bed — 

I must weep a while, and then be silent ! 

Tho hall of Cynddylan U gloomy this night, 

Without fire, without candlo— > 

Except God doth, who wlU endue me with patience ! 

The hall of Cynddylan is gloomy thU night. 

Without fire, without being lighted— 

Be tbuu encircled with spreading alienee ! 

The ball of Cynddylan. gloomy dooms its roof 
8ince the sweet smile of humanity is no more— 

Woe to him that saw It, if bo neglects to do good 1 


•i.Mbdii. LcmmI. nos, «tp, f<g. vi. |i. set. 


The hall of Cynddylan. art thou not bereft of thy appear- 
Thy shield U In the grave ; [ance. 

Whilst he lived there was no broken ntof ! 

The ball of Cynddylan Is without love tbU night, 
f^ince ho tliat owned it U no rrvjre— 

Ah, death ! It will bo but a short time he will leave me ! 

The ball of Cynddylan U not easy thU night. 

On the top of the rock of Hydwyth, [feasts ! 

Witliout its lord, without company, without tho circling 

The hall of Cynddylan is gloomy thU night. 

Without fire, without songs — 

Tears afflict the cheeks! 

The hall of Cynddylan U gloomy thU night. 

Without fire, without family— 

My overflowing tears gush out I 

The hall of Cynddylan pierree roe to see it. 

Without a covering, without fin>— 

My general dead, and 1 alive myself I 

The ball of Cynddylan U the scat of chill grief tbU night. 
After the respect 1 experienced ; 

Without the men, without tho women, who reside there ! 

The hall of Cynddylan is silent this night, 

After losing its master— 

The great merciful God, what Ghail I do! 

IbUt. p. 77. 

Marteood-chatt and ToWrr-Ai/I.— S. xu. p. 27. 
Marwood-chone is the old park extending along the 
Dnrbam side of the Tecs, attached to Dnmord Castle. 
TuIIer-hill is on eminence on the Yorksiro side of tho 
river commanding a superb view of the ruins. 

. ■ Itnirtkornden.'^. xrv. p. 27. 
i Dnnnmond of Hawthomden was in the xonith of his 
reputation as a poet during tho Civil Wars. He died in 
1G4A 

ii’Curtin'i Aerp,— 8. xiv. p. 97. 

*'.MacCurtln, hereditary Ollantb of North Munster, and 
Files to Donougb, Ear) of Tboinond. and President of 
Munster. This nobleman was amongst those wbe were 
prevailed upon to Join Klltabidirs furcca. HrKin a.i it was 
known that ho had basely abandoned the Interests of bis 
country, MacCurtin presented on edulaU'ry poem to Mac- 
Cartiiy, chief of South Munster, and of the Kugenion line, 
who. with O'Neil, O'Donnel, Lacy, and others, were deeply 
engaged in protecting their violated country. In this 
poem be dwells witii rapture on the courage and patriot- 
inn of MaoCarthy: but the viTse that should (according 
to an established law of the order of the bards) be Intro- 
; duced in praise of O’Brien, be turns into severe satire 
’ How am I afflicted,’ says he. ’ that the descendant of Uie 
great Hrion Bolromh cannot fumisli me with a theme 
worthy tho honour and glory of his exalted race ! ' Lord 
Tliomond, hearing tills vowed vengvoneo on tho spirited 
bard, who fled for refuge to the county of Cork. One day. 
observing the exasperated nobleman and his equipage at 
a small distance, he thought it was in vain to fly, and 
pretended to be suddenly seised with the pongs of death ; 
directing hla wife to lament over him, and tell his lord- 
ship, that tbo sight of him, by awakening the sense of his 
ingratitude, had sn much affected him that he could not 
support it ; and desired her at tbo some time to tell his 
lordship, that he entreated, as a dying request, his forgive- 
noaa. Soon as Lord Thoinond arrived, the feigned tale was 
related to him. That nobleman was moved to compassion, 

. and not only declared that he mo^t heartily forgave him, 

! but, opening bis purse, pres«>nt4*<l the fair mourner with 
I some pieoea to inter him. This instance of hU lordship's 
I pity and generosity gave courage to tbo trembling bard ; 

I who. suddenly springing up, nvltcd on extemporaneous 
I ode in praise of Donough, and, re-entering into hla service, 

I became oooe more his favourite." — Waucaa's Memoir$ af 
I tke Iri$h Bardt, Lond. I7W>. 4to. p. 141. 
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Tht an^ifnt EnfflUk miiutrrrt <tre*t.^S. xr. p. “W. 

I Amonff Uie mtcrUinmenU prv«cnt<d to EHubsth at 
Kcnolworth Cattle, wait the intmduction of a p«raon 
i deaixned tu rcprcacnt a traroUlng miDutrel. who cnt«r- 
taiaoil her with a aolemn ator; out of the Acta of King 
Arthur. Of thia peraon'a drcaa and appearance Mr. Lane- 
I ham liaa given ua a very accurate acct'unt, tnmiferrcd by 
Diabop Percy to the preliminary IMfuertation on .Mitutrela, 
j prefixed to his Rtliques nf Ancitnt /'oeCrjr, voL L 

LHUfeoU-itatl. — 8 . xxni. p. 30 . 

The tradition fmm which the ballad ia founded was 
•uppUed by a friend, whose account I will not do the 
injustice tu abridge, as it contains an admlrablo picture 
of an old EnglUh hall 

" Littleooto-lfuuse stands In a low and lonoly situation. 
On three sides it is surrounded by a park that spreads 
' over the adjoining bill ; on the fourth, by meadows which 
are watered by the river Kennel Close on one aide of the 
hooH is a thick grove of lofty trees, along the rerge of 
I which runs one of the principal avcoucs to it through the 
park. It is an irreguLv building of great antiquity, and 
was probably erected about the lime of the termination of 
feutW warfare, when defence came no longer to be an 
object in a country mansion. Many circumstanoca. how- 
ever. in the interior of the house, seem appropriate to 
feudal times. The hall is very spachHis, floored with 
stones, and lighted by large transom windows, that are 
clothed with casements. Its walls are hung with old 
mDltary accoutrements that have long been left a prey to 
rust. At one end of the hall is a range of ooata of mail 
and helmets, and there U on every aids abundance of old- 
fashioned pistols and guns, manyuf them with matchlocka 
Immediately below the oomicc hangs a row of leathern 
Jerkins, made in the form of a shirt, supposed to have 
been worn as armour by the vasaals. A large oak tabic, 

I roaohing nearly from one end of the room to the other. 

might have feasted the whole neighbourhood, and an 
I appendage to one end of it made it answer at other times 
I for the old game of sbufBcboard The rest of the furni- 
ture is In a suitable style, particularly on arm-chair of 
cumbrous workmanship, constructed of wood, curiously 

I turned, with a high back and triangular aeat, said to have 
I , been used by Judge Popham in the reign of Klixabeth. 

I , The entrance Into the hall is at one end, by a low door, 

comm unioa ting with a passage that loads from the outer 
door in the front of the house to a quadrangle ^ within ; 
at the other, it opens upon a gloomy staircase, by which 
' you asoend to the first floor ; and, passing the doors of 
some bed -chambers, enter a narrow gallery, which ex- 
tends along the back front of tho house fmm one end to 
the other of it, and looks upon an old garden. This gal- 
lesy is hung with portraits, chiefly in the Spanish drosses 
of the aixternth century. In one of the bod-chambers, 
which you pass in going towards the gallery, is a bedstead 
with bine furniture, which time has now made dingy and 
threadbare, and In the bottom of one of the bcd-curtalns 
you are shown a place where a small piece has been cut 
I out and sewn in again, — a circumstance which serves to 

I I identify the aoene of the following story 

M •• It was on a dark rainy night In the month of yorem- 
ber. tlut an old midwife aat musing by her cottage fire-sido. 

' I when on a sudden she was startled by a loud knocking at 
1 1 the door, fhi ojMning It ahe found a horseman, who told 
her that her aasiatance was required immediately by a 
person of rank, and that she should bo handsomely 
rcararded; but that there were reasons for keeping the 
affair a strict secret, and, therefore, she must submit to 
I be blindfolded, and to be conducted in that condition to 
the bed-chamber of the lady. With some heaitatioo the 
midwife consented ; the horaesnan bound her eyes, and 
placed her on a pillion behind him. After proceeding in 
silence for many miles thmugh roush and dirty lanes, they 
stopped, and the midwife was led Into a house, which, 
from the Icngtli of her walk through the apartments, us 
well as (he simntls about her, she diacurered to be the scat 
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nf wealth and power, \^^en tl»e bandage was removed I 
from her eyes, she found herself tn a bed-chamber, in 
which were the lady on whose account she had been sent i 
for, and a man of a haughty and ferocious aspect. The | 
lady was delivered of a fine boy. Immediately the man 
commanded the midwife to give him the child : and, 
catching it from her. he hurried across the room, and 
threw it on the back of the Arc, that was blazing in the i 
chimney. The child, however, was strong, and by its 
struggles rolled itself upon the hearth, when the ruffian 
again seized it with fury, and, fn spite nf the interccaion 
of tho midwife and tho more piteoua entroatlea of the 
mother, thrust It under the grate ; and. raking the 
live coals upon it. soon put an end to its life. The 
midwife, after spending aoine time in affording all the 
relief in her power to the wretched mother, was told that 1 1 
she must be gone. Her former conductor appeared, who 1 1 
again bound heir eyca, and conveyed her b^lnd him tn 
her oam home: he then paid her handsomely, and de- 
parted. The midwife was strongly agitated by the bor- ; ^ 
rnrs of the preceding night ; and slio Immediately made a • | 
dcpoaitlon of tho facta before a magistrate. Two circutn- 1 1 
Btancea afforded hopea of detecting the bouse in which the ' I 
crime had been committed: one was, that the midarifo. { I 
aa ahe aat by the bed-aide, had, with a view to disoover the , i 
place, cut out a piece of the bed-curtain, and sewn it In || 
again ; the other was. that as she had dceccndod the stair- 
caae she had counted the steps. Sonic suspicions fell i 
upon one I>arrril. at that time the proprietor of LiUleoote- 
House, and tlie domain around it. The houae was exam- 
ineil, and identifled by the midwife, and IMrrell was tried ! 
at Salisbnry for tho munler. By corrupting bis Judge he ' 
escaped the seoteneo of tho law; but broke his neck by a 
fall from his borao iuhunting, in a few ninnihsafter. The 
place where this happened is still known by the name of . ! 
I>arrell's fitile, — a spot to be dreaded by the peasant whom { 
tho shades of evening have overtaken on bis way. 

** Littlooote-IIouao U two miles from Ifungerford, In i 
Berkshire, through which the Bath road passes. The fact 
occurred in the reign of Elizabeth. All the important 
circumstancea I have given exactly as they are tdd in the j 
country ; some trifles only are added, either to render the 
whole connected or to increaae the impressiun.** ' 

With this tale of terror the author has ci>mbined some ^ 
circumstasoea of a similar legend, wbicli was currmt at 
Edinburgh during bU chUdhund. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
the large castles of the Scottish nobles, and even llie | 
secluded hotcU, like those nf the French noblcsso. which ' 
they poascssed in Edinburgh, were sometimes the acenoa 
of strange and mysterious transact ions, a divine of singular 
sanctity was called up at midnight to pray with a peram 
at the point of death. This was no unusual summons 
but what followed was alarming: he was put intoasedgn- 
chair, and, after he bad been transported to a remote part i 
of the town, tho boarera imusted upon bis being blindfolded. | 
The request was enforced by a cocked pistol, and submit' I 
ted to ; but ia the course of the discussion he conjectured, { 
from the phrases employed by tlie chairmen, and from 
some part of their dreas, not completely oonoraled by their 
cloaks, that they were greatly abort the menial station 
they had aMumod. After many turns and windings, the 
chsdr was carried up stairs into a lodging, where his eyes 
were uncovered, and ho was Introduced into a bed-rttmn. 
where he found a lady, newly delivered of an infant- Ho 
was commanded by his attendants to my such praj'ers by 
her bed-side os were fitting for a person not expected to 
survive a mortal disorder. He ventured to remonstrate, 
and observe, that her safe delivery warranted better 
hopes. But he was sternly commanded to obc}* the orders 
first given, and with difficulty recollected himself wufTi- 
cicntly to acquit bimaclf of the task imposed on him. lie 
was then ag^n hurried Into the cliair ; but. as they can. 
ducted him down stairs, he beard the repr>rt of a pIstoL 
He was safely ennducted home ; a purse of gold was forced 
upon him ; but he was warned, at the same time, that the 
least alluMon to this dark transaction would cost him his [ 
life. Ho betook himself to rest, and, after long and broken 
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TnofioR, fell Into ft deep alecp. From Ihb he wm nwftkenod 
I by hi* Mrvant, with tho dienuU newe, that ft ftro uf uncom- 
' mon fury hftd broken out in the bouse of • s « «, near the 
' head of the Canon^ftte, and that It wa« totally consumed ; 
with the shocking addition, that the daughter of the pro- 
prietor, a young lady eminent for beauty and acoompUah- 
ments, bad perished In tho flames. The clergyman had 
his suspicions, but to have made them public would hare 
availed nothing. He was timid ; the family was of the 
flret distinction ; above all, the deed was done, and could 
not be amended. Time wore away, however, and with it 
his terrors. He became unhappy at being the solitary 
depositary of this fearful mystery, and mentioned It to 
some of his brethren, through whom the anecdote acquired 
a sort of publicity. The divine, however, had been long 
dead, and the story in some degree forgotten, when a fire 
broke out again on the very same spot where the honee of 
* * ■ * had formerly stood, and which was now occupied 
' by buildings of an inferior description. When tbo flames 
were at tbeir height, the tumult, which usually attends 
such a scene, was suddenly sospondod by an unexpected 
apparition. A beautiful female, in a nigbt-drees, ex- 
tremely rich, but at least half a century old, appeared in 
the vary midst of tho Arc, and uttered these tremendous 
words in her vernacular idiom : ** Anrt burned, ftriVe 
I burned ; tho tkfrd time I'll scare you all ! ** The belief in 
I this story was formerly K strong, that cm a fire breaking 
out, and seeming to approacdi the fatal spot, there was a 
I good deal of anxiety testified lest the apparition should 
j ; make good her denunciation. 

i i As tkifk a smoke these heaUu have fflven 
I At llatlov-tule or Ckriettnae-even, — B. xxxiil p. 31. 

8och an exhortation wras, in similar circumstances, 

, actually given to bis followers by a Welsh chieftain 

** Bomity did continue bctweqne Howell ap Rys ap 
Howell Vaughan and the sonnes of John ap Mei^th. 

I After the death of Evan ap Hebert. Griffith ap Gronw 
I (coaen-german to John ap Meredith's sonnes of Gwynfryn, 

! who had long served in France, and had charge there! 

I comoing home to live in tho onuntroy, it happenod that a 
servant of bis. oomeing to fidi fn Stymllyn, his Ash was 
taken awny, and the fellow beaten by Howell ap Rys his 
servants, and by his commandment. Griffith op John ap 
Gronw took the matter in such dudgeon that bo chal- 
lenged Howell ap Rys to the field, which he refusing, 
assembling his onsins John sp .Meredith's semnesandhis 
friends together, assaulted Uuwell in bis own house, after 
tho manner he bad scene in tho French warres, and con- 
sumed with fire his bames and his out-housoa Whilst bo 
was thus aasanlting the ball, which Howel ap Rys and 
many other people kept, being a very strong house, he was 
shot, out of a crevice of the bouse, through the sight of 
his beaver, into the bead, and slayne out-right, being 
otherwise armed at all points. Notwithstanding bis death, 
the assault of the house was continued with great vehe- 
mence, the douree fired with great burthens of straw ; 
besides this, thesmoakeof the outhouses andbamcanot 
I farre distant annoyed greatly the defendants, for that most 
I of them lay under boordes and benches upon tho floore, in 
. the hail, tho better to avnyd the smoaJta During this 
! scene of confusion onely the old man. Howell ap Rys, 

I never stooped, but stood valiantly in the middest of the 
floore, armed with a gleve in hU hand, and called unto 
I them, and bid * them arise like men, for shame, for be 
I had knowmo there os great a smoake In that hall upon 
I Christmas-even.' In the end. seeing the house could noe 
longer defend them, and being overlayed with a multi- 
tude. upon parley betwocne them, Howell ap Rys was 
content to yoald himself prisoner to Morris ap John ap 
Meredith, John ap Meredith's eldest snnne, soe as be 
would swear onto him to bring him mfe to Carnarvon 
Castle, to abide the trtall of the law for the death of Graff* 

' ap John ap Gronw, who was coeon-german removed to 
the atid Howell ap Rys, and of the very aune bouse be 
was of. Which Morris ap John ap Meredith undertaking, 
did put a guard about the said Howell of his tnutiest 
' friends and sorvanti, who kept and defended blm from the 


rage of his kindred, and especially of Owen ap John ap 
Meredith, his brother, who was very eager s gsinut him. 
They pasM»d by leisure thence like a campc to Carnarvon : 
the whole countrie being aosemblod. Howell his friends 
posted a horseback from <me place or other by the wsy, 
who brought word that he waa come thither safe, for they 
were in great fear lest he should be murthered, and that 
Morris ap John ap Meredith could not be able to defend 
him, neither durst any of Howell's friends be there, for 
fear of the kindred. In theend, being delivered by Morris 
ap John ap Meredith to tbo constable of Carnarvon Castle, 
and there kept safely in ward unUtl tho awiseo, it foil out 
by law, that the burning of Howell's houses, and assaulting 
him in his owne honsc, was a more haynous offence In 
Morris ap John ap Meredith and the rest, than the death 
of Groff' ap John ap Gronw in Howell, who did It in his 
own defence; whereupon Morris ap John ap Meredith, 
with thirty-five more, wore Indicted of felony, as ap- 
poaroth by the copic of the indictment, which I had from 
tho records. ”>-B<a Johm Wvmjts's Uistorp the Oss^ir 
Famitf. Lend. 1770, 8vo, p. 116. 


CANTO VI. I j 

O'er Htrham's attar hump sty pforr.^8. xxi. p. 36. | j 

This custom among tho Redesdale and Tynedale bor- 
derers Is mentioned in the interesting Life of Remard I 
Gilpin, where some account is given of these wild districts, 
which it was tho custom of that excellent regularly 
to vbit. 

'* This custom (of duels) still prevailed on tho borders, 
where Saxon barbarism held its latest poMcssion. Those 
wild Northumbrians indeed went beyond the ferocity of 
their ancestors. They were not content with a duel : I 

' each contending party used to muster what adherents he I 
i could, and oummenoe a kind of petty war. Sothataprl- I 
vate grudge would often occasion much bloodshed. I 

** It happened that a quarrel of this kind was on foot | 
when Mr. OUpIn was at Rothbury, in thiw ports. During 
the two or thm first days of bU preaching, tbe contend- j ' 
ing parties observed some decorum, and never appeared at I [ 
church together. At length, however, they met. One I 
party had been early at church, and Just as Mr. Gilpin I 
began bis sermon tbe other entered. They stood not long \ 
silent : inflamed at the sight of each other, they began to i 
clash their weapons, for they were oil armed with Javelins | 
and swords, and mutually appraacli. Awed, however, by i 
tho saorodnem of the place, tho tumult in some degree 
ceased. Mr. Gilpin proceeded: when again tbe combat- I 
ants began to brudlsh their weapons, and draw towards I ' 
each other. As a fray seemed nesu*, Mr. ODpln stepped | 
from tho pulpit, went between them, and addressed tbo j ^ 
loaders, put an end to the quarrel for the present, bnt : | 
ouuld not effect an entire reconoiUatlon. They promised I 
him, however, that till tbe sermon was over they would j j 
make no more disturbance. He then went again into the i ! 
pulpit, and spent tho rest of tho time in endeavouring to I 
make them aohamoil of what they had done. His be- j j 
harkmr and discourse affected them so much, that, at his . 
farther entreaty, they promised to forbear all sots of | j 
hostility while he contlnned in the country. And so | ; 
much respected was bo among them, that whoever was in j 
fear of his enemy used to nMort where Mr. Gilpin was, i ; 
esteeming bis preeenoe the best protection. | 

•• One Sunday morning, coming to a church In those { ' 
parts before tbo people were aMSnblod, he observed a ' ^ 
glove hanging up, and was informed by the sexton, that it I 
was meant as a challenge to any one who should take It 
down. Mr. Gilpin ordered the sexton to reach It him; 
but upon bis utterly refusing to touch it, ho took it down 
himself, and put it in his breast. When the people were 
a s s em bled, be went into the pulpit, and, before be con- 
cluded his sermon, took occasion to rebuke them severely 
for those inhuman challengCa. ' I bear.* said he, * that 
one among yon hath bangod up a glove, even in this 
acred place, threatening to fight any one who toketh it 
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d<vwn : aee. I hAve Uken It down ;* and, pulUnf cml the 
glove, he held It up to the cnogregation. nod then showed 
them how unsuitablo such Mrago practlcee were to the 
profowlon of ChristUnit/. using such pervuuiree to 
motual love m he thought would most ^ect thenii*'— 

: H/< n/ Btrnard OUpin. Load. 17^1 ^o, p. 177< 

I A ffoneman arm'd, at keadloni/ 8 . xxxn. p. 30< 

' TbU. and what follows, is taken from a reel achieve- 
ment of Mgjor Robert Fbilipwn. called, from his despe- 
rate and adventurous courage. Itobln the Ueril ; which, 
as being very Inaccurately noticed In this note upon the 
first edition, shall be now given In a more authentic form. 
The chief place of his retreat was not Lord's Island In 
Derwentwater, but Curwen's Island in the lake of Winder- 
mem — 

•• This island formerly belonged to the Philipsons, a 
. family of note in Westmoreland. During the cit^ wars, 
I two of them, an elder and a younger brutber, served tbo 
king. The former, who was tbo proprietor of it, oem- 
manded a ircimcnt ; the latter was a major. 

**Tbe major, whose name was Robert, was a man of 
great spirit and enterprise; and for his many feats of 
perannU bravery had obtained, among the Oliverians of 
those parts, tho appfdlaticm of Robin the DeviL 

" After the war had subsided, and the direful effects of 
public opposition hsd ceased, revenge and malice long 
kept alive the animosity of individuals. Colcmel Briggs, a 
steady friend to usurpation, resided at this time at Kendal, 
and. under the double character of a leading magistrate 
(for he was a Justice of peaoel and an active commander, 
held the country in awe. This person baring heard that 
Major HbillpBoo was at bis brother's house on the island 
: in Windermere, rewired, if possible, to seise and punish 
! a man who had made hltnarif so particularly obnoxloxia 
' How U was conducted, my authority > does not inform us 
1 Pr. Hera's HisWf of W*»imor«Ut^ 


—whether he got together the navlgatka of the lake, and 
blockaded the place by sea. or whether he landed and 
carried on his approaches in form. Mcltherdo we Uam 
the strength of the garrison within, nor tbo works 
without All wo leam is, that Major Philipson endured a 
siege of eight months wUb great gallantry, till Ufa brother, 
the culocwl, raised a party and reUsved him. 

“ It was DOW the nutj^’r's turn to make reprimla. He 
put himself, therefore, at tho bead of a little troop of 
horse, and rode to Kendal. Here, being informed that 
Colonel Briggs wss at prayers, (for It was on a Kuoday 
morning.) be stationed his men properly in the avenuea. 
and himself armed, rode directly into the cbnrcb. It 
probably was not a regular church, but some large placa 
of meeting. It is said he intended to soUte the colonel and 
carry him off; but as this seems to have been totally im- 
practicable, it is rather probable that bis IntentkiQ was te 
kill him on the sp«>t, and In Uie midst of the oonfuakio to 
escape. Hliatevcr bis intention was it was frustrated, for 
Briggs happened to be clsowhera. 

** The congregatloo, as might be expected, was thrown | 
into great cunfusioo on seeing an armed man on horseback j 
make his appearance among them ; and the major, taking | 
advantage of their aatonlslmtent, turned his horse round, j 
and rode quietly out. But having given an alarm, be was 
presently asaimlted as be left the araenibly ; and, being 
seised, his girths were cut, and he was unhorsed. 

•* At this instant his party mads a furious attack on tho 
assailants, and the nu^or killed with bis own hand the 
man who had seised him, clapped the sa^tdle, ungtrtfacd 
as it was, npon bis horw, and. vaulting Into it. rude full 
speed throogb the streets of Kendal, calling his men to 
follow him i and with his whole party made a safe retreat 
to his ssylum in the laka The action marked the man. 
Many know him : and they who did not, knew as well 
from the exploit that it could be nobody bat Robin the 
DevU.- 
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